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1.  Introduction 

V 

This  report  contains  a  collection  of  papers  that  detail 
the  design  of  a  SDD-1  (A  System  for  Distributed 
Databases) .  It  is  the  second  part  of  the  final  technical 
report  for  a  research  project  called  *A  Distributed 
Database  Management  System  for  Command  and  Control 
Applications* . 

Each  paper  included  in  this  report  is  a  self-contained 
entity  in  that  the  papers  can  be  read  in  any  order  without 
loss  of  understanding.  However,  if  a  reader  is  not 
specif cally  interested  in  one  particular  apsect  of  SDD-1, 
it  is  suggested  that  the  first  paper  be  read  first.  The 
first  paper  presents  the  overall  design  of  SDD-1.  The 
second  paper  describes  the  SDD-1  concurrency  control 
algorithm  in  detail.  The  third  paper  is  a  proof  of  the 
correctness  of  the  SDD-1  concurrency  control  algorithm. 
The  fourth  paper  describes  the  reliability  mechanisms  of 
SDD-1.  The  last  paper  focuses  on  the  distributed  query 
processing  technique  used  by  SDD-1. 
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Abstract 


The  declining  cost  of  computer  hardware  and  the  increasing 
data  processing  needs  of  geographically  dispersed 
organizations  has  led  to  substantial  interest  in 
distributed  data  management.  SDD-1  is  a  distributed 
database  management  system  currently  being  developed  by 
Computer  Corporation  of  America.  Users  interact  with 
SDD-1  precisely  as  if  it  were  a  non-distr ibuted  database 
system,  because  SDD-1  handles  all  issues  arising  from  the 
distribution  of  data.  These  issues  include  distributed 
concurrency  control,  distributed  query  processing, 
resiliency  to  component  failure,  and  distributed  directory 
management.  This  paper  presents  an  overview  of  the  SDD-1 
design  and  its  solutions  to  the  above  problems. 

Tills  paper  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  companion  papers  on 
SDD-1  [ BERNSTEIN  and  SHIPMAM]  [BERNSTEIN  et  al.  b] 
[GOODMAN  et  al .  ]  [HAMMER  and  SHIPMAN  3 . 
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1.  Introduction 


SbL-1  is  a  distributed  database  management  systen  under 
development  by  Computer  Corporation  of  America.  SDD-1  is 
a  system  for  managing  databases  whose  storage  is 
distributed  over  a  network  of  computers.  Functionally, 
SbD-1  provides  the  same  capabilities  that  one  expects  of 
any  modern  database  management  system  (abbr.  DBMS) ,  and 
users  interact  with  it  precisely  as  if  it  were  not 
distributed . 

Systems  like  SID— 1  are  appropriate  for  applications  which 
exhibit  two  characteristics:  First,  the  activity  requires 
an  integrated  database.  That  is,  the  activity  entails 
access  to  a  single  pool  of  information  by  multiple 
persons,  organizations,  or  programs.  And  second,  either 
the  users  of  the  information  or  its  sources  are 
distributed  geographically.  Many  data  processing 
applications  have  these  characteristics,  including: 

inventory  control,  accounting,  personnel 


information ,  and  similar  data  processing  systems  in 
large  companies: 
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-  point-of-sale  accounting  systems,  electronic 
banking,  and  other  consumer  oriented  on-line 


processing  systems; 

-  large-scale  data  resources,  e.g., 


census , 


climatology,  toxicology  and  similar  databases; 

-  mill  tar/  intelligence  databases,  and  command  and 
c  ontr  ol  systems ; 

-  report  generating  systems  for  businesses  with 
multiple  data  processing  centers;  and  so  forth. 


Decentralized 


is  desirable  in  these 


applications  for  reasons  of  performance,  reliability,  and 
flexibility  of  function.  Centralized  control  is  needed  to 
ensure  operation  in  accordance  with  overall  policy  and 
goals.  By  meeting  both  these  goals  in  one  system, 
distributed  database  management  offers  unique  benefits. 


However,  distributed  database  systems  pose  new  technical 
challenges  due  to  their  inherent  requirements  for  data 
communication  and  their  inherent  potential  for  parallel 
processing.  The  principal  bottleneck  in  these  systems  is 
data  communication.  All  economically  feasible  long 
distance  communication  media  incur  lengthy  delays  and/or 
low  bandwidth.  Moreover,  the  cost  of  moving  data  through 
a  network  is  comparable  to  the  cost  of  storing  it  locally 
for  many  days.  Parallel  processing  is  also  an  inherent 


Intr  }d net  ion 


Section  1 


aspect  oi'  distributed  systems  and  mitipates  to  some  extent 
the  communication  factor.  However,  it  is  often  difficult 
to  construct  algorithms  that  can  exploit  para] lcl ism. 

For  these  reasons,  the  techniques  used  to  implement 
centralized  DHF.Ss  must  he  re-examined  in  the  distributed 
lol'-MM  context.  We  have  done  this  in  devel  opirip  SI;b-1  and 
this  paper  surveys  our  main  results. 

Section  2  describes  SDD-1's  overall  architecture  and  the 
flow  of  events  in  processing  transactions.  Sections  3-5 
then  introduce  the  techniques  used  by  SDh-1  for  solvinp, 
the  most  difficult  problems  in  distributed  data 
management:  concurrency  control,  query  processinp,  and 
reliability.  Detailed  discussions  of  these  techniques  are 
presented  in  [ hFKNSTFIN  et  al.  a,b],  [IFRNSTFIH  and 
SIIIPKAN],  t GOODMAN  et  al.],  [ HAMKFR  and  SHIPMAN],  and 
[WONG].  Section  6  explains  how  these  techniques  are  used 
to  handle  the  management  of  system  directories.  The  paper 
concludes  with  a  brief  history  of  SDD-1  and  a  summary  of 
its  principal  contributions  to  the  field. 
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2.  System  Organization 


2.1  Data  Model 

SDD-1  supports  a  relational  data  model  [CODD].  Users 
interact  with  SDD-1  in  a  high-level  language  called 
Datalanguage  [CCA]  which  is  illustrated  in  Figure  2.1. 
Datalanguage  differs  from  relational  languages  such  as 
QUEL  [HELD  et  al.]  or  SEQUEL  [CHAMBERLIN  et  al . ]  primarily 
in  its  use  if  "declared"  variables.  This  construct  and 
related  control  structures  expand  the  power  of 
Datalanguage  ti  that  of  a  general  purpose  pr igr amming 
language.  F jr  purposes  of  this  paper,  the  differences 
between  Datalanguage  and  QUEL  or  SEQUEL  are  not  important, 
and  fir  pedagogic  ease,  we  adopt  QUEL  terminology. 

Datalanguage  may  be  used  as  a  query  language  fir 
end-users,  but  is  more  typically  invoked  by  hist  programs. 
Datalanguage  is  embedded  in  hist  programs  in  essentially 
the  same  manner  as  QUEL  or  SEQUEL.  That  is,  the  host 
program  issues  self-contained  Datalanguage  commands  to 
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A  I  atalanpunpc  C  in;:  a  rut  Fipure  2.1 


Pel  a  t  i  in  :  CUSTOMER  ( Hame  ,  l  ranch  ,  Acct  /’  ,  5a  vf  a  1  ,  ChLBal  ,  Loan  l  a  1  ) 

Command:  Update  C  in  CUSTOMER  with  C.tlame  =  "Adams" 

Pepin 

C. Lav  Pal  =  C.SavFal  -  100 
C.ChkFial  =  C .  CiikPal  +  100 
End; 


SL'L-1,  which  processes  these  commands  exactly  as  if 
entered  by  an  end-user. 

A  sinple  Latalanpuape  command  is  called  a  transacti  in 
(e.p.  ,  the  command  sh  iwn  in  Fipure  2.1  is  a  transaction). 
Transactions  are  the  units  if  atomic  interacti  in  between 
5LL-1  end  the  external  world.  This  c  incept  of  transaction 
is  similar  to  that  of  ILGRFS  rilFLL'  et  al  .  ]  and  System  R 
t  Af.TRAHA.r  et  al]. 

An  SDD-1  database  consists  of  (lopical)  relations.  Each 
5 r '  1-1  relation  is  partitioned  into  sub-relations  called 

1  op  i  cal fra  pments  which  are  the  units  of  data 

distribution.  Lopical  frapments  are  defined  in  two  steps. 
First,  the  relation  is  partitioned  horizontally  into 
subsets  defined  by  "simple"  restrictions.*  Then  each 


*A  sin, pie  restriction  is  a  boolean  expression  whose 
clauses  are  of  the  form  <attribute>  <rel  op>  <constant>, 
where  <rel__op>  is  =,  i,  >,  < ,  etc. 
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horizontal  subset  is  partitioned  into  subrelations  ciol'incd 
by  projections.  (See  Figures  2.2,  2.3.)  To  reconstruct 
the  logical  relation  from  its  fragments,  a  unique  tuple 
identifier  is  appended  to  each  tuple  and  included  in  every 
fragment  [ROTHHIE  and  GOODMAN],  [DAYAL  and  BERNSTEIN]. 

Logical  fragments  are  the  unit  of  data  distribution, 
meaning  that  each  nay  be  stored  at  any  one  or  several 
sites  in  the  system.  The  definition  of  logical  fragments 
and  the  assignment  of  fragments  to  sites  occurs  when  the 
database  is  designed.  A  stored  copy  of  a  logical  fragment 
is  called  a  stored  fragment. 

Note  that  user  transactions  are  unaware  of  data 
distribution  or  redundancy.  They  reference  only 
relations,  not  fragments.  It  is  SDD-1 's  responsibility  to 
translate  from  relations  to  logical  fragments,  and  then  to 
select  the  stored  fragments  to  access  in  processing  any 
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Horizontal  Partitioninp 

CUSTOMER  (Name,  Branch, 

Acct#  , 

Figure  2.2 

SavBal,  ChkBal,  LoanBal) 

CUST_1 

Wash . 

1 

~  1234  ! 

rroo 

$200 

-$8 

CUST_2 

Jeff. 

2 

5678 

$200 

$300 

$30000 

CUST_3a 

Adams 

3 

9012 

$1000 

$0 

$20000 

CUST_3  b 

Munroe 

3 

3456 

$100 

$50 

$0 

CUST 

1  = 

CUST 

where 

Branch  = 

1 

CUST" 

‘2  = 

CUST 

where 

Branch  = 

2 

CUST 

'3a  = 

CUST 

where 

Branch  = 

3 

and 

LoanBal  *0 

CUST" 

'3b  = 

CUST 

where 

Branch  = 

3 

and 

LoanBal  =  0 

Vertical 


Partitioning 


Figure  2.2 


CUSTOMER 
CUST.  1 

CUST_2 
CUST_3a 
CUST_3b 

CUST_1 . 1  =  CUST  1  IName,  BranchJ 

CUST_1 .2  =  CUST_1  L  Acct# ,  SavBal,  ChkBal ,  LoanBalJ 
etc  . 


(Name,  Branch,  Acct//,  SavBal,  ChkBal,  LoanBal) 


CUSTJ  .  1 - 

- CUsT_1 . 2 - — 

-  -  -  -  -  . 

CUST_2. 1 

CUST_2 . 2 

CUST_3a  .  1 

CUST_3a .2 

CUST_3a .3 

CUST_3  b . 1 

CUST_3b . 2 

CUST_3b . 3 

CUST_3b.4 

In  order  to  reconstruct  CUSTOMER  from  its  fragments,  a 
unique  tuple  identifier  is  appended  to  each  tuple  and 
included  in  every  fragment  LROTHNIE  and  GOODMANJ. 
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2.2  General  Architecture 


SDD-1  is  a  collection  of  three  types  of  virtual  machines 
[HORNING  and  RANDELL]  —  Transaction  Modules  (TMs),  Data 
Modules  (DMs),  and  a  Reliable  Network  (RelNet) 


configured  as  in  Firure  2.4 


SDL)- 1  Fane  -9- 
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All  data  managed  by  SDD-1  is  stored  by  Data  Modules  (DKs). 
DMs  are,  in  effect,  back-end  DPMSs  that  respond  to 
commands  f  r  om  Transaction  Modules.  DKs  respond  t  j  four 
types  of  commands:  (1)  Reaci  part  of  the  DM '  s  database 
into  a  local  workspace  at  that  DM;  (2)  Move  part  of  a 
local  workspace  from  this  DM  to  another  DM;  (3) 
Manipulate  data  in  a  local  workspace  at  the  DM;  (4) 
Write  part  of  the  local  workspace  inti  the  permanent 
database  stored  at  the  DM. 

Transaction  Modules  (TMs)  plan  and  control  the  distributed 
execution  if  transactions.  Each  transaction  processed  by 
SDD-1  is  supervised  by  s  ime  TM,  which  performs  these 
tasks:  (1)  Fragmentation  --  it  translates  queries  on 
relations  into  queries  on  logical  fragments  and  decides 
which  instances  of  stored  fragments  to  access.  (2) 
Concurrency  control  --  the  TM  synchronizes  the 
transaction  with  all  other  active  transactions  in  the 
system.  (3)  Access  planning  --  the  TM  compiles  the 
transaction  into  a  parallel  program  which  can  be  executed 
cooperatively  by  several  DMs.  (4)  Distributed  query 
execution  --  the  TM  coordinates  execution  of  the 
compiled  access  plan,  exploiting  parallelism  whenever 
possible . 
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The  third  SDD-1  virtual  machine  is  the  Reliable  Network 
(RelNet)  which  interconnects  TMs  and  DMs  in  a  robust 
fashion.  The  RelNet  provides  four  services:  (1) 
Guaranteed  delivery,  allowing  messages  to  be  delivered 
even  if  the  recipient  is  down  at  the  time  the  message  is 
sent ,  and  even  if  the  sender  and  receiver  are  never  up 
simultaneously.  (2)  Transaction  control,  a  mechanism  for 
posting  updates  at  multiple  DMs,  guaranteeing  that  either 
all  DMs  post  the  update  or  none  do.  (3)  Site  monitoring, 
to  keep  track  of  which  sites  have  failed,  and  to  inform 
sites  impacted  by  failures.  ( N )  Network  clock,  a  virtual 
clock  kept  approximately  synchronized  at  all  sites. 

This  architecture  divides  the  distributed  DBMS  problem 
into  three  pieces:  database  management,  management  of 
distributed  transactions ,  and  distributed  DBMS 
reliability.  By  implementing  each  of  these  pieces  as  a 
sell-contained  virtual  machine,  the  overall  SDD-1  design 
is  substantially  simplified. 
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2.3  Run-Time  Structure 


Among  the  functions  required  to  execute  a  transaction  in  a 
distributed  DBMS,  three  are  especially  difficult: 
concurrency  control,  distributed  query  processing,  and 
reliable  posting  of  updates.  SDD-1  handles  each  of  these 
problems  in  a  distinct  processing  phase,  so  that  each  can 
be  solved  independently.  Consider  transaction  T  of  Figure 
2.1.  When  T  is  submitted  to  SDD-1  for  processing,  the 
system  invokes  a  three  phase  processing  procedure.  The 
phases  are  called  Read ,  Execute ,  and  Write . 

The  first  phase  is  the  Read  phase  and  exists  for  purposes 
of  concurrency  control.  The  TK  that  is  supervising  T 
analyzes  it  to  determine  which  portions  of  the  (logical) 
database  it  reads,  called  its  read-set .  In  this  case  the 
TK  would  determine  that  T's  read-set  is 

{C.Savlial,  C.ChkBal  |  C.fJane  =  "Adams"}. 

In  addition  the  TK  decides  which  stored  fragments  to 
access  to  obtain  that  data.  Then  the  TK  issues  Read 
commands  to  the  DMs  that  house  those  fragments, 
instructing  each  DM  to  set  aside  a  private  copy  of  that 
fragment  for  use  during  subsequent  processing  phases. 
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The  private  copies  obtained  by  the  Read  phase  are 
guaranteed  to  be  consistent  even  though  the  copies  reside 
at  distributed  sites.  The  techniques  for  guaranteeing 
consistency  are  described  in  Section  3*  Since  the  data  is 
consistent  when  read,  and  since  the  copies  are  private, 
subsequent  phases  can  operate  freely  on  this  data  without 
fear  of  interference  from  other  transactions. 

We  emphasize  that  no  data  is  actually  transferred  between 
sites  during  the  Read  phase.  Each  DM  simply  sets  aside 
the  specified  data  in  a  workspace  at  the  DM.  Moreover,  in 
each  DM,  the  private  workspace  is  implemented  using  a 
differential  file  mechanism  [SEVERANCE  and  LOHKAN],  so 
data  is  not  actually  copied.  This  mechanism  operates  as 
follows.  The  primary  organization  of  a  stored  fragment  is 
a  paged  file,  much  like  a  UNIX  [RITCHIE  and  THOMPSON]  or 
TENEX  [BORROW  et  al .  3  file.  A  page  is  a  unit  of  logical 
storage;  a  page  map  is  a  function  that  associates  a 
physical  storage  location  with  each  page  (see  figure  2.5). 
The  "private  copy"  set  aside  by  a  Read  command  is  in 
reality  a  page  map.  Page  maps  behave  like  private  copies 
because  pages  are  never  updated  in  place;  if  page  P  is 
modified  on  behalf  of  transaction  T',  say,  a  new  block  of 
secondary  storage  is  allocated,  and  the  modified  page  is 
written  there.  T'  is  able  to  access  the  modified  page 
because  its  page  map  is  also  modified  to  reflect  P's  new 
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Figure  2.5 


T  and  T’  share  each  page  until  one  transaction  or  th 
other  modifies  the  page. 


storage  location.  Other  transactions  are  unaffected 
because  their  page  maps  remain  unchanged.  A  similar 
mechanism  is  described  in  [LORIF]. 
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The  second  phase,  called  the  Execute  phase,  implements 
distributed  query  processing.  At  this  time,  the  TM 
compiles  T  into  a  distributed  program  that  takes  as  input 
the  distributed  workspace  created  by  the  Read  phase.  This 
compilation  procedure  is  described  in  Section  H .  The 
compiled  program  consists  of  Move  and  Manipulate  commands 
which  cause  the  DMs  to  perform  the  intent  of  T  in  a 
distributed  fashion.  The  compiled  program  is  supervised 
by  the  TM  to  ensure  that  commands  are  sent  to  DMs  in  the 
correct  order  and  to  handle  run-time  errors. 


The  output  of  the  program  is  a  list  of  data  items  to  be 
written  into  the  database  (in  the  case  of  update 
transactions)  or  displayed  to  the  user  (in  the  case  of 
retrievals).  In  our  example,  this  output  list  would 
contain  a  unique  tuple  identifier  for  Adams'  tuple, 
identifiers  f  or  the  field  names  SavDal  and  ChkBal  ,  and  the 
new  values  for  these  fields.  This  output  list  is  produced 
in  a  workspace  (i.e.,  temporary  file)  at  one  DM,  and  is 
not  yet  installed  into  the  permanent  database. 
Consequently,  problems  of  concurrency  control  and  reliable 
writing  are  irrelevant  during  this  phase. 


The  final  phase,  called  the  Write  phase,  installs  data 
modified  by  T  into  the  permanent  database  and/or  displays 
data  retrieved  by  T  to  the  user.  For  each  entry  in  the 
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output  list,  the  TM  determines  which  DM ( s )  contain  copies 
of  that  data  item.  The  TM  orders  the  final  l  fi  that  loins 
the  output  list  to  send  the  appropriate  entries  of  the 
output  list  to  eacli  DM;  it  then  issues  Write  commands  to 
each  of  these  I)Ms  thereby  causing  the  new  values  to  be 
installed  into  the  database.  Techniques  described  in 
Section  5  are  used  during  the  Write  phase  to  ensure  that 
partial  results  are  not  installed  or  displayed  even  if 
multiple  sites  or  communication  links  fail  in  mid-stream. 
This  is  the  most  difficult  aspect  of  distributed  DRMS 
reliability,  and  by  separating  it  into  a  distinct  phase, 
we  simplify  both  it  and  the  other  phases. 

The  three-phase  processing  of  transactions  in  SDD-1  neatly 
partitions  the  key  technical  problems  of  distributed 
database  management.  The  next  sections  of  this  paper 
explain  how  SDD-1  solves  each  of  these  independent 
problems . 


I 


I 
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3.  Concurrency  Control 


The  problems  that  arise  when  multiple  users  access  a 
shared  database  are  well-known.  Generically  there  are  two 
types  of  problems:  (1)  If  transaction  T1  is  reading  a 
portion  of  the  database  while  transaction  T2  is  updating 
it,  T1  might  read  inconsistent  data  (see  Figure  3*1).  (2) 
If  transactions  T3  and  T4  are  both  updating  the  database, 
race  conditions  can  produce  erroneous  results  (see  Figure 
3.2).  These  problems  arise  in  all  shared  databases 


centralized  or  distributed 


and  are  conventionally 
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Figure  3.1 


Consider  the  database  of  Figures  2.2  and  2.3,  and  assume 
fragments  CUST  3a. 2,  CUST__3a.3,  are  stored  at  different 

DKs: 

L.et  transaction  T1  be 

Range  of  C  is  CUSTOMER ; 

Retrieve  C  (SavBal+ChkPal )  where  C . Darner "Adams"  ; 

Let  transaction  T2  be 

Range  of  C  is  CUSTOMER; 

Replace  C  ( SavLal =SavBal-$ 1  GO ,  ChkBal=ChkBal+$ 1 00 ) 
where  C . Hamer "Adams" ; 

And  suppose  T1  b  T2  execute  in  the  following  concurrent  order 
T1  reads  Adam's  SavBal  (r$l000)  from  fragment  CUST_3a. 

T2  writes  Adam's  SavF.al  (r  $900)  into  fragment  CUST_3a. 

12  writes  Adam's  ChkBal  (r  $100)  into  fragment  CUST_3a. 

T1  reads  Adam's  ChkBal  (r  $100)  from  fragment  CUST_3a. 

Tl's  output  will  be  $  1000+$ 1 00  =  $ 1 1 00 ,  which  is  incorrect. 


Race  Condition  Producing  Erroneous  Update 
Given  the  database  of  Figures  2.2  and  2.3* 


Figure  3.2 


Let  transaction  T3  be 

Range  of  C  is  CUSTOMER; 

Replace  C  ( ChkBal r ChkBal+$  1 00 )  where  C  .  flamer  "Munroe"  ; 
Let  transaction  T4  be 

Range  of  C  is  CUSTOMER; 

Replace  C  ( ChkPal  r  ChkBal  -  $50)  where  C .  ffamer  "Munroe"  ; 

And  suppose  T3  and  T4  execute  in  tfie  following  concurrent 
order 

T3  reads  Munroe's  ChkBal  (r$50) 

T4  reads  Munroe's  ChkBal  (=$50) 

T4  writes  Munroe's  ChkBal  (r$0  ) 

T3  writes  Munroe's  ChkBal  (r$50  +  $100=  $150) 

The  value  of  ChkBal  left  in  the  database  is  $150,  which  is 
incorrect.  The  final  balance  should  be  $50-$50  +  $ 1 00r $  1 00 . 


c\j  c\j  cn  <y\ 
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3 . 1  Methodol ogy 


SDD-1,  like  most  other  DBMSs,  adopts  ser ia 1 i zabi 1 i ty  as 
its  criterion  for  concurrent  correctness.  Serializability 
requires  that  whenever  transactions  execute  concurrently, 
their  effect  must  be  identical  to  some  serial  (i.e., 
non-inter  leaved )  execution  of  those  same  transactions. 
This  criterion  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  each 
transaction  maps  a  consistent  database  state  into  another 
consistent  state.  Given  this  assumption,  every  serial 
execution  preserves  consistency.  Since  a  serializable 
execution  is  equivalent  to  a  serial  one,  it  too  preserves 
database  consistency. 

Most  DBMSs  ensure  serializability  through  database 
locking.  By  locking,  we  mean  a  synchronization  method  in 
which  transactions  dynamically  reserve  data  before 
accessing  it  [KSWARAN  et  a  1  ]  . 

SDD-1  uses  two  synchronization  mechanisms  that  are 
distinctly  different  from  locking  [BERNSTEIN  et  al.  c]. 
The  first  mechanism,  called  conflict  graph  analysis,  is  a 
technique  for  analyzing  "classes"  of  transactions  to 
detect  those  transactions  that  require  little  or  no 
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synchronization.  The  second  mechanism  consists  of  a  set 
of  synchronization  protocols  based  on  "timestamps",  which 
synchronize  those  transactions  that  need  it. 


i.2  Conflict  Graph  Analysis 


The  read -set  of  a  transaction  is  the  portion  of  the 
database  it  reads  and  its  write-set  is  the  portion  of  the 
database  it  updates.  Two  transactions  c onf lict  if  t ft e 
read-set  or  write-set  of  one  intersects  the  write-set  of 
the  other.  In  a  system  that  uses  locking,  each 
transaction  locks  data  before  accessing  it,  so  conflictinp. 
transactions  never  run  concurrently.  However,  not  all 
conflicts  violate  ser ial i zabil i ty ;  that  is,  some 
conflictinp  transactions  can  safely  be  run  concurrently. 
I-  ore  concurrency  can  be  attained  by  checkinp  whether  or 
n  ot  a  piven  conflict  is  troublesome,  and  only 
synchronizing  those  that  are.  Conflict  graph  analysis  is 
a  technique  for  doing  this. 

The  nodes  of  a  conflict  graph  represent  the  read-sets  and 
write-sets  of  transactions,  and  edges  represent  conflicts 
among  these  sets.  (There  is  also  an  edge  between  the 
read-set  and  write-set  of  each  transaction.)  Figure  3.3 
shows  sample  conflict  graphs.  The  important  property  is 
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Conflict  Graphs  Fi pure  3.3 


Define  transactions  T1  and  T2  as  in  Fipure  3.1 

read-set  (T1)  =  {C.SavPal,  C.ChkPnl  s.t.  C. .  Names"Adams" } 

write-set (T1 )  =  {} 

read-set  (T2)  =  read-set(TI) 

write-set(T2)  =  rea'd-set(T1 ) 


T 1  T2 


Note:  nodes  r.  and  w. 
denote  the  read-set1 
and  write-set  of 
transaction  T. 


Define  transaction  T3  and  TM  as  in  Fipure  3.2 

read-set  (T3)  =  {C.ChkBal  s.t.  C . Name="Munroe" } 
wr ite-set (T3 )  =  read-set(T3) 
read-set  (T*))  =  read-set(T3) 
wr ite-set(T4 )  =  read-set(T3) 


T3  PI 


r 


4 


w 


4 


that  different  kinds  of  edpes  require  different  levels  of 
synchronization,  and  that  synchr on ization  as  strong  as 
locking  is  required  only  for  edges  that  participate  in 
cycles  [BFRHSTEIH  and  SHIPMAN].  In  Figure  3-3,  for 
example,  transactions  T1  and  T 2  do  not  require 
synchronization  as  strong  as  locking,  whereas  T3  and  T'l 
do . 

It  is  impractical  to  use  conflict  graph  analysis  at 


run-time  because  too  much  inter-site  communication  would 
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be  required  t )  exchange  information  about  conflicts. 
Instead  we  apply  the  technique  off-line,  durinp  database 
desip, n,  as  follows:  the  database  administrator  defines 
transacti on  classes,  which  are  named  proups  of  commonly 
executed  transactions .  Each  class  is  defined  by  its  name, 
n  read-set,  a  write-set,  and  the  TI-"  at  which  it  runs;  a 
transaction  is  a  member  of  a  class  if  the  transaction's 
read-set  and  write-set  are  contained  in  the  class's 
read-set  and  write-set  respectively.  Conflict  praph 
analysis  is  actually  performed  on  these  transaction 
classes,  not  on  individual  transactions  as  in  Fipure  3-3. 
(Notice  that  transactions  from  different  classes  can 
conflict  only  if  their  classes  conflict.)  The  output  of 
the  analysis  is  a  table  tellinp  for  each  class:  (a)  which 
other  classes  it  conflicts  with,  and  (b)  for  each  such 
conflict,  how  much  synchronization  (if  any)  is  required  to 
ensure  serial izability. 

It  is  convenient  to  assume  that  each  TM  is  only  permitted 
to  supervise  transactions  from  one  class,  and  vice  versa.* 
At  run-time,  when  transaction  T  is  submitted,  the  system 
determines  which  class(es)  T  is  a  member  of,  and  sends  T 


*  This  assumption  enpenders  no  loss  of  penerality  since 
several  TKs  can  be  multi-pr oprammed  at  one  site,  and 
several  classes  can  be  defined  with  identical  read-sets 
and  write-sets. 
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to  the  TM  that  supervises  one  of  these  classes.  The  TH 
synchronizes  T  against  other  transactions  in  its  class 
usinp  a  local  mechanism  similar  to  locking.  To 
synchronize  T  apainst  transactions  in  other  classes,  the 
TM  uses  the  synchroni zation  method (s)  specified  by  the 
conflict  praph  analysis.  These  methods  are  called 
"protocols"  and  are  described  below. 


3.3  Timestamp  Based  Protocols 


To  synchronize  two  transactions  that  conflict  danperously, 
one  must  be  run  first,  and  the  other  delayed  until  it  can 
safely  proceed.  In  locking  systems,  the  execution  order 
is  determined  by  the  order  in  which  transactions  request 
conflicting  locks.  In  SOD-1,  the  order  is  determined  by  a 
total  orderinp  of  transactions  induced  by  timestamps . 
Kach  transaction  submitted  to  SOD-1  is  assigned  a  plobally 
unique  timestamp  by  its  TM.  Timestamps  are  generated  by 
concatenating  a  TM  identifier  to  the  ripht  of  the  network 
clock  time,  so  that  timestamps  from  different  TKs  always 
differ  in  their  low  order  bits.  This  means  of  peneratinp 
unique  timestamps  was  proposed  in  [THOMAS]. 

The  timestamp  of  a  transaction  is  attached  to  all  Read  and 
Write  commands  sent  to  DMs  on  its  behalf.  In  addition, 
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each  Read  command  contains  a  list  of  classes  that  conflict 
dangerously  with  the  transaction  issuinp.  the  Read  (this 
list  was  determined  by  the  conflict  prnph  analysis).  When 
a  DM  receives  a  Read  command,  it  defers  the  command  until 
it  has  processed  all  earlier  Write  commands  (i.e.,  those 
with  smaller  timestamps)  and  no  later  Write  commands 
(i.e.,  those  with  larper  ones)  from  the  TMs  for  the 
specified  classes.  The  DM  can  determine  how  lonp  to  wait 
because  of  a  DM-TM  communication  discipline  called  piping. 


Piping  requires  that  each  TM  send  its  Write  commands  to 
DMs  in  timestamp  order.  In  addition,  the  Reliable  network 
puarantees  that  messages  are  received  in  the  order  sent. 
Thus  when  a  DM  receives  a  Write  from  (say)  TM^  timestamped 
(say)  TS^,  the  DM  knows  it  has  received  all  Write  commands 
from  TMy  with  timestamps  less  than  TS^.  So,  to  process  a 
Read  command  with  timestamp  TSP,  the  DM  proceeds  as 

h 

follows : 


For  each  class  specified  in  the  Read  command,  the 
DM  processes  all  Write  commands  from  that  class's 
TM  up  to  (but  not  beyond)  TS^.  If,  however,  the  DM 
has  already  processed  a  Write  command  with 
timestamp  beyond  TSp  from  one  of  these  TMs,  the 
Read  is  rejected. 
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1 o  avoid  excessive  delays  in  waitinp  for  Write  comnands, 
idle  TMs  per iod icnl 1 y  send  null  (empty)  timestamped  Write 
commands;  also,  art  impatient  DM  can  explicitly  request  a 
null  Write  from  a  TM  that  is  slow  in  sending  them. 

The  synchronization  protocol  we  have  just  described 
rouphly  corresponds  to  locking,  and  is  designed  to  avoid 
"race  conditions"  [PFRflSTFIf!  et  al.  c].  However,  there 
are  several  variations  of  this  protocol,  depending  on  the 
type  of  timestamp  attached  to  Read  comrtands  and  the 
interpretation  of  the  timestamps  by  DMs.  For  example, 
read-only  transactions  can  use  a  less  expensive  protocol 
in  which  the  DP  selects  the  timestamp,  thereby  avoidinp 
the  possibility  of  rejection  and  rertucinp  delay.  The 
variety  of  available  synchronization  protocols  is  an 
important  feature  of  f>DD-1’s  concurrency  control. 

The  SDD-1  concurrency  control  mechanism  is  described  in 
[Treater  detail  in  [  PFRNSTFIt!  et  al.  a,b];  its  correctness 
is  formally  proved  in  [PFRtJSTFIH  and  SHIPMAN]. 

When  all  Read  commands  have  been  processed,  consistent 
private  copies  of  the  read-set  have  been  set  aside  at  all 
necessary  DMs.  At  this  point,  the  Read  phase  is  complete. 
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*4.  Distributed  Ouery  Processing 


Having  obtained  a  consistent  copy  of  a  transaction's 
read-set,  the  next  step  is  to  compile  the  transaction  into 
a  parallel  program  and  execute  it.  The  key  part  of  the 
compilation  is  Access  Planning,  an  optimization  procedure 
that  minimizes  the  object  program's  inter-site 
communication  needs  while  maximizing  its  parallelism. 
Access  Planning  is  discussed  in  Section  *1 .  1  ,  and  execution 
of  compiled  transactions  is  explained  in  4.2. 


4 . 1  Access  Planning 

Perhaps  the  simplest  way  to  execute  a  distributed 
transaction  T  is  to  move  all  of  T's  read-set  to  a  single 
DM,  and  then  execute  T  at  that  DM.  (See  Fipure  4.1.) 
This  approach  works  but  suffers  two  drawbacks:  (1)  T's 
read-set  might  be  very  large,  and  moving,  it  between  sites 
could  be  exorbitantly  expensive;  and  (2)  little  use  is 
made  of  parallel  processing.  Access  Planning  overcomes 


these  drav/backs. 
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Pimple  Execution  Strntepy 


Fipure  R .  1 


biven  the  database  of  Fipures  2.2  and  2.3 

L.et  transaction  T5  be 

Panpe  of  C  is  CUSTOMER; 

Peplace  C  ( ChkPal =ChkBal+LoanPal )  where  Loanral<0; 

(The  effect,  of  T5  is  to  credit  loan  overpayments  to 
customers’  checkinp  accounts.) 

Simple  strategy 

Move  every  frapment  that  could  potentially  contribute  to 
T5’s  result  to  a  desipnated  site.  Process  T5  locally  at 
that  site. 


The  Access  Planner  produces  object  proprams  with  two 
phases,  called  reduction  and  final  processinp.  The 
reduction  phase  eliminates  from  T’s  read-set  as  much  data 
as  is  economically  feasible  without  chanpinp  T’s  answer. 
Then,  durinp  final  processinp,  the  reduced  read-set  is 
moved  to  a  desipnated  "final"  DM  where  T  is  executed. 
This  structure  mirrors  the  simple  approach  described 
above,  but  lowers  communication  cost  and  increases 
parallelism  via  reduction. 

Peduction  employs  the  familiar  restriction  and  projection 
operators,  plus  an  operator  called  semi - j  pin ,  defined  as 
follows:  let  R(A,P)  and  S(C,D)  be  relations;  the 
semi-join  of  R  by  S  on  a  qualification  q  (e.p.  P.P  =  S.C) 
equals  the  join  of  R  and  S  on  q,  projected  back  onto  the 
attributes  of  R.  (Pee  Fipuro  R.2.)  If  R  and  5  are  stored 
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Given : 


CUST( Name , 

ChkBal , 

LoanBal ) 

AUTO  PAY ( Name ,  Amount) 

Jeff. 

$300 

$30000 

Jeff. 

$300 

Adams 

$100 

$20000 

Adams 

$200 

Polk 

$250 

$20000 

Polk 

$200 

Tyler 

$100 

$15000 

Tyler 

$150 

Buchanan 

$700 

$40000 

Buchanan 

$400 

Johns  ^n 

$200 

$20000 

Johnson 

$200 

Example  (i) 

The  semi-join  of 

CUST  by  AUTO_PAY  on  CUST . ChkDal=AUTO_PAY . Amount 
equals  the  join  of 

CUST  and  AUTO_PAY  on  CUST . ChkBal =AUTO_PAY . Amount 

(Name,  ChkBal,  LoanBal,  Marne,  Amount) 

Jeff.  $300  $30000  Jeff.  $300 

Johnson  $200  $20000  Adams  $200 

Johnson  $200  $20000  Polk  $200 

Johnson  $200  $20000  Johnson  $200 

projected  onto 

(Name,  ChkBal,  LoanBal) 

Jeff.  $300  $30000 

Johnson  $200  $20000. 

Example  (ii) 

The  semi -join  of 

CUST  by  AUT0_PAY  on  CUST . ChkBal <AUT0_PAY . Amount 

and  CUST . Name=AUTO_PAY . Name 

equals : 

(Name,  ChkBal,  LoanBal) 

Adams  $100  $20000 

Tyler  $100  $15000 

(These  are  customers  whose  balances  are  insufficient 
for  their  automatic  loan  payments.) 
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at  different  PPs ,  this  seni-join  is  computed  by  projectinp 
S  onto  the  attributes  of  q  (i.c.  S.C),  and  movinp  the 
result  to  P's  PP. 

We  define  the  o  jst  of  an  operator  to  he  the  amount  of  data 
(e.p.,  number  of  bytes)  that  must  he  sent  between  sites  to 
execute  it,  while  its  benefit.  is  the  amount  by  which  it 
reduces  the  size  of  its  operand.*  Restrictions  and 
projections  can  he  computed  with  no  inter-site  data 
transfer**,  and  always  produce  monot onicall y  smaller 
relations.  So,  under  our  cost  definition,  such  operations 
are  always  cost  beneficial.  Semi-joins,  on  the  other 
hand,  require  inter-site  data  movement  whenever  their 
operands  are  stored  at  different,  sites.  Pence  the  cost 
effectiveness  of  a  semi-join  depends  on  the  database 
state.  The  problem  of  Access  Planninp  is  to  construct  a 
proprar  of  cost  beneficial  semi-joins,  piven  a  transaction 
and  a  database  state. 


*  This  definition  is  appropriate  because  communications  Is 
the  bottleneck  in  a  distributed  PPM’.. 


**  We  ipnore  the  cost  of  sendinp  the  restriction  or 
projection  command  from  TN  to  PP.  In  practice  this  cost 
is  neplipible. 
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The  procedure  we  employ  uses  a  hil 1-climbing  discipline, 
starting  from  an  initial  feasible  program  and  iteratively 
improving  it.  The  initial  propram  is  essentially  the 
simple  approach  described  at  the  beginning  of  this 
section.  The  Access  Planner  improves  this  propram  by 
first  addinp  all  restrictions  and  projections  permitted  by 
T,  and  then  iteratively  incorpor atinp  cost-beneficial 
semi-joins.  This  process  terminates  when  no  further 
cost-beneficial  semi-joins  can  be  found.  A  final  stape 
reorders  the  semi-joins  to  take  maximal  advantage  of  their 
reductive  power,  since  the  order  in  which  semi-joins  are 
selected  may  be  suboptimal  for  execution. 


*1.2  Distributed  Execution 


The  programs  produced  by  the  Access  Planner  are 
non-looping  parallel  programs  and  can  be  represented  as 
data  flow  graphs  [KARP  and  MILLER],  To  execute  the 
propram,  the  TM  issues  commands  to  the  DKs  involved  in 
each  operation  as  soon  as  all  predecessors  of  the 
operation  are  ready  to  produce  output. 

The  effect  of  execution  is  to  create  at  the  final  DM  a 
temporary  file  to  be  written  into  the  database  (if  T  is  an 
update)  or  displayed  to  the  user  (if  T  is  a  retrieval). 
At  this  point,  the  Execute  phase  has  completed. 
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5 .  Reliable  Writinr 


To  complete  transaction  processinp,  the  temporary  file  at 
the  final  DM  must  he  installed  in  the  permanent  database 
and/or  displayed  to  the  user.  Since  the  database  is 
distributed,  the  temporary  file  is  first  split  into  a  set 
of  temporary  files  F.,...,F  that  list  the  updates  to  he 
performed  at  each  of  DF^,...,DF  respectively;  if  any 
results  must  be  displayed  to  the  user,  let  us  treat  the 
user  as  one  of  the  DMs. 

Mach  of  these  temporary  files  is  transmitted  to  the 
appropriate  DM  as  a  Write  command.  The  problem  is  to 
ensure  that  failures  cannot  cause  some  DMs  to  install 
updates  while  causing  others  not  t  j.  We  must,  protect 
apainst  two  types  of  failures:  failure  of  a  receiving  DM, 
arid  failure  of  the  sender;  the  former  are  handled  by 
reliable  delivery  and  the  latter  by  transaction  control, 
described  in  Sections  5.1  and  5.2  respectively.  Tn 
addition,  it  is  necessary  to  ensure  that  updates  from 
different  transactions  are  installed  in  the  same 
"effective"  order  at  all  DMs.  This  problem  is  addressed 


in  5.3. 
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Ideally  one  would  like  1007,  protection  apainst  failures, 
but  this  goal  is  theoretically  unattainable  [GRAY]. 
Instead  our  poal  is  to  attain  acceptably  hiph  levels  of 
protection,  and,  moreover,  to  make  the  level  of  protection 
a  database  design  parameter. 

5.1  Guaranteed  Delivery 

Techniques  for  reliable  message  delivery  are  well-known  in 
the  communication  field  as  long  as  both  sites  are  up.  For 
example,  in  ARPANET  errors  due  to  duplicate  messages, 
missinp  messages,  and  damaged  messages  are  detected  and 
corrected  by  the  network  software.  SDD-1 's  guaranteed 
delivery  mechanism  addresses  the  additional  threat  that 
the  sender  and  receiver  are  not  up  simultaneously  to 
exchange  messages. 

To  solve  this  problem,  the  RelfJet  employs  a  mechanism 
called  spool er s .  A  spooler  is  a  process  with  access  to 
secondary  storage  that  serves  as  a  first-in-first-out 
message  queue  for  a  failed  site.  Any  message  sent  to  a 
failed  DM  is  delivered  to  its  spooler  instead.  Fach 
spooler  manages  its  secondary  storage  using  conventional 
DDKS  reliability  techniques  [VFKHOFSTAD]  to  guarantee  the 
integrity  of  these  messages.  In  addition,  protection 
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apainst  spooler  site  failures  is  attained  by  enployinp 
multiple  spoolers;  as  long  as  one  spooler  is  up  anrt 
runninp  correctly,  messages  can  be  reliably  stored. 

Using  reliable  delivery,  I'RITF.  messages  can  be  sent  to 
failed  DMs .  When  a  failed  DM  recovers,  it  can  receive  its 
(spooled)  WRITF:  messages  to  brier  its  database  up  to  date. 

5.2  Transaction  Control 


Transaction  control  addresses  failures  of  the  final  DM 

that  occur  durinp  the  Write  phase.  Suppose  the  final  DM 

fails  after  sending  files  F^,...,F^^^,  but  before  sendinp 

Fk,...,Fn.  At  this  point,  the  database  is  inconsistent, 

because  DM^,...,Dfi^  ^  reflect  the  effects  of  the 

transaction  while  DM,  , . . . , DM  do  not.  Transaction  control 

k  n 

ensures  that  inconsistencies  of  this  type  are  rectified  in 
a  tinely  fashion. 

The  basic  technique  employed  is  a  variant  of  "two-phase 
commit"  [GRAY].  Durinp  phase  1,  the  final  DM  transmits 
K,j,...,F  but  the  receiving  DMs  do  not  install  then  yet. 
Durinr  phase  2,  the  final  DM  sends  Commit  messapes  to 
DM,,..., DM  ,  whereupon  each  DM.  does  the  instal 1 ation .  If 
some  DM,  DM^  say,  has  received  ,  but  not  a  Commit,  and 
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the  final  DM  has  failed,  Df'^  consults  the  other  DMs.  If 
any  have  received  a  Commit,  DM^  does  the  installation;  if 
none  have  received  Commits,  none  do  the  installation, 
thereby  aborting  the  transaction. 


This  technique  offers  complete  protection  apainst  failures 
of  the  final  DM,  but  is  susceptible  to  multi-site 
failures.  Fnhancements  that  offer  arbitrarily  hiph 
protection  apainst  multiple  failures  are  described  in 
[HAMMER  and  SHIPMAN]. 


5.3  The  Write  Rule 


If  transactions  T^  and  T^  complete  execution  at 
approximately  the  same  time  and  have  intersectinp 
write-sets,  a  mechanism  is  needed  to  ensure  that  their 
updates  are  installed  "in  the  same  order"  at  all  DMs.  One 
way  to  do  this  is  to  attach  the  transaction ' s  timestamp  to 
each  Write  command,  and  require  that  DMs  process  Write 
commands  in  timestamp  order.  This  technique  introduces 
unnecessary  delays  however.  It  is  possible  to  do  better 
by  timestampinp  the  database  as  well  as  Write  commands. 


Every  physical  data  item  in  the  database  is  tinestamped 
with  the  time  of  the  most  recent  transaction  that  updated 
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it.  In  addition,  each  Write  command  carries  the  timestamp 
of  the  transaction  that,  generated  it.  When  an  update  is 
committed  at  a  DM,  the  following  Write  rule  is  applied: 
for  each  data  item,  X,  in  the  Write  command,  the  value  of 
X  is  modified  at  the  DM  if  and  only  if  X's  stored 
tirrestamp  is  less  than  the  timestamp  of  the  Write  command. 
Thus  ''recent"  updates  (ones  with  hip;  timestamps)  are  never 
overwritten  by  "older"  ones.  The  net  effect  is  the  same 
as  processinp  Write  commands  in  timestamp  ^rder.  This 
technique  was  oripinally  suppested  by  [THOMAS]. 

A  principal  objection  to  this  technique  is  the  apparent 
hiph  cost  of  storinp  timestamps  for  every  data  item  in  the 
database.  However  this  cost  is  reduced  to  acceptable 
levels  by  cachinp  the  timestamps  (see  [BFRHSTFIH  et  al. 
b])  . 

When  updates  are  installed  at  all  DMs  the  Write  phase  is 
completed.  At  this  point  the  transaction  has  been  fully 


processed . 
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6.  Directory  Management 

SDD-1  maintains  directories  containing  relation  and 
fragment  definitions,  fragment  locations,  and  usage 
statistics.  Since  TMs  use  directories  for  every 
transaction,  efficient  and  flexible  directory  management 
is  important.  The  main  issues  in  directory  management  are 
whether  or  not  to  store  directories  redundantly,  and 
whether  directory  updates  should  be  centralized  or 
decentralized.  We  have  made  these  issues  a  matter  of 
database  design  by  treating  directories  as  ordinary  user 
data .  This  approach  allows  directories  to  be  fragmented, 
distributed  with  arbitrary  redundancy,  and  updated  from 
arbitrary  TNs. 

But  there  are  some  problems.  First,  performance  could  be 
degraded  by  requiring  that  every  directory  access  incur 
general  transaction  overhead,  and  by  requiring  that  every 
access  to  remotely  stored  directories  incur  communication 
delays.  We  avoid  these  performance  problems  by  caching 
recently  referenced  directory  fragments  at  each  TM, 
discarding  them  if  rendered  obsolete  by  directory  updates. 
Since  directories  are  relatively  static,  this  solution  is 
appropriate . 
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A  second  problem  is  that  we  now  need  a  directory  that 
tells  where  each  directory  frarment  is  stored.  This 
directory  is  called  the  directory  locator ,  and  a  copy  of 
it  is  stored  at  every  DM.  This  solution  is  appropriate 
because  directory  locators  are  relatively  small,  and  quite 
static. 
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7.  History 


SDD-1  is  the  first  pener al-purpose  distributed  DBMS  ever 
developed.  Its  desipn  was  initiated  in  1976  and  completed 
in  197 8.  The  first  version  of  the  system  which  included 
distributed  query  processing  was  released  in  mid-197P  and 
a  complete  prototype  system  including  concurrency  control 
and  reliable  writing  will  be  released  in  autumn  1979. 
SDD-1  is  implemented  for  DEC-10  and  DEC-20  computers 
running  the  TEF1FX  and  T0PS-20  operating  systems;  its 
communication  medium  is  the  ARPA  network.  SDD-1  is  built 
on  top  of  existing  software  to  the  extent  possible;  most 
notably  it  employs  an  existing  DBMS,  called  Datacomputer 
[FARILL  and  STERFI],  to  handle  all  database  management 
issues.  The  current  system  is  configured  with  four  sites, 
although  the  software  can  support  any  reasonable  number. 

The  complete  SDD-1  software  consists  of  25,000  lines  of 
RCPL  code.  The  compiled  DF  has  47K  36-bit  words  of  code; 
the  compiled  TF  has  120K  36-bit  words  of  code,  of  which 
A5K  words  are  "borrowed"  from  Datacomputer  '  s  object  code. 
The  design  and  implementation  represents  about  10  people 
years  of  effort. 
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P.  Conclusion 

SPP-1  is  a  peneral -pur  pose  distributed  PHNS,  interratinr 
database  manapement,  distributed  processing  and  reliable 
communication  technolopies  into  a  cohesive  system.  This 
interration  offers  substantial  benefits  by  combininp  the 
advantapes  of  distributed  processinp  with  the  advantapes 
of  centralized  database  manapement.  At  the  same  tine  it 
introduces  new  technical  problems,  of  which  the  most 
critical  are  concurrency  control,  query  processinp,  and 
reliable  writinp.  This  paper  has  outlined  the  SDP-1 
solutions  to  each  of  these  problems.  The  existence  of 
SPP-1  as  a  system  demonstrates  that  these  problems  can  be 
solved  in  an  inteprated  software  system,  and  that 
distributed  database  manapement  is  indeed  a  feasible 
technolory.  For  in-depth  presentations  of  our  techniques 
we  refer  the  reader  to  [ PFRNSTFIII  et  al.  a,b],  [PFRNSTFTM 
and  SHIPMAN],  f GOODMAN  et  al.]  and  [ IIAMMFR  and  SHIPMAN]. 
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Abstract 


This  paper  presents  the  concurrency  control  strategy  of 
bDD-1  .  SDD-1 ,  a  bystem  for  Distributed  Databases,  is  a 
prototype  distributed  database  system  being  developed  by 
CCA.  In  bDD-1  ,  portions  of  data  distributed  throughout  a 
network  may  be  replicated  at  multiple  sites.  The  SDD-1 
concurrency  control  guarantees  database  consistency  in  the 
face  of  such  distribution  and  replication. 
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2.  Literature  Review 

The  concurrency  control  problem  in  database  systems  has 
been  a  major  research  focus  for  some  time.  In  centralized 
database  management  systems  (abbr.  DBMSs),  the 
conventional  method  to  control  concurrent  update  activity 
is  two-phase  locking  [Eswaran  et  al.].  Two  phase  locking 
requires  that  every  transaction: 

1.  locks  the  data  it  reads  and  writes  before  it 
actually  accesses  it,  and 

2.  does  not  obtain  any  new  locks  after  it  has  released 
a  lock. 

Once  a  data  item  is  locked,  no  other  transaction  may  lock 
that  data  item  until  the  owner  of  that  lock  releases  it. 
Research  into  locking-based  concurrency  controls  has 
analyzed  deadlock  problems,  logical  locks  described  by 
predicates  (instead  of  by  data  item  names),  granularity  of 
locks,  and  efficient  locking  algorithms  [Chamberlin  et 
al.],  [Eswaran  et  al.],  [Gray  et  al.],  [King  and 
Collmeyer],  [Reis  and  Stonebr aker  ] . 
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Locking  methods  have  also  been  proposed  for  distributed 
DBMSs.  One  technique,  called  pr imary-site ,  uses  a  central 
lock  controller  to  manage  the  locks  [Alsberg  and  Day]. 
Alternatively,  locks  can  be  distributed  with  the  data, 
since  data  can  be  distributed  redundantly,  in  principle 
all  copies  would  have  to  be  locked.  To  reduce  locking 
overhead,  one  copy  of  each  file  (say)  can  be  designated  to 
be  primary,  unly  the  primary  copy  then  needs  to  be 
locked,  independent  of  which  copies  or  how  many  copies  are 
accessed  [ Stonebr aker  ] .  Variations  of  locking  which  set 
"imaginary  locks"  [Thomas  a,b]  or  which  use  version 
numbers  [Stearns  et  al.],  [Reed],  [Rosenkrantz  et  al.] 
have  also  been  proposed.  (See  also  [Bernstein  and  Shipman 
bj  for  a  proof  that  these  methods  are  essentially  locking 
approaches . ) 

These  distributed  locking  approaches  are  quite  similar  to 
centralized  concurrency  controls,  with  the  usual 
termination  problems  of  indefinite  postponement  and/or 
deadlock.  These  mechanisms  do  differ,  however,  from 
centralized  schemes  in  one  respect  --  the  possibility  of 
asynchronous  failures  of  sites  and  communication  links 
while  an  update  is  in  the  midst  of  being  processed.  Many 
of  the  proposed  distributed  concurrency  controls  have 
concentrated  on  this  problem  of  failure  (e.g.,  [Alsberg 
and  DayJ  [Menasce  et  al.J  [Stonebraker ]  [Thomas]). 
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The  concurrency  control  mechanism  of  SDD-1  differs  from 
all  of  the  above  mechanisms  in  at  least  one  way.  In 
SDD-1,  information  about  how  transactions  can  conflict  is 
preanalyzed  before  the  transactions  are  submitted,  so  that 
riot  all  transactions  need  synchron  i  zat  ion .  This 
preanalysis  technique  is  the  heart  of  the  SDD-1 
concurrency  control  and  is  the  main  topic  of  this  paper. 
Also,  the  run-time  synchronization  mechanisms  of  SDD-1, 
which  differ  considerably  from  locking,  are  discussed.  An 
early  restricted  version  of  the  SDD-1  concurrency  control 
is  discussed  in  [Bernstein  et  al.]. 


This  paper  is  organized  in  fifteen  sections.  We  begin,  in 
Section  3,  with  a  review  of  those  aspects  of  SDD-1 
architecture  that  impact  concurrency  control.  Section  4 
defines  correctness  for  a  concurrency  control  mechanism. 
Then,  in  Sections  5  and  6,  we  discuss  two  important 
techniques  on  which  the  SDD-1  concurrency  control  is 
based:  timestamps  and  transaction  classes.  Sections  7-10 
develop  the  preanalysis  technique.  An  overview  of  the 
mathematics  used  in  preanalysis  has  been  isolated  in 
Section  9  and  can  be  skipped  without  loss  of  continuity. 
Sections  11  and  13  describe  implementation  aspects  of  the 
mechanism,  and  Section  12  describes  a  special  protocol  for 


transactions  that  would  otherwise  induce  tremendous 


synchronization  overhead. 


In  Section  14,  we  discuss  the 
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reliability  aspects  of  the  implementation.  we  conclude  in 
Lection  It  with  a  summary  of  the  advantages  of  our  method 
and  a  comparison  with  other  proposed  distributed 
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3.  Review  of  SDD-1  Architecture 


The  architecture  of  SDD-1  is  described  in  [ROTHNIE  and 
GOODMAN]  and  [ROTHNIE  et  al . ] .  We  review  here  those 
aspects  of  the  architecture  that  are  needed  for 
understanding  the  concurrency  control  mechanism. 

A  user  of  SDD-1  sees  a  conventional  DBMS.  The  logical 
database  is  expressed  in  a  relational  data  model  which, 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  user's  transaction,  is 
nonredundant  and  nondistr ibuted .  Issues  that  are 
consequences  of  physical  data  distribution  and  redundancy 
are  entirely  handled  by  the  system  and  are  visible  to  the 
user  transaction  only  insofar  as  they  affect  performance. 
Transactions  are  expressed  as  a  program  written  in  a 
semi-procedur al  data  manipulation  language  called 
Datalanguage  [CCA]. 

Internally,  SDD-1  consists  of  two  types  of  modules,  called 
transaction  modules  (abbr.  TMs)  and  data  modules  (abbr. 
DMs).  Each  site  can  contain  either  one  or  both  types  of 
modules.  DMs  store  physical  data  and  behave  much  like 
conventional  (i.e.,  nondistributed )  DBMSs.  TMs  are 


responsible  for  supervising  the  execution  of 


user 
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transactions,  translating  from  the  user's  nondistributed 
view  of  the  data  to  the  realities  of  its  distribution  and 
r  eclundancy . 


The  basic  unit  of  user  computation  in  SDD-1  is  the 
transaction .  The  execution  of  each  transaction  is 
supervised  by  a  TM  and  consists  of  three  sequential  steps: 


1.  The  transaction  reads  a  subset  of  the  database, 
called  its  read-set ,  into  a  distributed  private 
workspace . 

2.  It  does  some  computation  on  the  workspace. 

3.  The  transaction  writes  some  of  the  values  in  its 
workspace  into  a  subset  of  the  database,  called  its 
wr ite-set .  The  write-set  need  not  be  included  in 
the  read-set. 


bince  the  transaction  is  coded  in  terms  of  the  logical 
database,  and  since  the  physical  database  in  general  has 
redundant  copies  of  many  logical  data  items,  the  TM  must 
choose  which  physical  copies  of  tne  logical  data  items 
referenced  by  the  transaction  should  be  read  or  written. 
To  keep  the  physical  database  internally  consistent,  the 
TM  must  apply  each  write  operation  on  a  data  item  to  all 
physical  copies  of  that  data  item.  However,  only  one  of 
the  physical  copies  of  each  logical  data  item  needs  to  be 
used  for  reading. 
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To  obtain  the  read-set  data  for  a  transaction's  input  and 
later  to  write  its  output  into  copies  of  its  write-set,  a 
TM  sends  READ  and  WRITE  messages  to  DMs .  A  READ  message 
is  a  request  by  a  TM  to  read  some  of  the  data  items  stored 
at  a  DM  and  to  store  them  in  a  local  workspace  at  that  DM 
on  behalf  of  some  transaction.  A  WRITE  message  is  sent  by 
a  TM  to  a  DM  to  report  updates  produced  by  a  transaction 
which  the  TM  supervised. 

To  process  a  transaction,  a  TM  must  send  READ  messages  to 
obtain  the  transaction’s  read-set.  Logical  data  items  are 
obtained  from  physical  copies  selected  by  the  TM .  The  TM 
sends  a  READ  message  to  those  DMs  that  store  the  selected 
copies  to  be  read  by  the  transaction. 

After  all  READ  messages  have  been  processed  (i.e.,  after 
they  have  been  positively  acknowledged),  the  TM  supervises 
the  execution  of  the  transaction.  This  function  of  the  TM 
is  performed  by  the  access  planner  and  is  described  in 
[WONG  et  al].  It  is  the  job  of  the  concurrency  control 
mechanism  to  guarantee  that  the  physical  read-set  obtained 
by  READ  messages  is  internally  consistent,  so  that  the 
transaction  will  produce  correct  output. 

Write  operations  performed  by  the  transaction  are  put  into 
a  temporary  file  and  are  deferred  until  the  transaction 
completes  execution.  After  the  transaction  completes 
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execution,  the  TM  broadcasts  these  updates  to  DMs  as  WHITE 
messages.  Each  update  to  a  logical  data  item,  say  x,  is 
sent  to  all  EMs  that  have  a  stored  copy  of  x. 


h  TM  sends  at  most  one  HEAD  message  and  at  most  one  WHITE 
message  to  each  bM  on  behalf  of  a  single  transaction.  If, 
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4.  Concurrent  Correctness 


The  system  usually  has  many  transactions  in  progress  at 
any  one  time,  both  because  there  are  multiple  TMs 
operating  concurrently  within  the  system  and  because 
individual  TMs  are  processing  transactions  concurrently. 
If  the  READS  and  WRITES  that  implement  these  transactions 
were  arbitrarily  interleaved,  then  serious  problems  of 
database  consistency  would  result.  The  usual  method  of 
avoiding  these  consistency  problems  is  by  guaranteeing 
that  the  execution  of  transactions  is  serializable 
[ ESWARAN  et  al]  [ PAPADIMITRIOU  et  al]  [ROSENKRANTZ  et  al]. 

We  say  that  an  interleaved  execution  of  a  set  of 
transactions  is  serializable  if  it  is  "equivalent"  to  a 
history  of  operation  in  which  each  of  the  transactions 
runs  alone  to  completion  before  the  next  one  begins.  Two 
executions  are  equivalent  if  in  both  executions  each 
transaction  produces  the  same  output,  thereby  leading  to 


the  same  final  state 

of 

the  database. 

That 

is, 

an 

interleaved  execution 

is 

serializable  if 

it 

could 

be 

reproduced  by  a  non-inter  leaved  (i.e.,  serial)  execution 
of  the  same  set  of  transactions.  Note  that 
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serializability  requires  only  that  there  exists  some 
serial  order  equivalent  to  the  actual  interleaved 
execution.  There  may  in  fact  be  several  such  equivalent 
serial  orderings. 


The  adoption  of  serializability  as  the  criterion  for 
concurrent  correctness  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
each  user  transaction  will  preserve  database  consistency 
if  it  runs  atomically.  That  is,  if  only  one  transaction 
is  allowed  to  execute  at  a  time,  and  if  the  database  state 
is  initially  consistent,  then  after  executing  a 
transaction  the  database  state  must  still  be  consistent. 
So,  a  serial  ordering  of  transaction  executions  will,  by 
induction,  result  in  a  consistent  database  state.  Since  a 
serializable  execution  is  equivalent  to  some  serial  one,  a 
serializable  execution  results  in  a  consistent  database 
state  as  well. 


The  issue  of  serializability  arises  because  a  system's 
atomic  actions  are  at  a  finer  granularity  than  its  users' 
atomic  actions.  In  SDD-1 ,  the  users'  atomic  actions  are 
transactions,  while  the  system's  atomic  actions  are  the 
execution  of  HEAD  and  WHITE  messages  at  the  DMs  .  Each  DM 
behaves  as  if  HEADs  and  WKITEs  are  processed  atomically, 
so  it  is  impossible  for  a  HEAD  operation  to  observe  the 
effects  of  only  a  part  of  a  WHITE  operation  at  a  DM. 
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When  a  system  allows  the  execution  of  several  transactions 
at  the  same  time,  then  the  system's  operations 
cor  respond i ng  to  different  transactions  are  interleaved. 
If  the  interleaving  is  not  controlled,  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  the  behavior  of  such  a  system  conforms  to 
the  user’s  expectation  that  each  transaction  is  processed 
as  an  indivisible  computation. 

For  example,  assume  there  is  a  single  copy  of  data  item  x, 
which  initially  has  the  value  x=0.  There  are  two 
transactions  in  the  system;  transaction  i  sets  x:=x+1,  and 
transaction  j  sets  x:=x+2.  The  following  sequence  of 
events  occurs: 

Transaction  i  reads  x=0 
Transaction  j  reads  x=0 
Transaction  j  sets  x:=2 
Transaction  i  sets  x : = 1 

Any  serial  execution  of  the  two  transactions,  one  after 
the  other,  would  have  resulted  in  setting  x  to  3- 
However,  the  result  of  this  interleaved  execution  is  to 
set  x  to  1,  contrary  to  the  user's  intention.  This 
execution  history  is  not  serializable,  since  no  serial 
processing  of  these  transactions  will  produce  the  observed 
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To  guarantee  ser ializability  in  SDD-1 ,  we  apparently  need 
to  avoid  undesirable  interleavings  of  HEAD  and  WHITE 
messages  --  those  that  lead  to  nonserializable  executions. 
We  accomplish  this  goal  using  two  mechanisms.  First,  we 
examine  each  transaction  to  determine  if  it  is  conceivable 
that  it  could  participate  in  a  nonserializable  execution. 
As  we  will  see,  many  transactions  will  never  produce  READs 
and  WHITES  that  interleave  badly  with  other  transactions, 
and  hence  can  be  run  unsynchronized.  Second,  for  those 
transactions  that  are  determined  to  be  dangerous  because 
they  can  participate  in  nonserializable  executions,  we 
synchronize  their  HEAD  and  WHITE  messages  using  protocols 
that  avoid  undesirable  interleavings.  These  protocols  are 
based  on  a  timestamping  mechanism  and  are  quite  different 
from  the  locking  protocols  used  in  conventional 
centralized  LBMSs. 


As  we  will  see,  most  of  the  effort  in  distinguishing 
transactions  that  require  no  synchronization  from  the 
dangerous  ones  is  done  statically  when  the  database  is 
designed,  when  a  transaction  is  actually  submitted,  a 
simple  local  table  look-up  is  sufficient  to  determine  how 
much,  if  any,  synchronization  is  required.  The  run-time 
mechanism  is  the  collection  of  protocols  that  must  be 
invoked  lor  those  transactions  that  do  require 


synchronization . 


? a  £  e  -  14- 
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Note  that  these  two  components  of  the  concurrency  control 
mechanism  are  independent.  Our  technique  for  analyzing 
transactions  to  determine  sources  of  nonser i al i zabi 1 i ty 
could  be  used  in  conjunction  with  conventional  locking 
protocols.  Or,  we  could  run  all  transactions  using  our 
timestamp-based  protocols  and  ignore  the  preanalysis  step 
entirely,  as  in  present  systems  that  use  locking  without 
preanalysis.  Together  the  two  mechanisms  provide  a 
powerful  technique  for  synchron i z i ng  concurrent 
transactions  at  low  cost. 

Before  describing  the  heart  of  the  system  —  the  method 
for  determining  the  amount  of  synchronization  required  by 
each  transaction  and  the  protocols  that  effect  that 
synchron i zation  —  we  must  first  describe  two  basic 
concepts  that  underlie  much  of  the  concurrency  control 
mechanism.  These  concepts,  timestamps  and  transaction 


classes,  are  described  in  the  next  two  sections. 
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5.  Timestamps 


bach  transaction  executed  by  SDD-1  is  assigned  a  globally 
unique  timestamp.  Transaction  timestamps  serve  a  number 
of  purposes  for  synchronizing  HEADS  and  WHITES.  To 
generate  globally  unique  timestamps,  a  TM  reads  its  local 
clock  and  appends  its  unique  TM  number  as  the  low  order 
bits  of  the  timestamp.  By  requiring  that  once  a  clock  is 
read  it  cannot  be  read  again  until  it  has  been 
incremented,  we  ensure  that  every  timestamp  is  globally 
unique  within  the  system  [THOMAS  a]. 

The  clocks  are  actually  maintained  as  part  of  the  Reliable 
Network,  the  reliable  communications  facility  of  SDD-1. 
by  using  the  clock  synchronization  method  described  in 
[LAMPORT],  the  system  behaves  as  if  there  were  a  single 
virtual  clock  available  to  all  sites. 

One  use  of  timestamps  is  in  processing  WHITE  messages  that 
arrive  at  a  DM  out  of  order.  The  problem  is  that  the 
WHITE  messages  sent  by  two  transactions  that  update  the 
same  logical  data  item  may  be  processed  in  different 
orders  at  different  DMs ,  thereby  producing  mutually 
inconsistent  copies  of  the  data  item.  One  way  to  solve 
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this  problem  is  to  attach  the  transaction's  timestamp  to 
all  of  its  WRITE  messages,  and  then  require  that  WRITE 
messages  be  processed  in  timestamp  order  at  all  DMs.  A 
better  method  that  gives  more  flexibility  to  DMs  in  the 
processing  of  WRITE  messages  uses  timestamped  data  items 
and  is  adopted  in  SDD-1  (this  method  was  originally 
suggested  in  [THOMAS  a]). 

A  transaction's  timestamp  is  carried  on  all  of  its  WRITE 
messages.  In  addition,  every  physical  data  item  at  every 


DM  has  an 

associated  timestamp.  Note 

that 

timestamps 

are 

attached 

to  physical  data 

items ; 

there 

may 

be 

many 

physical 

copies  of  a  logical 

data  item 

and 

each 

one 

has 

its  own 

attached  timestamp. 

The  timestamp 

of  a 

data 

item 

is  the  timestamp  of  the  last  WRITE  message  that  updated 
it.  Each  DM  processes  WRITE  messages  according  to  the 
following  WRITE  message  rule:  A  data  item  is  updated  by  a 
WRITE  message  if  and  only  if  the  data  item's  timestamp  is 
less  than  the  WRITE  message's  timestamp.  (Recall  that  a 
WRITE  message  contains  the  final  values  of  data  items,  not 
computations  to  be  performed  on  them.)  So,  to  process  a 
data  item  in  a  WRITE  message,  the  DM  compares  the 
timestamp  of  the  WRITE  message  with  the  timestamp  of  its 
stored  copy  of  the  data  item.  If  the  timestamp  of  the 
WRITE  message  exceeds  the  timestamp  of  the  stored  data 


item,  then  the  new  value  of  the  data  item  in  the  WRITE 
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message  is  written  into  the  stored  data  item  along  with 
the  new  timestamp.  Otherwise,  the  update  is  not  performed 
on  that  stored  data  item.  This  is  a  data  item  by  data 
item  check;  some  data  items  in  the  WRITE  message  may 
result  in  update  operations  while  others  may  not. 

Whenever  a  WRITE  message  for  a  recent  transaction  that 
updates  some  data  item  is  processed  at  a  DM  before  a  WRITE 
message  for  an  earlier  (i.e.,  older)  transaction  that 
updates  the  same  data  item,  the  latter  WRITE  message  will 
contain  a  data  item  update  that  is  not  performed.  Such  a 
situation  is  not  an  error.  It  is  simply  the  way  that  the 
system  reorders  updates  to  occur  in  the  same  order  that 
their  generating  transactions  executed.  That  is,  the  net 
effect  of  a  set  of  WRITE  messages  processed  at  a  DM  in 
arbitrary  order  is  the  same  as  the  effect  of  processing 
them  in  timestamp  order  without  the  WRITE  message  rule. 
The  principal  advantage  of  using  the  WRITE  message  rule  is 
that  WRITE  messages  can  be  processed  as  soon  as  they  are 
received,  thereby  avoiding  artificial  queuing  delays  at 
the  DMs. 

Note  that  the  correctness  of  the  WRITE  message  rule  in 
reordering  updates  does  not  require  that  clocks  in 
different  TMs  be  at  all  synchronized.  This  is  true  of 
other  timestamp  related  mechanisms  in  SDD-1  as  well.  For 
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reasons  of  efficiency,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  assume 
that  clock  values  in  different  TMs  are  reasonably  close  to 
each  other. 

A  principal  objection  to  timestamped  data  items  is  its 
cost.  However,  not  all  timestamps  actually  need  to  be 
stored.  If  the  timestamp  of  a  data  item  is  earlier  than 
the  timestamp  of  any  transaction  whose  WRITE  messages  have 
not  yet  been  processed,  then  the  data  item's  timestamp  is 
effectively  zero.  Any  WRITE  message  that  tries  to  update 
that  data  item  will  succeed,  because  the  WRITE  message 
will  have  a  later  timestamp  than  the  data  item.  So,  we 
need  only  maintain  the  timestamps  of  recently  updated  data 
items.  If  a  data  item  is  not  updated  for  a  while  (say  a 
few  minutes),  then  its  timestamp  can  be  assumed  to  be  zero 
and  therefore  dropped.  A  caching  mechanism  for  timestamps 
using  dificrential  files  is  used  in  SDD-1  for  this 
purpose.  Using  this  mechanism,  we  judge  that  the  overhead 
in  maintaining  timestamps  will  be  small,  since  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  data  items  will  require  their 
timestamps  to  be  stored  in  the  cache  at  one  time. 
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b.  Transaction  Classes 


A  crucial  aspect  of  the  SDD-1  concurrency  control 
mechanism  is  its  ability  to  distinguish  between 
transactions  that  require  synchronization  and  those  that 
do  not-  by  examining  the  read-set  and  write-set  of 
transactions ,  the  system  can  determine  which  transactions 
conflict  with  each  other.  Intuitively,  two  transactions 
confl ict  if  the  read-set  or  write-set  of  one  intersects 
the  write-set  of  the  other.  Such  conflicts  are  the  main 
cause  of  nonserializability .  They  are  avoided  in 
conventional  DBMSs  by  locking  data  items  so  that  two 
conflicting  transactions  never  run  concurrently.  However, 
preventing  all  conflicts  is  more  than  what  is  required  to 
guarantee  ser ial izabil ity .  by  analyzing  a  graph  theoretic 
representation  of  the  transactions,  called  a  conflict 
graph ,  the  system  can  isolate  the  dangerous  conflicts  tnat 
can  potentially  lead  to  nonserializability.  This  analysis 
technique  will  be  described  in  detail  later  in  the  paper. 


Unfortunately,  analyzing  the  conflict  graph  at  run-time 
for  all  executing  transactions  is  too  time  consuming. 
Also,  since  the  transactions  are  distributed  at  run-time. 
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assembling  a  conflift  graph  would  require  too  much 
communication.  So,  we  transform  this  run-time  analysis 
into  a  static  analysis  done  only  once  at  database  design 
time  by  capitalizing  on  the  predictability  of  transaction 
types  in  the  following  way. 

When  designing  the  database,  the  database  administrator 
establishes  a  static  set  of  transaction  classes. 
Formally,  each  transaction  class  is  defined  by  a  logical 
read-set  and  write-set  and  is  assigned  to  run  at  a 
particular  TM.  A  transaction  fits  in  a  class  if  the 
read-set  and  write-set  of  the  transaction  is  contained 
(respectively)  in  the  read-set  and  write-set  of  the  class. 
Read-set  and  write-set  definitions  are  expressed  using 
simple  predicates,  so  that  class  membership  can  be  checked 
quickly  (see  Figure  6.1). 

The  conflict  graph  analysis  is  now  done  on  the  statically 
defined  transaction  classes  instead  of  on  the  transactions 
themselves.  This  analysis  yields  the  type  of 
synchronization,  if  any,  required  for  each  class.  At 
run-time,  when  a  transaction  is  submitted  to  a  TM,  the  TM 
selects  a  class  in  which  the  transaction  fits  and  applies 
the  type  of  synchron i zation  specified  by  the  analysis  for 


that  class. 
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Class  Definitions  Using  Simple  Predicates  Figure  6.1 


delation  Schema:  INVENTORY  ( ITEM// ,  DESCRIPTION  ,  PRICE , 

QUANTITY) 

Class  1 

read-set:  INVENTOKY  [ITEM# , PRICE] 

write-set:  INVENTOKY  [PRICE] 

comments:  transactions  that  update  prices 


Class  2 

read-set:  INVENTORY  [ITEM# , QUANTITY ] 

WHERE  (PRICE  >  $100) 
write-set:  INVENTORY  [QUANTITY] 

comments:  transactions  that  update  quantities  of 

high-priced  items 


Class  i 

read-set:  INVENTORY  [ITEM# , DESCRIPTION , PRICE] 

WHERE  (QUANTITY  >  0) 
write-set:  user's  terminal 

comments:  transactions  that  display  item  information 

about  items  currently  in  stock. 


The  utility  of  classes  lies  in  the  property  that  two 
transactions  that  run  in  different  classes  conflict  only 
if  their  classes  conflict.  Hence,  conflicts  between 
transactions  can  be  determined  by  conflicts  between 
classes,  bo,  an  analysis  of  the  classes  at  database 
design  time  is  sufficient  to  determine  potentially 
dangerous  conflicts  between  transactions  at  run  time.  We 
believe  that,  for  many  kinds  of  applications,  the  most 
frequent  determination  will  be  that  the  class  participates 
in  no  dangerous  conflicts  and  can  therefore  run  with  only 
local  synchronization. 
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How  a  TM  Processes  a  transaction  Figure  6.2 


Do  Forever; 

Wait  for  a  transaction,  T,  to  arrive; 

Find  a  class,  C,  in  which  T  fits; 

If  C  cannot  be  processed  locally 
then  forward  T  to  a  site  that  can  process  C 
else  begin 

look  up  the  synchronization  rules  for  class  C, 
send  out  appropriate  READ  messages  on 

behalf  of  T,  synchronizating  where  necessary; 
supervise  the  distributed  execution  of  T; 
send  out  WRITE  messages  on  behalf  of  T 
end 

end 


For  a  set  of  class  definitions  to  be  feasible,  it  must 
cover  all  transactions  that  might  ever  be  submitted.  It 
is  not  necessary  that  every  TM  have  enough  classes  to 
accept  all  possible  transactions,  since  a  TM  can  forward  a 
transaction  to  some  other  TM  for  execution.  However,  it 


is  necessary  that  every  possible  transaction  fit  in  a 
class  supported  by  some  TM.  A  sketch  of  how  a  transaction 
is  routed  and  executed  by  TMs  appears  in  figure  6.2. 


p'-'t 


To  ensure  the  ser ializability  of  transactions  which 
execute  in  the  same  class,  we  require  that  within  a  class 
all  of  the  transactions  are  actually  executed  serially, 
one  after  another.  To  formalize  this  requirement,  some 
notation  is  helpful.  Let  the  processing  of  a  READ  message 
on  behalf  of  transaction  i  at  ^alf)ha  «  be  denoted  R^ipha. 
Similarly,  let  the  processing  of  a  WRITE  message  on  behalf 
of  transaction  i  at  DMalpha  be  denoted  w|lpha.  Then  we 
can  express  the  requirement  that  transactions  within  a 
class  run  serially  as  follows: 


Class  Pipelining  Rules:  For  each  DM  ,  .  ,  for  each  class 

- - - - -  alpha 

T,  and  for  each  pair  of  transactions  i ^  and  i2  in  I, 

Cl.  If  i  and  i^.  both  read  from  DM  .  .  ,  then  R1.]  .  is 

1  2  alpha’  alpha 

processed  before  ^afpha  on^y  if  i.j  has  an  earlier 
timestamp  than  i0. 


•  *  We  use  lower  case  Greek  letters  to  denoted  DMs.  We  use 

lower  case  Roman  letters  i,j,k,...  to  denote  transactions. 
We  denote  the  class  in  which  transaction  i  executes  by  i. 
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C2.  If  1 ,  and  i~  both  write  into  DM  .  .  ,  then  W*I  .  is 

I  2  alpha’  alpha 

processed  before  wa£pha  on^y  if  i-|  has  an  earlier 
timestamp  than  i^. 

C3.  If  i.  reads  some  data  item  at  DM  ,  .  and  i~  writes 
1  alpha  2 

some  data  at  DM  ,  .  ,  then  R1!  .  is  processed  before 

alpha  alpha 

Wa?pha  only  has  an  earlier  timestamp  than  ij. 

The  class  pipelining  rules  force  transactions  that  run  in 
a  single  class  to  be  processed  serially  at  all  DMs  in  the 
same  order.  Rules  Cl  and  C2  guarantee  that  READ  and  WRITE 
messages  (respectively)  from  each  class  are  processed  in 
timestamp  order  at  all  DMs.  Rule  C 3  guarantees  that  READ 
messages  from  each  class  only  see  updates  from  earlier 
WRITE  messages  in  that  class.*  These  rules  are  sufficient 
to  guarantee  the  noninterference  of  any  two  transactions 
that  run  in  a  single  class. 

The  class  pipelining  rule,  although  stated  in  terms  of 


DMs, 

is 

actually 

enforced 

by 

mechanisms  at  both 

TMs  and 

DMs. 

For 

each  class  that  a 

TM 

processes,  the 

messages 

from 

that 

class 

are  sent 

to 

each  DM  in  an  order 

that  is 

*  Actually 
must  only 

intersects 


a  weaker  condition  than  C3  is  possible.  C3 

be  applied  when  the  read-set  of  i.  at  DM  ,  . 

1  alpha 


the  write-set  of  i^  at  DMaipha>  since  this 


the  only  case  when  i.  can  actually  see  the  update  produced 
by  ip.  However,  to  eliminate  several  special  analyses 
that  would  be  required,  we  assume  C3  is  always  applied. 
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8.  Interclass  Interference 


8.1  An  Example  of  Safe  Interference 


We  say  that  a  set  of  transactions  inter f ere  if  the  system 
allows  them  to  be  interleaved  in  a  nonserial  manner. 
Given  the  class  pipelining  rule,  we  need  not  be  concerned 
with  interference  among  transactions  in  the  same  class, 
since  they  are  run  serially.  The  problem  now  is  to  avoid 
interference  among  transactions  in  different  classes.  A 
critical  aspect  of  our  solution  to  this  problem  is 
isolating  those  cases  where  transactions  in  different 
classes  never  interfere  with  each  other.  This  requires 
some  subtlety,  for  even  when  transactions  read  and  write 
the  same  data  items,  they  may  not  interfere,  as 
illustrated  by  the  following  simple  example. 


Suppose  we  run  two  transactions,  say  i  and  j,  in  two 
different  classes,  T  and  3>  each  of  which  first  finds  the 
EMPLOYEE  record  whose  NAME  domain  has  the  value  'JON  DOE'; 
then  each  writes  a  distinct  new  value  into  the  PHONE// 
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domain  of  that  record  (the  phone  numbers  written  by  the 
two  transactions  are  different).  Naturally,  the  final 
value  of  JON  DOE's  PHONE#,  after  both  transactions 
execute,  is  dependent  on  the  order  in  which  their  write 
operations  were  processed.  However,  no  matter  how  their 
read  and  write  operations  are  interleaved,  the  execution 
will  be  serializable.  The  transactions  will  always  appear 
to  have  executed  serially  with  the  order  of  their  writes 
determining  the  order  of  the  transactions  in  the 
serialization;  the  transaction  that  writes  JON  DOE's 
PHONE#  first  appears  first  in  the  serialization. 
Therefore,  even  though  the  transactions  have  overlapping 
write-sets  --  a  situation  that  conventionally  requires 
locking  —  no  synchronization  is  necessary. 

To  exploit  situations  of  this  type,  we  must  determine  safe 
patterns  of  interleaved  reads  and  writes  that  require  no 
synchronization.  This  determination  is  accomplished  by 
analyzing  conflicts  between  transaction  classes.  For 
example,  an  analysis  of  classes  I  and  j  above  would  show 
that  all  patterns  of  interleaved  reads  and  writes  are 
serializable.  This  analysis  is  performed  on  a  graph 
theoretic  representation  of  transaction  conflicts,  and  is 
the  subject  of  the  next  section. 
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8.2  Conflict  Graphs 


As  we  observed  in  Section  6,  two  transactions  from 
different  classes  conflict  only  if  their  classes  conflict. 


To  formalize  this,  we  say  that  WRITE  message 

conflicts  with  a  READ  message  R"1,  .  iff  transaction  i's 

-  alpha 

write-set  intersects  transaction  j's  read-set.  A  WRITE 

message  W1-.  ,  conflicts  with  another  WRITE  message  W^, 

alpha  -  alpha 

iff  transaction  i's  write-set  intersects  transaction  j's 


write-set.  It  follows  that  if  R^-.  . 

alpha 

WJ.  .  »  then  the  read-set  of  class  T 

alpha 


conflicts  with 
intersects  the 


write-set  of  class  j.  By  examining  class  conflicts,  we 


can  predict  potential  transaction  conflicts,  which  are  a 
primary  component  of  the  serializability  problem.  It  will 


turn  out  that  this  examination  of  class  conflict  will  lead 


us  to  our  goal  —  a  method  for  determining  the. amount  of 
synchronization  required  by  each  transaction. 


The  method  begins  with  the  construction  of  a  conflict 
graph  (see  Figure  8.1).  In  the  graph,  each  class,  say  T, 

T  *T* 

is  modeled  by  two  nodes  labelled  r1  and  w1.  For  each 
class,  I,  an  edge  <r1,w1>  connecting  them  is  drawn  (Figure 
8.1a).  When  the  write-sets  of  two  classes,  say  T  and  3> 
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intersect,  then  the  edge  <w1,w'^>,  called  a  horizontal 
edge ,  is  drawn  (Figure  8.1b).  Similarly,  if  the  read-set 
of  one  class  (say  i),  intersects  the  write-3et  of  another 
class  (say  j),  then  an  edge  <r1,wJ>  called  a  diagonal  edge 
is  drawn  (Figure  8.1c). 

For  a  given  set  of  classes,  _C,  we  denote  the  conflict 
graph  for  C  by  CG^.  A  sample  conflict  graph  appears  in 
Figure  8.2. 

We  will  use  the  conflict  graph  to  help  us  predict  the 
amount  of  synchronization  required  by  each  transaction 
class.  The  connection  between  synchronization  protocols 
and  conflict  graphs  is  developed  in  Section  9.  Since  this 
development  is  lengthy  and  may  not  be  of  interest  to  all 
readers,  we  summarize  the  principle  results  of  Section  9 
in  Section  10.  Hence  Section  9  can  be  skipped,  if 


desired,  without  loss  of  continuity. 
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Conflict  Graph  Edges 


Figure  8 . 1 


(b)  a  horizontal  edge  is  drawn 

-r  -T 

between  a  w^w^  pair  iff 
the  write-sets  of  I  and  j 
intersect . 


(a)  a  vertical  edge  is 
drawn  between  every 

y  y 

r^w1  pair. 


(c)  a  diagonal  edge  is  drawn  between  an 

▼ 

rx,w^  pair  iff  the  read-set  of  I 
intersects  the  write-set  of  j. 
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9.  Conflict  Graph  Analysis 


9.1  Serializing  Logs 


Depending  on  the  order  in  which  READ  and  WRITE  messages 
are  processed  by  the  system,  an  interleaved  execution  of 
transactions  may  or  may  not  be  serializable.  To 
understand  which  message  orderings  are  serializable,  we 
need  a  notation  that  models  these  orderings.  In  our 
notation,  we  will  represent  the  ordered  processing  of  READ 
and  WRITE  messages  at  a  DM  by  a  log.  A  log  is  simply  a 
string  of  R's  and  W’s  that  have  the  same  DM  subscript. 

For  example,  Ralpha  Wglpha  Wglpha  Ralpha  Waipha  Ralpha  1S 
a  log  describing  the  order  in  which  READ  and  WRITE 


messages  were  processed  at  ^alpha*  When  we  say,  for 

example,  that  R*lpha  Recedes  W^lpha  (in  DMalphg's  log), 

we  mean  that  Ralp^g  was  processed  before  Waipha  at 

DM  ...  . 

alpha 


A  log  is  a  complete  representation  of  the  computations 
performed  on  the  database  at  a  DM.  If  we  were  given  the 
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list  of  data  items  read  and  written  by  each  WRITE  message 
as  well  as  the  timestamps  of  transactions  (so  that  we 
could  correctly  apply  the  WRITE  message  rule),  then  we 
would  be  able  to  reproduce  the  computation  that  was 
actually  performed  at  the  DM.  So,  an  "interleaved 
execution  of  transactions"  in  SDD-1  is  modelled  by  a 
"collection  of  DM  logs,  one  per  DM".  We  will  therefore 
use  these  two  terms  interchangeably. 

Suppose  we  are  given  an  interleaved  execution  of  N 
transactions,  represented  by  a  set  of  DM  logs.  Which  of 
the  N!  possible  serializations  of  the  transactions  is  an 
equivalent  serialization  of  the  given  logs?  A 
serialization  is  equivalent  to  the  given  logs  if  that 
serial  execution  of  the  transactions  on  a  nondistr ibuted , 
nonredundant  database  (represented  by  the  serialization) 
produces  the  same  computation  as  the  interleaved  execution 
on  the  distributed,  redundant  database  (represented  by  the 
DM  logs).  It  is  a  theorem  that  if  each  transaction  reads 
from  a  database  that  has  had  exactly  the  same  write 


each  transaction  will  perform  the  same  computation  in  the 
serialization  as  it  did  in  the  given  interleaved  execution 
[ Papad imi tr iou  et  al].  We  can  guarantee  this  condition  by 
requiring  that  the  serialization  satisfy  the  following 
three  rules:  For  each  i,j,  and  alpha 
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If  WJ 


precedes  and  conflicts  with  R^. 


then 


2. 


3. 


a  1  ph  8  coguto  anu  v-.vwj.xjlv^uo  n  i  i'll  1 1  ^  ^  ^  ^  , 

i  must  precede  j  in  the  serialization; 

If  precedes  and  conflicts  with  then 

j  must  precede  i  in  the  serialization; 

If  Wglpha  conflicts  with  wa]_pha>  then  i  and  j  must 
appear  in  the  serialization  in  their  timestamp 
order . 


If  the  serialization  obeys  (1)  and  (2),  then  write 
operations  in  the  serialization  precede  exactly  the  same 
read  operations  as  they  did  in  the  given  interleaved 
execution.  However,  this  is  not  the  same  as  saying  that 
each  transaction  reads  from  a  database  that  has  had 
exactly  the  same  write  operations  applied  to  it  in  the 
serialization  as  were  applied  to  it  in  the  given 
execution.  The  reason  is  that  due  to  the  WRITE  message 
rule,  the  order  in  which  WRITE  messages  are  processed  is 
not  the  same  as  the  effective  order  in  which  the  write 
operations  are  applied  to  the  database;  indeed,  some  write 
operations  are  not  applied  at  all.  To  understand  this 
subtle  distinction  is  to  understand  the  need  for  rule  (3). 

In  the  logs,  the  WRITE  message  rule  prevents  certain  write 
operations  from  being  applied;  this  occurs  when  a  WRITE 
message  with  an  early  timestamp  arrives  after  a  WRITE 
message  with  a  later  timestamp  and  both  WRITE  messages 
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write  into  a  common  data  item.  The  WRITE  message  rule  is 
an  artifact  of  the  distributed  execution  of  SDD-1 ,  and 
would  not  have  been  applied  if  the  transaction  were 
executed  serially  on  a  nondistr ibuted ,  nonredundant 
database.  In  essence,  this  means  that  the  serialization 
must  produce  the  same  computation  wi thout  the  WRITE 
message  rule  that  the  given  logs  produced  wi th  the  WRITE 
message  rule.  Rules  (1)  and  (2)  alone  are  not  strong 
enough  to  make  this  guarantee. 


For  example,  suppose  the  log  for  DM  .  ,  contains  W1..  , 

°  alpha  alpha 

i  k 

W  t  ,  R  i  i  where  j  has  an  earlier  timestamp  than  i  and 
alpha  alpha  - 

all  three  messages  write  into  or  read  from  data  item  x. 

The  WRITE  message  rule  prevents  Wglpha  from  overwriting  x, 
k  i 

so  R  ,  ,  reads  x  from  W  .  ,  .  We  want  the  same  relative 

alpha  alpha 

k  i 

ordering  of  R  ,  .  and  W  n  ,  to  appear  in  the 
alpha  alpha 

serialization.  So,  transaction  j  must  precede  transaction 
i  in  the  serialization.  However,  the  serialization 
[i,j,k]  would  be  permitted  by  the  rules  (1)  and  (2)  alone; 
this  is  incorrect  because  transaction  k  would  read  x  from 
j  (not  i)  in  this  serialization. 


Rule  (3)  guarantees  that  write  operations  in  the 
serialization  are  applied  in  the  same  relative  order  as 
they  are  applied  in  the  given  logs.  It  "factors  out"  the 
WRITE  message  rule  from  the  serialization  by  requiring  the 
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write  operations  to  appear  in  the  order  that  they  were 
effectively  applied,  rather  than  the  order  in  which  they 
were  processed. 

By  developing  rules  (1)  -  (3),  we  have  related  the  order 
of  conflicting  READ  and  WRITE  messages  in  DM  logs  to  the 
order  of  transactions  in  serializations.  As  we  know,  not 
all  interleaved  executions  are  serializable.  So,  as  we 
would  expect,  there  are  DM  logs  that  have  no  serialization 
that  obeys  rules  (1 )  —  (3)  -  In  principle,  we  could  schedule 
READ  and  WRITE  messages  by  continually  checking  rules 
( 1 ) — ( 3 )  at  run-time  so  that  the  order  in  which  READ  and 
WRITE  messages  are  processed  can  always  be  serialized. 
However,  this  would  be  very  costly  in  computation  time  and 
communication  traffic.  Instead,  we  use  the  conflict  graph 
model  of  transaction  conflicts  to  guide  us  in 
synchronizing  READ  and  WRITE  messages  so  that  a 
serialization  obeying  rules  ( 1 ) — ( 3 )  is  always  possible. 


The  conflict  graph  is  used  tc  determine  potentially 
nonserializable  executions  of  conflicting  transactions. 
The  interpretation  of  diagonal  and  horizontal  edges  can  be 


used  to  extend  rules  (1)  -  (3):  For  each  i,  j,  and  alpha 
1'.  If  <w1,r^>  is  a  diagonal  edge  of  CG  and  ^aipha 
precedes  Ralpha  in  DMalpha's  log>  then  i  must 


precede  j  in  any  serialization. 
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2'.  If  <r1,w'^>  is  a  diagonal  edge  of  CG  and  R* 


precedes  W^,  .  in  DM  ,  . 

alpha  alpha 


C  W  JL  dll'-!  **  *|  _  U 

alpha 

•s  log,  then  i  must 


precede  j  in  any  serialization. 

3'.  If  <w* ,w^>  is  a  horizontal  edge  of  CG,  then  i  and  j 
must  appear  in  the  serialization  in  their  timestamp 
order  . 

Since  two  transactions  conflict  only  if  their  classes 
conflict,  any  serialization  that  satisfies  (1 *)— (3*)  will 
satisfy  ( 1 ) — ( 3 )  as  well.  The  advantage  to  using  (1*) 
(3')  in  place  of  (1)  -  (3)  is  that  the  former  are  stated 
entirely  in  terms  of  class  conflicts,  which  are  known  in 
advance . 


o] 


In  SDD-1 ,  there  is  always  a  serialization  of  the  executed 
transactions  that  satisfies  (1')-(3').  The  mechanisms 
that  are  used  to  guarantee  that  such  a  serialization 
always  exists  are  called  protocols . 
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9.2  Protocol  PI  and  the  Acyclicity  Theorem 


To  understand  why  we  need  protocols,  let  us  consider  a 
system  consisting  of  two  classes,  say  T  and  3,  such  that 
only  one  transaction  is  processed  in  each  class,  say 
transactions  i  and  j.  Under  what  conditions  will  these 
two  transactions  be  serializable?  If  there  are  no 
horizontal  or  diagonal  edges  connecting  T  and  3  in  the 
conflict  graph,  then  ( 1  * )  —  ( 3  ' )  are  trivially  satisfied. 
In  this  case,  i  and  j  are  serializable;  in  fact,  either 
serialization  will  do.  What  if  T  and  3  are  connected  by 
some  edge? 

T  "T 

If  <w1,wJ>  appears  in  CG ,  and  if  Walpha  and  Wglpha  are 
processed  (for  some  DM  .  ,  ),  then  according  to  rule  (3') 
i  and  j  must  be  serialized  in  timestamp  order.  If  this  is 
the  only  edge  connecting  T  and  3>  then  the  transactions 
are  still  surely  serializable.  For  no  matter  how  many  DMs 
process  WRITE  messages  from  both  transactions,  each  DM 
will  apply  the  WRITE  message  rule,  thereby  making  it  look 
like  i  was  processed  before  j.  Therefore,  applying  rule 
(3')  at  all  DMs  will  yield  the  same  requirement  that  i  and 
j  be  serialized  in  the  same  timestamp  order.  The  only  way 
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we  could  get  into  trouble  is  if  one  DM  believes  i  should 
precede  j  in  the  serialization  while  another  believes  j 
should  precede  i  --  a  clear  impossibility  using  (3').  So, 
if  <w  ,wJ>  is  the  only  edge  connecting  i  and  j,  we  are 
safe . 


-r  -7 

If  <r  ,wJ>  appears  in  CG ,  then  we  have  a  potential 

iJ 


problem.  Suppose  ^ipha  precedes  and  conflicts  with 


Ralpha  and  Rbeta  Precedes  and  conflicts  with  wpeta*  Rule 


d')  applied  at  DM  ,  .  says  that  j  should  precede  i  while 

alpha 


rule  (21)  applied  at  beta  says  that  i  should  precede  j. 
Since  both  cannot  be  simultaneously  satisfied,  we  have  a 
nonser ializable  interleaving.  Apparently,  we  must 
introduce  some  synchronization  mechanism  to  avoid  this 
problem  produced  by  the  diagonal  edge. 


Protocol  PI  is  the  mechanism  used  to  synchronize  diagonal 
edge  conflicts.  We  say  that  transaction  i  obeys  protocol 
PI  with  respect  to  transaction  j  if  the  relative  ordering 
of  READ  messages  from  i  and  WRITE  messages  from  j  are  the 


same  at  all  DMs  where  both  appear  and  conflict.  Stated 

i 


more  formally,  if  RA.  .  precedes  (resp.  follows)  and 

alpha 


/J 


conflicts  with  WJ  .  at  DM  ,  then  if  R*  .  and  W‘  , 

alpha  alpha’  beta  beta 


conflict  and  both  are  processed  at  DMbeta»  Rbeta  must 


precede  (resp.  follow)  W^  , 


at  DM 
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We  require  that  if  <r1,w^>  is  an  edge  in  CG ,  then  for  each 
pair  of  transactions  i  in  class  T  and  j  in  class  j,  i  must 
obey  protocol  PI  with  respect  to  j.  If  the  protocol  is 
obeyed,  then  the  nonserializable  situation  due  to  the 
opposite  serializations  implied  by  rules  (1')  and  (3') 
cannot  occur.  Since  this  is  the  only  problem  a  single 
diagonal  edge  can  cause,  PI  is  sufficient  to  synchronize 
diagonal  edges. 

The  above  observations  regarding  single  edge  conflicts 
between  two  classes  generalize  directly  to  paths  of 
conflicts.  Suppose  there  is  a  single  edge  conflict 
between  T  and  k,  and  another  one  between  k  and  3*  Again, 
assume  one  transaction  runs  in  each  class,  say  i,  j,  and 
k.  Rules  ( 1 f )  —  ( 3  T )  only  restrict  the  order  of 
serialization  between  pairs  of  conflicting  transactions. 
They  will  either  require  that  i  and  j  have  a  defined 
relative  ordering  (i.e.,  either  i  precedes  k  and  k 
precedes  j  or  i  follows  k  and  k  follows  j)  or  that  they 
have  no  special  required  order  (i.e.,  either  i  precedes  k 
and  j  precedes  k  or  i  follows  k  and  j  follows  k).  In 
either  case,  the  three  transactions  are  serializable. 

The  only  way  the  transactions  might  not  be  serializable  is 
if  there  were  two  different  paths  from  T  to  3*  Then,  one 


path  could  lead  to  i  preceding  j  according  to  rules 
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(1 *)— (3*)»  while  the  other  path  could  lead  to  i  following 
J.  If  this  occurred,  then  the  execution  would  be 
nonserializable.  But  note  that  it  can  only  occur  if  there 
are  two  distinct  paths.  Two  distinct  paths  that  link  T  to 
3  constitute  a  cycle.  So,  as  long  as  there  are  no  cycles 
in  the  conflict  graph  and  each  class  runs  one  transaction, 
PI  is  sufficient  to  guarantee  ser ializability . 

The  class  pipelining  rule  requires  that  transactions 
within  a  single  class  essentially  run  serially.  So,  the 
above  statement  about  acyclic  conflict  graphs  generalizes 
to  the  case  of  multiple  transactions  per  class.  (A  proof 
of  this  fact  is  nontrivial  and  appears  in  [BERNSTEIN  and 
SHIPMAN  a].) 

Our  observations  in  this  section  can  now  be  stated  more 
formally  as  follows: 

Acyclicity  Theorem  For  a  given  set  of  transaction 
classes,  C,  if 

1.  CG^,  has  no  cycles,  and 

2.  all  classes  in  C  obey  the  class  pipelining  rule, 
and 

3.  for  each  diagonal  edge  <ri,w'^>  in  CGC  and 
transactions  i  in  i  and  j  in  j,  transaction  i 
obeys  PI  with  respect  to  j, 
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then  all  possible  interleavings  of  transactions  in 
classes  in  C  are  serializable. 

To  make  the  acyclicity  theorem  effective,  we  need  to 
demonstrate  an  implementation  for  PI.  This  we  will  do  in 
Section  11.  First,  however,  we  will  show  how  to 
synchronize  nonserializable  situations  caused  by  cycles. 

9.3  Cycles,  P3,  and  the  Serializability  Theorem 

We  have  shown  that  if  no  cycles  exist  in  the  conflict 
graph  and  if  PI  is  properly  applied,  then  all  possible 
interleaved  executions  of  transactions  will  be 
serializable.  We  also  observed  that  cycles  in  the 
conflict  graph  can  cause  a  nonserializable  execution.  If 
two  distinct  paths  exist  between  two  classes,  T  and  3> 
then  the  paths  may  lead  to  opposite  serializations  of 
transactions  i  in  T  and  j  in  3  according  to  rules 
(1')-(3’)  —  a  nonserializable  situation.  To  eliminate 
this  possibility,  we  introduce  a  protocol  that  forces  any 
two  paths  between  T  and  3  to  always  lead  to  the  same 
relative  ordering  of  i  and  j  in  all  serializations.  To 
illustrate  the  problem  and  the  protocol  that  solves  it, 
let  us  consider  another  example. 
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This  time,  suppose  the  database  has  one  data  item,  x, 

stored  at  DM  .  ,  ,  Classes  i  and  j  both  read  from  and 
alpha 

write  into  x;  for  example,  they  both  run  transactions  that 
increment  x.  The  conflict  graph  for  these  classes 
contains  two  distinct  edges,  <r1,wJ>  and  <w1,rJ>, 
connecting  i  and  j.  These  two  edges  together  with  <r1,w1> 
and  <rJ,wJ>  constitute  a  cycle  (see  Figure  9.2).  The 
problem  is  that  the  diagonal  edges  may  force  opposite 
serializations  of  transactions  in  T  and  3 • 


Consider,  for  instance,  transactions  i  in  i  and  j  in  j 
which  execute  their  READ  and  WRITE  messages  in  the 


following  order:  R1.  .  RJ.  ,  W*  .  WJn  .  .  Notice 

alpha  alpha  alpha  alpha 

that  PI  is  trivially  obeyed  since  there  is  only  one  DM. 

Since  R*  ,  precedes  and  conflicts  with  .  ,  rule  (2') 

alpha  alpha 

implies  that  i  must  be  serialized  before  j.  Since  RJ,  . 

alpha 

precedes  and  conflicts  with  W1,  ,  ,  the  same  rule  implies 

alpha’ 

that  j  must  be  serialized  before  i.  Since  both  cannot  be 


simultaneous! y 


satisfied, 


execution 


nonser ializable .  This  occurred  because  the  edges  between 
i  and  3  led  to  opposite  serializations. 


Protocol  P3  prevents  executions  such  as  this  one  by  making 
the  following  guarantee:  If  two  transactions  belong  to 
two  classes  connected  by  a  diagonal  edge  in  a  cycle,  then 
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A  Conflict  Graph  Cycle  Figure  9-1 


and  Nonserial izable  Execution 


r  J 


Classes  I  andj  have  data  item  x  in  their  read-sets 
and  write-sets. 


(a)  The  Conflict  Graph 


log  for  DMglpha:  Rglpha  Ralpha  Walpha  Walpha 


(b)  A  nonserializable  log  of  trans¬ 
actions  from  class  I  and  j. 


the  relative 

ordering 

dictated  by  rules 

(1 » )  or  (2’ ) 

applied  to  the 

messages 

that  correspond 

to  the  edge. 

Before  examining  how  P3  accomplishes  this  task,  let  us 
first  see  how  P3  corrects  the  above  example. 

Since  [ <r 1 , wJ> , <w^ , r , <r ^ , w* > , <w1 , r * > ]  comprises  a  cycle, 
P3  applies  to  transactions  i  and  j.  Suppose  that  the 
timestamp  of  i  is  smaller  than  the  timestamp  of  j.  We 
observed  that  rule  (2')  required  that  i  be  serialized 


»  •  »  "  <*  "  <  *  •  *  *  / 
'  ^  V  v-’. 
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before  i  because  R1,  .  precedes  Vp,  .  ,  and  that  j  be 

alpha  alpha’ 

serialized  before  i  because  R^,  .  precedes  W1,  .  .  But 

alpha  _al£ha 

the  latter  requirement  violates  P3.  Since  <r"1,w1>  is  in  a 
cycle,  protocol  P3  implies  that  rule  (2*)  applied  to 

"alpha  and  "alpha  must  lead  to  i  and  j  being  serialized  in 
timestamp  order.  However,  the  opposite  occurred.  What  P3 
must  do,  therefore,  is  make  sure  that  Waipha  precedes 
Rglphg-  Then  both  edges  will  lead  to  i  and  j  being 
serialized  in  timestamp  order  and  the  nonser ial izabil ity 
problem  goes  away. 


Formally,  we  define  protocol  P3  as  follows.  A  transaction 
i obeys  protocol  P3  with  respect  to  transaction  j  at 


DMalpha  lf  "alpha  and  “alpha  are  Processed  in  timestamp 
order.  We  require  that  for  each  diagonal  edge  <rLtwd>  in 


a  cycle  and  for  each  i,  j  and  alpha  such  that  R 


alpha 


conflicts  with  W  ,  ,  ,  i  must  obey  P3  with  respect  to  j  at 

alpha 

DM  .  .  . 

alpha 


Protocol  P3  synchronizes  multi-class  cycles  as  well  as  the 
simple  two-class  cycle  just  illustrated.  In  a  cycle 
consisting  of  several  diagonal  and  horizontal  edges,  P3 
requires  that  each  conflict  due  to  a  diagonal  edge  leads 
to  the  pair  of  transactions  being  serialized  in  timestamp 
order.  Rule  (3’)  makes  the  very  same  requirement  for 
horizontal  edges.  So,  insofar  as  this  cycle  is  concerned, 
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if  rules  (1*>— (3*)  say  anything  about  the  relative 
ordering  of  two  transactions  whose  classes  are  on  the 
cycle,  then  the  requirement  must  be  that  the  transactions 
be  serialized  in  timestamp  order.  Since  there  is  only  one 
timestamp  ordering  of  transactions,  conflicting 
serialization  orderings  are  impossible.  Generalizing  this 
observation  for  the  case  of  multiple  transactions  per 
class  as  we  did  for  the  acyclicity  theorem  leads  to  the 
correctness  theorem  for  the  SDD-1  concurrency  control. 

Serializability  Theorem  For  a  given  set  of  transaction 
classes,  C,  if 

1.  all  classes  in  C  obey  the  class  pipelining  rule, 
and 

2.  for  each  diagonal  edge  <rx,wJ>  in  CGC  and 
transaction  i  in  T  and  j  in  "j,  transaction  i  obeys 
PI  with  respect  to  transaction  j,  and 

*T-  “T 

3.  for  each  diagonal  edge  <r1,w'-I>  in  a  cycle  in  CGC 
and  transaction  i  in  T  and  j  in  3>  transaction  i 
obeys  P3  with  respect  to  transaction  j, 

then  all  possible  interleavings  of  transactions  in  classes 
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9.4  P 2:  A  Faster  Protocol  for  Read-Only  Transactions 

While  P3  is  sufficient  for  synchronizing  all  diagonal 
edges  in  a  cycle,  we  can  do  somewhat  better  with  those 
transactions  that  intersect  the  cycle  only  with  their 
r-nodes.  These  read-only  transactions  contribute  to 
nonserializability  only  because  they  may  observe  certain 
WRITE  messages  being  processed  in  reverse  timestamp 
order.*  Protocol  P2  is  a  weaker  version  of  P3  that 
prevents  this  situation  and  thereby  provides  a  less 
expensive  alternative  for  synchronizing  such  transactions. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  edges  <r1,w^>  and  <ri,wk> 

appear  in  a  conflict  graph  cycle.  To  synchronize  a  cycle, 

we  want  each  set  of  transactions  whose  classes  lie  on  the 

cycle  to  be  serialized  in  timestamp  order.  If  <ri,w^>  and 
i  k 

<r  ,w  >  are  on  this  path,  then  transactions  i,  j,  and  k 
(say)  in  T,  j,  and  k  must  be  serialized  in  timestamp 
order.  This  two  edge  path  will  prevent  a  timestamp 

*  Strictly  speaking,  these  transactions  need  not  be 
read-only.  It  is  just  that  their  write  operations,  if 
they  have  any,  do  not  participate  in  a  conflict  graph 
cycle . 


' 

AD-A155  724  A  DISTRIBUTED  DATABASE  MANAGEMENT  SVSTEM  FOR  COMMAND 

AND  CONTROL  APPLICATIONS  PART  2(U)  COMPUTER  CORP  OF 
AMERICA  CAMBRIDGE  MR  30  JAN  80  CCA-80-04-PT-2 
UNCLASSIFIED  N00039-77-C-0074  F/G  9/2 

22*  1 

» 

I 

1 

I 

1 

_ _ ■ 

i  _ 1 
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ordered  serialization  only  if  transaction  i  observes  WRITE 

messages  from  j  and  k  in  reverse  timestamp  order.  For 

example,  suppose  TS  .  and  TS.  are  the  timestamps  of  j  and  k 

J  K 


and  TS.  <  TS 

J  K 


If  Precec*es  ancl  conflicts  with 


W 


and  R; 


follows  and  conflicts  with  W. 


then 


alpha  beta  1 2 -----  "beta’ 

from  i’s  viewpoint  and  according  to  rules  (1’)  and  (2’),  k 

must  be  serialized  before  i  which  must  be  serialized 

before  j.  If  either  R^lpha  had  followed  ^alpha  or  Rjefca 

ir 

had  preceded  W.  .  ,  i  and  k  could  have  been  serialized  in 

beta 

timestamp  order.  Protocol  P2  is  designed  to  make 
precisely  this  guarantee. 


A  transaction  i  obeys  protocol  P2  with  respect  to 
transactions  j  and  k  if  for  any  alpha 

1.  if  R1.  .  precedes  and  conflicts  with  W;?,  .  and 

alpha  alpha 

TSk  >  TS  j ,  then  Rpeta  precedes  Wbgta  at  every 
DMbeta  w^ere  they  both  appear  and  conflict,  and 

2.  if  R  i  follows  and  conflicts  with  „  and  TS. 

alpha  alpha  j 

>  TSk,  then  R^eta  follows  w£eta  at  every  DMbeta 
where  they  both  appear  and  conflict. 

That  is,  if  TS.  <  TS,  then  transaction  i  observes  a  WRITE 
J  K 

message  from  transaction  k  only  if  it  has  observed  all 
WRITE  messages  from  transaction  j,  and  conversely  if  TSk  < 
TS..  Protocol  P2  prevents  i  from  observing  a  WRITE 

*J 
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message  from  the  later  transaction  unless  it  has  observed 
all  WRITE  messages  from  the  earlier  one. 


Protocol  P2  is  strictly  weaker  than  P3  in  that  if  i  obeys 

P3  with  respect  to  j  and  k  then  it  obeys  P2  with  respect 

to  j  and  k.  Yet  we  can  use  it  correctly  for  synchronizing 

classes  which  only  intersect  cycles  with  their  r-nodes. 

i  i  k 

Stated  precisely,  if  [<wJ,r  >,<r  ,w  >]  is  a  subpath  of  a 
cycle,  then  if  for  each  i,  j,  and  k  in  T,  "j»  and  k  we  have 
that  i  obeys  P2  with  respect  to  j  and  k,  then  we  need  not 
synchronize  these  two  diagonal  edges  using  P3. 
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10.  A  Summary  of  the  Protocol  Selection  Rules 


In  Section  9,  we  described  the  three  basic  protocols  for 
synchronizing  transactions  and  the  conflict  graph 
topologies  that  require  the  use  of  the  protocols.  While 
the  analysis  that  leads  to  the  protocols  is  somewhat 
complex,  the  rules  for  selecting  the  protocols  are  not. 
It  is  these  Protocol  Selection  Rules  that  completely 
govern  the  concurrency  control  mechanism  of  SDD-1.  We 
present  these  rules  here  in  order  to  summarize  and 
encapsulate  the  results  of  Section  9  and  to  incorporate  a 
few  more  details  to  make  the  statement  of  the  rules 
precise . 


First,  let  us  restate  each  of  the  three  protocols. 

Protocol  P 1 :  Transaction  i  obeys  protocol  PI  with  respect 

to  transaction  j  if  for  each  DM,  alpha,  if  W1.  .  „  is 

alpha 

processed  before  (resp.  after)  and  conflicts  with  Ralpha' 
then  W^eta  is  processed  before  (resp.  after)  Rpeta 
every  DMbgta  where  they  both  appear  and  conflict. 

Protocol  P2:  Transaction  i  obeys  protocol  P 2  with  respect 
to  transactions  j  and  k  if  for  any  alpha: 
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1.  if  R1,  .  is  processed  before  and  conflicts  with 

alpha  F 

W^.  .  and  k  has  a  later  timestamp  than  j  ,  then 

alpha  r 

1  k 

R.  .  is  processed  before  W.  .  at  every  DM. 
beta  beta  beta 

where  they  both  appear  and  conflict,  and 

2.  if  R*  ,  is  processed  after  and  conflicts  with 

alpha  r 

.  and  j  has  a  later  timestamp  than  k,  then 

alpha 

Rbeta  is  Processed  after  wbeta  at  every  DMbeta 
where  they  both  appear  and  conflict, 


Protocol  P3:  Transaction  i  obeys  protocol  P3  with  respect 

to  transaction  j  if  for  each  DM  ,  .  at  which  R1,  .  and 

alpha  alpha 

.  both  appear  and  conflict,  R*.,  .  and  W-^,  .  „  are 
alpha  alpha  alpha 

processed  in  timestamp  order. 


Briefly,  these  protocols  serve  the  following  purposes: 

PI:  Prevents  READ  messages  from  one  transaction  that 
conflict  with  WRITE  messages  from  another  transaction  from 
being  processed  in  different  relative  orders  at  different 


DM '  s . 


Prevents  a  READ  message  from  seeing  WRITE  messages 


from  two  other  transactions  in  reverse  timestamp  order. 
P3:  Prevents  race  conditions. 


The  Protocol  selection  rules  state  which  protocols  should 
be  invoked  by  which  transactions.  They  are: 


v  • 


i.  •  *  •  . 

•  ■  *  •  '  *  *  i  •  .  .  *»  *  ■  » 


,v'-.  •: 
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I.  For  all  classes  in  I  and  3  such  that  <rx,  w^>  is  in 
the  conflict  graph,  for  each  pair  of  transactions  i  and  j 
in  I  and  j  (respectively),  i  must  obey  protocol  PI  with 
respect  to  j  (see  Figure  10.1a). 

II.  For  each  cycle  in  the  conflict  graph  that  contains  a 
vertical  edge,  the  following  hold: 

▼  ^ 

a.  for  all  distinct  classes  I,  j,  E ,  if  edges  <r1,  wJ> 

T  k 

and  <r  ,  w  >  lie  on  the  cycle,  then  for  each  set  of 

transactions  i,  j,  and  k  in  I,  j,  and  k 

(respectively),  i  must  obey  P2  with  respect  to  j 

and  k  (see  Figure  10.1a);  and 

* 

b.  for  all  distinct  classes  I  and  j  such  that  <r1,  wJ> 

T  -T 

and  <r  ,  wJ>  lie  on  the  cycle,  then  for  each  pair 
of  transactions  i  and  j  in  I  and  j  (respectively), 

i  must  obey  P3  with  respect  to  j  (see  Figure 

10.1c). 

The  protocol  selection  rules  are  easily  transformed  into 
an  algorithm  that  analyzes  the  conflict  graph  and  produces 
the  protocols  that  each  class  must  obey.  However,  the 
definitions  of  the  protocols  are  not  algorithmic.  To  make 
the  protocols  effective,  we  now  show  how  TMs  and  DMs  can 
enforce  the  relative  orderings  of  READ  and  WRITE  messages 
required  by  the  protocols. 
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Protocol  Selection  Rules  Figure  10.1 


(a)  For  each  i,  j  in  I,  j,  i  must  obey  PI  with 
respect  to  j. 


(b)  For  each  i,  j,  k  in  I,  j>  i  must  obey  P 2  with 
respect  to  j  and  k. 


(c)  For  each  i,  i  in  I,  j,  j  must  obey  P3  with 
respect  to  j. 
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11.  Implementing  the  Protocols 


11.1  Implementing  Protocol  PI 


Each  protocol  demands  that  certain  relative  orderings  of 
READ  and  WRITE  messages  be  obeyed.  Protocol  PI  demands 
that  READ  and  WRITE  messages  of  two  transactions  that 
correspond  to  the  endpoints  of  a  diagonal  edge  must  be 
processed  in  the  same  relative  order  at  all  DMs  where  they 
are  both  processed.  Suppose  the  diagonal  edge  is  <r1,wJ>. 


Then  PI  says  that  if  there  are  two  DMs,  alpha  and  beta, 


such  that  R 


alpha 


and  W 


alpha 


are  processed  and  conflict  at 


DM  .  ,  and  R^  .  and  W^  .  are  processed  and  conflict  at 
a  l  pna  D6t.3  D6 

DMbeta'  then  "alpha  is  Processed  before  tfJlpha  iff  Rjeta 
is  processed  before  W^etg. 


Let  us  first  examine  a  simple  case.  If  transactions  in 
class  T  only  send  READ  messages  to  one  DM  at  which 
conflicting  WRITE  messages  from  class  3  are  processed, 
then  PI  is  trivially  satisfied.  Since  only  one  DM  ever 
processes  conflicting  messages,  there  is  no  chance  for  a 
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different  ordering  of  conflicting  messages  at  different 
DMs .  If  class  T  sends  READ  messages  to  two  or  more  DMs  at 
which  conflicting  WRITE  messages  from  class  3  are 
processed,  then  synchronization  is  needed.  The 
synchronization  information  is  carried  entirely  by  the 
READ  messages  from  T  in  the  form  of  read  conditions. 

A  read  condition  is  attached  to  a  READ  message  and 
specifies  which  WRITE  messages  from  certain  other  classes 
must  be  processed  before  the  READ  message  can  be  correctly 
processed.  The  read  condition  includes  a  timestamp,  say 
TS,  and  one  or  more  classes,  say  0,,  ....  3  ).  The  read 
condition  tells  the  DM  to  hold  the  READ  message  until  such 
time  that  all  WRITE  messages  from  classes  (3.,,  .  3mJ 
with  timestamps  prior  to  TS  have  been  processed  and  that 
no  WRITE  messages  from  classes  0^,  .  ..,  jm}  with 
timestamps  later  than  TS  have  been  processed.  Then  the 
READ  message  can  be  processed. 


To  implement  protocol  PI  on  T  with  respect  to  3>  a  read 

condition  <TS,  0}>  must  be  attached  to  each  READ  message 

sent  on  behalf  of  a  transaction  i  in  T  to  each  DM  at  which 

conflicting  WRITE  messages  from  3  are  processed.  This  is 

sufficient  to  guarantee  PI.  For  example,  if  R*,  .  is 

alpha 

processed  after  walpha>  then  transaction  j  must  have  a 
timestamp  prior  to  TS.  So,  at  any  other  site,  say  beta, 
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Rbeta  will  be  processed  after  Wijeta  since  the  same  read 
condition  applies  there  as  well.  Notice  that  the  choice 

of  the  timestamp  TS  is  immaterial  to  the  correctness  of 
the  protocol.  All  that  matters  is  that  all  read 
conditions  associated  with  i  have  the  same  timestamp.  As 
we  will  see  in  a  moment,  the  choice  of  timestamp  can 
affect  the  efficiency  of  the  protocol. 

To  correctly  process  a  READ  message  with  read  condition 
<TS,  { j } >  at  a  DM,  the  DM  must  wait  until  all  WRITE 
messages  from  3  with  timestamps  prior  to  TS  have  arrived 
and  been  processed.  The  class  pipelining  rule  requires 
that  WRITE  messages  from  any  given  class  be  processed  in 
timestamp  order  at  every  DM.  So,  as  soon  as  the  DM 
receives  a  WRITE  message  timestamped  later  than  TS,  it 
knows  to  hold  it  and  process  the  READ  message  first.  Cf 
course,  if  a  WRITE  message  from  3  with  timestamp  later 
than  TS  was  processed  before  the  read  condition  was 
received,  then  the  READ  condition  cannot  be  satisfied 
without  backing  out  the  WRITE  message.  In  SDD-1,  no  WRITE 
message  is  backed  out  for  concurrency  control  reasons. 
So,  in  this  case,  the  READ  message  would  have  to  be 
rejected  and  the  originating  class  must  resubmit  it  with  a 
later  timestamp.  Notice  that  all  READ  messages  on  behalf 
of  transaction  i  have  to  be  resubmitted,  since  their  read 
conditions  are  now  obsolete. 
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A  problem  with  the  mechanism  described  above  is  that  class 
j  may  be  idle  because  it  has  no  transactions  to  process. 
The  DM  will  therefore  wait  for  a  long  time  until  a  WRITE 
message  timestamped  later  than  TS  arrives.  One  way  to 
solve  this  problem  is  to  have  idle  classes  periodically 
send  NULLWRITE  messages.*  A  NULLWRITE  message  specifies 
the  originating  class  and  a  timestamp  and  is  interpreted 
as  an  empty  WRITE  message  from  that  class  with  that 
timestamp.  When  a  DM  receives  such  a  NULLWRITE  message, 
it  can  be  sure  that  it  has  received  all  WRITE  messages 
from  the  indicated  class  through  the  given  timestamp.  If 
a  DM  chooses  not  to  wait  passively  for  a  WRITE  or 
NULLWRITE  message  from  "j ,  it  can  request  a  NULLWRITE  by 
sending  a  SENDNULL  message  to  3. 

The  choice  of  timestamps  for  read  conditions  and  the  rate 
at  which  NULLWRITEs  are  sent  are  important  tuning 
parameters  to  avoid  the  frequent  use  of  SENDNULLs.  In 
addition,  the  choice  of  timestamp  for  read  conditions  will 
affect  how  long  a  READ  message  has  to  wait  for  conflicting 
WRITE  messages  to  be  processed.  Essentially,  the 
timestamp  should  be  as  small  as  possible  without  actually 
forcing  the  read  condition  to  be  rejected. 


*  The  use  of  periodic  NULLWRITE  messages  can  be  avoided  by 
use  of  special  protocols  that  are  tailored  for  low 
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To  illustrate  the  operation  of  protocol  PI ,  let  us 

consider  a  database  that  consists  of  two  data  items,  x  and 

y,  where  x  is  stored  at  DM  ,  .  and  y  is  stored  at  DM,  .  . 

J  ’  alpha  J  beta 

Class  3  writes  both  x  and  y,  and  class  T  reads  both  x  and 
y.  For  definiteness,  suppose  class  T  runs  at  TMj  and  j 
runs  at  TM-r.  The  conflict  graph  for  this  situation  is 
shown  in  Figure  11.1.  The  edge  <r1,wJ>  implies 

transactions  in  i  must  obey  PI  with  respect  to 


transactions  in  j  . 

For  TM-t-  to  process  a  transaction,  say  i,  it  must  send  READ 
messages  R*lpha  to  DMalpha  and  Rjeta  to  DMbeta.  By  PI, 
both  messages  must  have  a  read  condition  <TS,{31> 
attached.  DM„,  .  will  not  process  R*  .  to  read  x  until 


ency  classe 
cope  of  this 
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it  has  received  (but  not  processed)  a  WRITE  message  or  a 
NULLWRITE  from  TM-r  on  behalf  of  j  with  timestamp  later 

vJ 

than  TS.  DM.  ,  will  behave  the  same  way.  So,  R1,  , 

beta  alpha 

will  wait  for  (i.e.,  will  be  processed  after)  WRITE 


messages  from  the  same  set  of  transactions  in  3  as  R 


beta 


will  wait  for.  Hence,  for  each  j  in  j,  rules  (1')  and 
(2')  will  require  the  same  serialization  order  for  i  and  j 


at  both  ^aipha  an<^  ^beta’  anc*  the  result  will  be 

serializable.  The  nonser ial i za bl e  situation  of  R1,  , 

a  1  pha 


preceding  W 


alpha 


but  R^eta  following  W^Qfo  cannot  occur. 


beta 


11.2  Implementing  P3 


The  same  read  condition  mechanism  that  we  described  for 

implementing  PI  is  sufficient  for  implementing  P3  as  well. 

For  transaction  i  to  obey  P3  with  respect  to  all 

transactions  j  in  j  at  DM  ,  ,  ,  R1,  ,  must  be  processed 

alpha’  alpha 

after  all  walpha  with  earlier  timestamps  and  before  all 


alpha 


with  later  timestamps.  If  the  timestamp  of  i  is 


TS^  ,  then  attaching  the  read  condition  <TS^,{j}>  to  Ralpha 

will  force  ^Mg^^  to  process  Rglpha  according  to  P  3 ; 

DH  ,  ,  will  wait  for  exactly  those  W-^ ,  .  with  TS.<TS.. 
alpha  J  alpha  j  l 


From  this  implementation,  we  see  immediately  that  protocol 
P3  is  strictly  stronger  than  protocol  PI.  If  i  obeys  P3 
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with  respect  to  j  at  DMaipha»  then  i  obeys  PI  with  respect 

to  j  at  DM  ,  ,  ,  The  difference  between  PI  and  P3  is  that 

alpha 

PI  allows  any  timestamp  to  appear  in  the  read  condition 
while  P3  requires  that  timestamp  to  be  TS^. 

Our  earlier  remarks  about  NULLWRITEs  and  SENDNULLs  apply 
here  as  well.  We  noted  under  PI  that  choosing  a  timestamp 
for  the  read  condition  was  important  to  avoid  lengthy 
delays.  Since  the  read  condition  timestamp  is  the 
transaction's  timestamp  in  P3,  we  must  be  careful  to  run 
the  P3  transaction  as  early  as  possible  —  early  enough  so 
that  READ  messages  need  not  wait  for  many  WRITE  messages 
but  not  so  early  as  to  require  its  being  rejected. 

11.3  Implementing  Protocol  P2 

As  with  the  other  protocols,  P2  is  implemented  using  read 


conditions . 

If 

i  must 

obey 

P2 

with 

respect  to 

transactions 

in 

classes 

3  and 

k, 

then  it 

must  attach  a 

read  condition  <TS,  {3>k}>  to  each  of  its  READ  messages 
that  are  sent  to  a  DM  that  processes  conflicting  WRITE 
messages  from  3  or  k.  As  in  Pi,  any  timestamp  for  the 
read  condition  will  do.  Since  some  DMs  will  only  process 
conflicting  WRITE  messages  for  either  3  or  k  (but  not 
both)  these  DMs  will  only  use  one  of  the  two  classes  in 
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the  second  read  condition  parameter.  If  i  conflicts  with 
WRITE  messages  from  3  and  £  at  only  one  DM,  an  interesting 
optimization  is  possible.  Rather  than  specifying  the 
timestamp  TS  in  the  read  condition,  the  DM  can  select  the 
timestamp  itself.  As  long  as  there  is  some  time,  TS,  such 
that  all  earlier  WRITE  messages  and  no  later  WRITE 
messages  from  3  and  k  have  been  processed,  P2  will  be 
obeyed.  However,  if  two  or  more  DMs  are  involved,  the 
timestamp  must  be  fixed  in  advance,  because  all  DMs  must 
use  the  same  timestamp;  they  cannot  choose  timestamps 
independently. 
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12.  P4:  A  Cycle-breaking  Protocol 


Although  PI,  P2,  and  P3  are  sufficient  to  guarantee 
serializability ,  from  an  efficiency  standpoint  these 
protocols  have  a  very  serious  problem.  The  problem  is 
that  a  single  class  can  cause  many  cycles  and  thereby 
force  many  classes  to  use  P2  and  P3,  even  though  very  few 
transactions  are  ever  run  in  that  class. 


While  we  expect  that  the  vast  majority  of  transactions 
that  we  wish  to  execute  are  predictable  and  belong  to 
predefined  classes,  we  still  want  to  be  able  to  execute  an 
unexpected  transaction  that  does  not  fit  into  any  of  our 
class  definitions.  One  way  to  accomplish  this  is  to 
define  a  very  "large”  class,  call  it  TfcQtal,  that  has  a 
read-set  and  write-set  that  includes  the  entire  logical 
database.  Every  conceivable  transaction  can  fit  into 
Hotal’  so  t*1*s  apparently  solves  the  problem.  But  the 
cost  is  enormous,  for  ^^otal  induces  a  two-class  cycle 
with  every  other  class  in  the  system.  So,  every  class  has 
to  run  P3  against  and  Ttotal  has  to  run  P3  against 
every  other  class.  Since  P3  is  the  most  expensive 
protocol,  this  is  an  unfortunate  state  of  affairs.  It  is 


.  '  tm  ■  • 

'  ‘  *  *  *  *  '  **  w* 
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especially  unfortunate  because  transactions  will  rarely 
need  to  execute  in  ^"total*  s*nce  most  transactions  fit 
into  other  less  expensive  classes.  So,  introduces 
considerable  synchronization  overhead  for  synchronizing 


against  a  class  that  will  rarely  run  a  transaction. 


In  general,  any  class  in  which  transactions  are  only 
infrequently  run,  but  which  creates  many  cycles  in  the 
conflict  graph,  exhibits  this  phenomenon.  Although  the 


problem  of  proliferation  of  cycles  is  especially  acute  in 


T.  ,  ,  ,  other  classes  with  smaller  read-sets  and 
total 

write-sets  may  manifest  the  same  problem. 


To  alleviate  these  problems  we  introduce  a  new  protocol 
called  PM,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  "break"  cycles  in 
the  conflict  graph.  That  is,  if  a  class  runs  PM,  then 
other  classes  that  are  in  a  cycle  with  the  PM  class  can 
behave  as  if  the  cycle  did  not  exist. 


One  way  to  implement  PM  is  to  shut  off  the  system  when  a 
PM  transaction  is  introduced.  No  new  transactions  are 
processed  and  the  system  works  until  all  outstanding  WRITE 
messages  from  transactions  already  in  progress  have  been 
processed.  When  the  system  has  finally  quiesced,  we  can 
safely  run  the  PM  transaction  serially.  After  all  of  the 
PM  transaction  * s  WRITE  messages  are  processed,  we  can 
safely  permit  the  system  to  process  transactions  again. 
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Since  the  execution  before  and  after  the  P4  transaction 
ran  was  serializable  (by  the  ser ializability  theorem)  and 
since  the  P4  transaction  ran  serially,  the  entire 
execution  is  serializable. 

Of  course,  this  implementation  is  likely  to  be 
unacceptable  due  to  the  severe  performance  degradation 
that  results  from  shutting  off  the  system,  even 
temporarily.  To  improve  the  protocol,  we  first  observe 
that  a  P4  transaction  need  only  synchronize  against 
classes  that  lie  on  a  cycle  that  includes  the  P4  class, 
since  only  classes  on  cycles  can  cause  nonserializability . 
Second,  we  note  that  even  these  classes  need  not  quiesce 
completely  before  running  a  P4  transactions.  Only 
conflicting  WRITE  messages  must  be  completed  before  the  P4 
transaction  executes  and  allows  the  other  classes  to 
resume  processing.  WRITE  messages  that  do  not  conflict 
with  READs  in  the  same  cycle  cannot  affect  the  ordering  of 
transactions  in  the  serialization  according  to  rules 
(1  ')  —  (3*),  and  therefore  they  do  not  require 
synchronization  under  P4. 

The  implementation  of  P4  differs  structurally  from  the 
other  protocols  in  two  ways.  First,  P4  requires  some 
direct  communication  between  TMs.  By  this  communication, 
the  P4  class  requests  that  certain  other  TMs  perform 
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synchronization  to  avoid  conflicting  with  the  PM 
transaction.  Second,  PM  requires  an  augmented  form  of 
read  condition.  Recall  that  a  standard  read  condition  is 
a  pair  of  the  form  <timestamp,  {classes}>.  For  PM,  the 
timestamp  may  be  interpreted  as  a  "minimum  time",  i.e., 
<mintime=tirnestamp ,  {classes}>.  This  condition  is 
satisfied  if  all  WRITE  messages  from  {classes}  timestamped 
less  than  "timestamp"  have  been  received.  It  does  not 
require  that  no  messages  from  {classes}  timestamped 
greater  than  "timestamp"  be  received  (as  in  standard  read 
conditions)  . 

To  implement  PM,  we  use  three  additional  types  of  messages 
that  are  sent  from  TMs  to  TMs  ( not  from  TMs  to  DMs).  A 
PM-ALERT  message  is  sent  from  a  PM  class  to  some  other 
class.  A  P^-ALERT  message  includes  the  name  of  the  PM 
class  and  the  timestamp  of  the  PM  transaction  as  its 
parameters.  A  class  responds  to  a  PM-ALERT  with  either  a 
PM-ACCEPT  or  a  PM-REJECT. 

To  run  a  transaction  ipl(  in  the  PM  class  one  performs 
the  following  steps: 

1.  Choose  a  timestamp  for  i  ^  say  TSpi4. 
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2.  Send  a  message  P4-ALERT  (TSpi()  to  every  class  that 
lies  on  the  cycle  with  Tp^  in  the  conflict  graph. 

3.  Wait  for  the  P4-ACCEPTs  to  be  received  from  all 
classes  to  which  a  P4-ALERT  was  sent.  If  a 
P4-REJECT  is  received,  then  restart  the  protocol 
from  step  1 . 


4.  Construct  the  READ  message  for  i 


P4  ‘ 


For  each 


DMalpha  and  °lass  3  such  that  <r1P4,wJ>  lies  on  a 

cycle  and  3  sends  WRITE  messages  to  D^aipha  tllat 

1P4 

can  conflict  with  R  ,  ,  ,  attach  the  read  condition 

^  alpha’ 

<TSm,  a»  to  Ra;jha. 


When  a  TM  receives  a  P4-ALERT  (TSp^)  for  a  particular 
class,  j,  it  performs  the  following  steps: 

1.  If  j  has  run  or  begun  running  a  transaction  with  a 
timestamp  greater  than  TSpi+,  then  respond  to  Tpi<  by 
sending  P4-REJECT.  Otherwise,  send  P4-ACCEPT  and 
do  not  run  another  transaction  in  3  timestamped 
earlier  than  TSp^. 
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In  processing  the  next  transaction  run  in  3,  say  j, 


for  each  ipha  J  sends  a  RF.AD  message 

r*  i  k 

and  for  each  class  k  such  that  <rJ,w  >  lies  on  a 
cycle  with  and  k  sends  WRITE  messages  to 


DM 


alpha 


,  attach  the  read  condition  <mintime=TSph , 


{ k  >  >  to  RJ 


P4 

These  conditions  are  in  addition 


alpha 
>rmall; 

do  this  step  for  the  first  transaction  in  3  with 


to  those  normally  carried  by  ,  .  (Note:  Only 

alpha  J 


timestamp  later  than  TSp^.) 
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13.  The  Concurrency  Monitor 


The  implementation  of  the  run-time  concurrency  control 
mechanism  primarily  lies  in  a  software  module  at  the  DMs 
called  the  Concurrency  Monitor.  The  Concurrency  Monitor 
at  a  DM  accepts  READ,  WRITE,  and  NULLWRITE  messages  from 
TMs  and  schedules  their  execution  at  the  DM.  In  essence, 
it  is  responsible  for  determining  the  ordering  of  events 
for  local  DM  logs.  In  this  section  we  will  describe  the 
operation  of  the  Concurrency  Monitor.  As  we  will  see,  the 
mechanism  is  quite  simple. 


The  Concurrency  Monitor  accepts  and  schedules  messages  of 
three  types: 


WRITE  (TS,  CLASS,  UPDATES) 

TS  is  the  timestamp  of  the  transaction  issuing  the 
WRITE,  and  CLASS  is  its  transaction  class.  UPDATES  is 
a  list  of  data  item  identifiers  and  values.  When  a 
WRITE  is  processed,  the  indicated  data  items  are 
updated  to  the  specified  values  according  to  the 
WRITE  Message  Rule  (see  Section  5.) 


NULLWRITE  (TS,  CLASS) 

This  message  indicates  that  all  future  messages  in 
CLASS  will  have  timestamp  greater  than  TS.  Processing 
the  NULLWRITE  simply  involves  taking  note  of  this 
fact  in  the  internal  tables  of  the  Concurrency 
Monitor . 
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READ  (TS,  CLASS,  READSET,  CONDITIONS) 

TS  and  CLASS  are  the  timestamp  and  transaction  class 
of  the  transaction  issuing  the  READ  message. 
CONDITIONS  is  a  list  of  read  conditions  associated 
with  the  READ  message.  Processing  a  READ  involves 
reading  the  current  values  for  data  specified  by 
READSET  into  a  local  transaction  "workspace". 


The  read  conditions  have  the  following  format: 


CTYPE,  CLASSES,  TSs 

CLASSES  is  a  list  of  transaction  classes.  TS  is 
either  a  timestamp  or  is  blank,  depending  on  TYPE.  If 
TYPE  is  "normal",  then  the  read  condition  is 
satisfied  when  all  WRITE  messages  from  the  listed 
classes  with  timestamps  less  than  TS  have  been 
processed,  but  no  WRITE  messages  from  those  classes 
with  greater  timestamps  have  been  processed. 
"Normal"  read  conditions  are  used  in  all  four 
protocols.  If  TYPE  is  "DMchoice",  then  the  TS 
specification  is  blank;  the  read  condition  is 
satisfied  when  the  condition  for  "normal"  read 
conditions  can  be  satisfied  for  some  selected  value 
for  TS.  "DMchoice"  read  conditions  are  used  in 
protocol  P2.  If  type  is  "mintime",  then  the  read 
condition  is  satisfied  when  all  WRITE  messages  from 
the  listed  classes  with  timestamps  less  than  TS  have 
been  processed.  "Mintime"  read  conditions  are  used  in 
the  P4  protocol.  The  TS  specification  in  a  read 
condition  is  always  less  than  the  transaction  TS 
specified  in  the  READ  message  itself. 


The  DM  returns  an  ACCEPT-READ  message  when  all  the  read 
conditions  on  a  READ  message  have  been  satisfied  and  the 
READ  has  been  processed.  If  the  read  conditions  cannot  be 
satisfied,  even  by  waiting  for  new  WRITE  messages  to  be 
processed,  then  a  REJECT-READ  message  is  returned  to  the 
originator  of  the  READ. 
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The  function  of  the  Concurrency  Monitor  is  to  schedule  the 
processing  of  READ  and  WRITE  messages  under  the 
constraints  imposed  by  read  conditions.  READ  messages  can 
be  processed  as  soon  as  they  are  satisfied.  While  WRITE 
messages  should  be  processed  without  unnecessary  delay,  a 
WRITE  message  will  be  delayed  if  its  immediate  processing 
would  cause  the  rejection  of  a  pending  READ  message.  When 
a  READ  message  is  received,  it  is  checked  to  see  if  it  is 
immediately  rejectable.  If  it  is  not,  then  the  READ  will 
eventually  be  satisfied,  because  the  Concurrency  Monitor 
will  not  process  any  WRITE  messages  that  will  cause  it  to 
be  rejected. 

The  Concurrency  Table  shown  in  Figure  13.1,  contains  the 
information  needed  by  the  Concurrency  Monitor  to  resolve 
the  status  of  read  conditions.  For  each  class,  it  holds  a 
timestamp  associated  with  the  most  recently  processed 
WRITE  or  NULLWRITE  message  and  a  pointer  to  a  queue  of 
pending  messages  from  that  class  to  be  processed.  Within 
each  queue,  READ  and  WRITE  messages  appear  in  increasing 
timestamp  order.  This  follows  from  the  pipelining  rules, 
and  the  fact  that  messages  are  guaranteed  by  the  network 
to  be  received  in  the  same  order  that  they  were  sent.  The 
Concurrency  Monitor  schedules  the  messages  on  each  queue 
in  the  order  that  they  appear.  The  message  at  the  head  of 
the  queue  is  said  to  be  immediately  pending. 
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The  Concurrency  Table 


Figure  13-1 


Class  timestamp  of 
most  recently 
processed 
WRITE 


timestamp  of 
most  recently 
processed 
NULLWRITE 


4251 79 


425221 


pointer  to 
pending  message 
queue 


> 


The  Concurrency  Monitor  chooses  the  next  message  to  be 
processed  based  on  the  following  criteria: 

1.  Process  any  pending  NULLWRITE. 

2.  If  there  are  none,  process  any  immediately  pending 
WRITE,  as  long  as  this  does  not  cause  any  pending 
READ  to  be  rejected. 

3.  If  there  are  no  such  WRITES,  process  any 
immediately  pending  READs  whose  read  conditions  are 
satisfied. 

It  is  important  that  the  Concurrency  Monitor  not 
indefinitely  postpone  the  processing  of  any  immediately 
pending  message  either  due  to  timing  anomalies  or 
deadlock.  One  way  to  guarantee  this  would  be  to  schedule 
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immediately  pending  messages  according  to  the  following 
priority  rule.  The  priority  of  an  immediately  pending 
NULLWRITE  or  WRITE  message  is  the  TS  parameter  in  the 
message;  for  a  READ  message,  it  is  the  lowest  timestamp 
in  an  unsatisfied  read  condition  in  the  READ.  The 
Concurrency  Monitor  schedules  smallest-priority-first. 

We  need  to  show  that  the  smallest  priority  message  can  be 
processed  within  finite  time.  Let  M  be  the  message  with 
lowest  priority.  If  M  is  a  NULLWRITE,  it  can  be  processed 
immediately.  If  M  is  a  WRITE,  then  it  will  be  held  up 
only  if  there  is  an  immediately  pending  READ  with  a  read 
condition  that  has  a  timestamp  smaller  than  M's.  But  then 
the  READ  would  have  a  smaller  priority  than  M, 
contradicting  the  choice  of  M.  So,  the  WRITE  can  be 
immediately  processed.  Suppose  that  M  is  a  READ.  If  it 
can  be  immediately  processed  then  we  are  done.  So,  assume 
not  and  that  <TSR,  {!,...}>  is  its  unsatisfied  read 
condition  with  lowest  timestamp.  Let  M'  be  the 
immediately  pending  message  on  T's  queue.  If  the  queue  is 
empty,  a  WRITE  or  NULLWRITE  message  with  timestamp  greater 
than  TSR  will  eventually  appear  on  T's  queue,  since  there 
are  only  a  finite  number  of  timestamps  smaller  than  TSR. 
If  M'  is  a  WRITE,  then  M'  must  have  a  timestamp  greater 
than  TSr  (by  choice  of  M)  and  the  READ  condition  is 
already  satisfied,  a  contradiction.  Similarly,  M’  cannot 
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be  a  NULLWRITE.  If  M'  is  a  READ,  it  must  have  an 
unsatisfied  read  condition  <TS’  {...}>  with  TS'  >  TSD  (by 

n  n  r\ 

choice  of  M) .  By  pipelining  rule  C3,  any  WRITE  message 
following  M'  has  timestamp  greater  than  M',  and,  as 
mentioned  earlier,  the  timestamp  of  a  transaction  must  be 
greater  than  the  timestamp  of  its  read  condition.  So,  by 
transitivity,  every  WRITE  message  from  T  will  have  a 
timestamp  greater  than  TSR  and  again  <TSR,  (!,...}>  is 
satisfied,  a  contradiction.  Hence,  the  READ  can  be 
processed  immediately.  Since  there  are  only  a  finite 
number  of  timestamps  less  than  any  priority,  this  also 
argues  for  proper  termination,  since  every  message  will 
eventually  be  the  one  with  the  lowest  priority. 

It  may  not  be  wise  to  strictly  follow  this  priority  rule, 
since  a  lowest  priority  READ  may  wait  for  a  while  for  all 
the  necessary  WRITES  to  arrive.  This  would  unnecessarily 
create  a  large  backlog  of  other  unprocessed  messages. 
However,  the  above  argument  demonstrates  feasibility;  of 
course,  any  more  efficient  variation  which  never 
indefinitely  postpones  is  also  acceptable. 
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14.  Reliability  Considerations  * 


14.1  Overview 

In  this  section  we  will  describe  the  mechanisms  by  which 
the  concurrency  control  algorithms  are  made  resilient  to 
failures  of  sites  and  communications  facilities.  These 
mechanisms  provide  two  kinds  of  protection.  First,  the 
system  must  continue  to  operate  correctly  in  the  face  of 
such  failures.  That  is,  the  serializability  guarantee  must 
be  maintained.  Second,  the  procedures  by  which  this  is 
done  must  not  force  protocols  to  wait  for  failed  sites  to 
recover  before  they  can  safely  proceed.  Otherwise, 
transactions  at  non-failed  sites  could  experience 
arbitrarily  long  delays  before  being  allowed  to  run. 

We  will  assume  in  this  paper  the  existence  of  the  Reliable 
Network  (RelNet).  The  RelNet  constitutes  the 


*  The  mechanisms  reported  in  this  section  were  developed 
by  M.  M.  Hammer  and  D.  W.  Shipman. 
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commun ica 
present 
with  the 

1 .  The 


tions  component  of  the 
purposes,  it  can  be  model 
following  properties: 

RelNet  never  fails.* 


SDD-1 
led  as 


system.  For  our 
a  virtual  machine 


2.  Between  any  sender-receiver  pair,  messages  will  be 
received  in  the  order  they  were  sent. 

3.  Messages  are  buffered  within  the  RelNet.  This 
implies  that  message  delivery  is  guaranteed  as  soon 
as  a  message  is  accepted  by  the  RelNet;  the 
message  need  not  arrive  at  its  final  destination 
for  delivery  to  be  assured.  This  means  that 
messages  sent  to  a  failed  site  will  be  delivered 
upon  its  recovery. 

4.  The  RelNet  is  aware  of  the  updating  activity  of  a 
transaction,  and  if  the  controlling  TM  fails  before 
commiting  a  transaction,  all  of  its  updates  will  be 
aborted .  No  update  becomes  available  for  reading  by 
another  transaction  until  its  transaction  has  been 
committed  . 


5. 


The  RelNet  maintai 
timestamps  for  c 
behaves  as  if  ther 
to  all  sites. 


ns  the  clock  used  in 
oncurrency  control, 
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assigning 
The  system 
accessable 
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The  RelNet 
reporting 
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monitors  site  status 
status  as  up/down, 
clock  interval  during 


In  addition  to 
the  RelNet  will 
which  that  status 


*  Of  course,  since  100%  reliability  is  impossible  to 
achieve,  the  actual  RelNet  may  in  fact  fail.  We  consider 
this  to  be  a  "catastrophe”  for  which  manual  procedures  may 
be  required  to  repair  any  damage  done. 
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1.  the  possibility  that  some  data  item  in  the  read-set 
is  not  available. 


2. 
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itional  messages  from  that  site. 


3.  the  P4  protocol  must  be  extended  to  deal  with  the 
situation  in  which  an  ACCEPT/REJECT  response  to  a 


P4-ALERT  message 

is 

required  from 
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failed 
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The  next  three  subsections  deal  with  these  issues. 
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14.2  Data  Item  Not  Available 

If  all  physical  copies  of  a  data  item  are  unavailable 
because  the  DMs  at  which  they  are  stored  have  failed,  then 
the  transaction  cannot  proceed.  It  is  aborted  and  the 
user  is  informed. 

It  may  happen  that  the  originally  chosen  physical  copy  of 
the  data  item  is  unavailable,  but  that  another  copy  of  a 
data  item  is  available  at  a  different  DM.  In  this  case, 
the  other  copy  is  used  for  reading  instead.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  choice  of  which  physical  copies  are 
to  be  read  by  a  transaction  does  not  affect  the  protocols 
which  it  must  run.  This  is  because  the  protocol 
requirements  are  expressed  solely  in  terms  of  logical  data 
item  conflicts  between  transaction  classes. 
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14.3  Read  Conditions 


When  the  timestamp  on  a  read  condition  against  a  class  is 
greater  than  the  timestamp  on  any  message  which  has  been 
received  from  that  class,  it  is  necessary  to  wait  until 
some  message  from  that  class  arrives  which  has  a  greater 
timestamp  than  the  read  condition's.  Only  by  waiting  for 
such  a  message  can  the  Concurrency  Monitor  be  sure  that  it 
has  knowledge  of  all  WRITES  from  that  class  with 
timestamps  less  than  that  specified  in  the  read  condition. 
If,  however,  the  class  in  question  runs  at  a  TM  which  is 
down,  it  would  seem  that  the  Concurrency  Monitor  would 
have  to  wait  for  that  TM  to  recover  before  the  additional 
messages  could  be  received. 


The  problem  is  solved  as  follows.  Upon  encountering  a  read 
condition  which  requires  waiting  for  messages  from  a 
failed  site,  the  Concurrency  Monitor  simply  accepts  the 
read  condition.  This  is  sound  for  the  following  reason. 
Upon  recovery,  all  new  transactions  at  the  TM  in  question 
wiij.  have  a  timestamp  greater  than  that  of  the  read 
condition.  This  follows  from  the  fact  that  the  read 
condition  timestamp  is  less  than  the  timestamp  of  the 
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transaction  which  issued  it,  that  all  transaction 
timestamps  are  obtained  from  the  network  clock  and  the 
fact  that  the  network  clock  will  have  necessarily  advanced 
past  the  timestamp  of  the  reading  transaction  by  the  time 
the  failed  site  recovers.  Therefore  it  could  not  be 
possible  for  a  WRITE  message  to  arrive  after  the  failed 
site's  recovery  which  had  timestamp  less  than  that 
specified  in  the  read  condition,  and  it  is  thus  safe  to 
accept  the  read  condition  immediately. 


14.4  Protocol  P4 


Protocol  P4  calls  for  the  issuing  of  a  set  of  P4-ALERT 
messages  to  a  number  of  TMs,  and  awaiting  ACCEPT/REJECT 
responses.  If  a  TM  is  down,  it  cannot,  of  course,  respond 
and  the  P4  transaction  would  seem  to  have  to  wait  for  the 
TM ' s  recovery. 

Our  solution  to  this  problem  is  to  assume  an  ACCEPT  from 
any  TM  which  was  down  at  the  time  of  the  P4  transaction. 
Upon  recovery,  and  before  starting  any  transactions,  the 
TM  must  read  all  messages  which  were  sent  to  it  while  it 
was  down  (these  have  been  buffered  in  the  RelNet).  If  it 
finds  a  P4-ALERT  in  its  message  stream,  it  should  process 
it  as  if  it  had  been  accepted.  This  approach  is  correct 
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15.  Advantages  of  the  SDD-1  Concurrency  Control  Mechanism 

The  SDD-1  approach  to  concurrency  control  is  in  many  ways 
quite  different  from  other  proposed  mechanisms.  We  see 
many  strengths  in  the  approach.  Unfortunately,  there  are 
few  analytic  methods  for  verifying  these  strengths,  say  by 
comparing  the  relative  performance  of  our  mechanism  to 
other  database  concurrency  controls.  Furthermore,  most  of 
the  proposed  mechanisms  are  not  yet  implemented,  so 
empirical  comparisons  are  not  possible  either.  Hence,  the 
analysis  of  our  mechanism  must  necessarily  be  more 
intuitive  than  mathematical.  The  specific  criteria  on 
which  we  base  performance  comparisons  include:  the  amount 
of  communication  required  to  synchronize  transactions;  the 
average  delay  incurred  by  a  transaction  due  to  concurrency 
control;  the  amount  of  concurrency  among  transactions 
allowed  by  the  concurrency  control;  and  the  overhead 
involved  in  making  the  mechanism  resilient  to 
communications  and  node  failures. 

At  the  architectural  level,  the  SDD-1  concurrency  control 
mechanism  has  two  important  properties.  First,  the 
architecture  makes  a  strong  separation  between  concurrency 
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control  issues  and  those  of  query  processing  and 
reliability.  From  a  ,  oject  management  standpoint,  this 
separation  allowed  us  to  attack  the  concurrecy  control 
problem  independently  from  and  in  parallel  with  query 
processing  and  reliability  problems.  From  a  software 
engineering  standpoint,  this  division  of  labor  led 
naturally  to  a  division  of  function  in  software 
components.  The  concurrency  control  mechanisms  are 
isolated  in  a  small  number  of  modules,  making  them  easily 
modifiable  and  tunable. 

Second,  the  architecture  fully  distributes  the  concurrency 
control.  While  each  transaction  is  controlled  from  a 
single  site,  different  sites  are  concurrently  supervising 
the  synchronization  of  many  different  transactions.  No 
one  site  is  in  charge  of  any  system-wide  activity.  The 
main  advantage  of  this  full  distribution  is  enhanced 
reliability.  A  site  failure  only  affects  those 
transactions  executing  and/or  using  data  at  that  site. 

However,  it  is  in  the  specific  synchronization  mechanism:: 
that  the  most  important  advantages  lie:  conflict  graph 
analysis  and  the  timestamp-based  protocols.  We  believe 
the  technique  of  conflict  graph  analysis  to  be  our  most 
important  contribution.  By  preanalyzing  transaction 
conflicts,  the  number  of  transactions  that  need  to  be 
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synchronized  is  drastically  reduced.  This  has  a 
beneficial  effect  on  all  aspects  of  concurrency  control 
performance.  it  allows  more  concurrency  among 
transactions;  and  for  those  transactions  that  require 
little  or  no  synchronization  it  cuts  delay,  communications 
overhead,  and  costs  associated  with  resiliency  mechanisms. 
As  shown  in  LBERNSTE1N  and  SHIPMAN  bj  ,  the  technique  is 
quite  general  and  can  be  used  with  a  variety  of 
synchronization  protocols,  including  conventional  locking, 
in  principle,  every  proposed  concurrency  control  mechanism 
could  be  improved  by  adding  conflict  graph  analysis  as  a 
preprocessing  step  to  eliminate  run-time  synchronization 
for  some  transactions. 

The  timestamp-based  protocols,  t P 1 , P2 , P3 , P4  )  ,  also  offer 
important  advantages  over  other  proposed  concurrency 
controls.  First,  the  use  of  timestamps  to  resolve  races 
among  transactions  eliminates  the  possibility  of  deadlock. 
Deadlock  detection  must  be  incorporated  in  any  locking 
system  and  induces  communications  costs  that  the  SDD-1 
mechanism  avoids.  Second,  the  protocols  synchronize 
transactions  only  against  named  transaction  classes.  Even 
if  two  transaction  classes  must  be  synchronized  relative 
to  certain  data,  rther  classes  can  concurrently  access 
that  data;  in  fact,  other  classes  can  independently  be 
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synchronized  against  that  very  same  data  without  affecting 
the  first  two  classes  at  all.  This  is  in  contrast  to 
locking  protocols,  which  set  blanket  locks  that  apply  to 
all  transactions  that  access  the  shared  data.  Third, 
SDD-1  offers  a  range  of  synchronization  protocols. 
Protocol  P2  is  a  fast  synchronization  protocol  for 
read-only  transactions  that  can  afford  to  read  an  old,  but 
consistent  copy  of  the  database.  While  with  a  locking 
strategy  read-only  transactions  could  choose  not  to  lock 
the  data  they  read,  that  unlocked  data  may  be 
inconsistent.  Protocol  P4  allows  infrequently  executed 
transactions  to  take  a  larger  share  of  the  synchronization 
burden.  By  running  such  transactions  under  P4 ,  other 
frequently  executed  transactions  can  run  PI  with  less 
delay  and  more  concurrency  than  they  would  obtain  if  they 
ran  P2  or  Pd  as  otherwise  required.  The  P4  capability  is 
currently  unique  to  the  SDD-1  mechanism. 

Quantitative  comparisons  among  reliability  mechanisms  are 
not  yet  within  the  state-of-the-art.  However,  as 
indicated  in  the  previous  section,  SDD-1  has  incorporated 
recovery  mechanisms  that  insulate  it  from  the  effects  of 
network  and  node  failure.  The  mechanisms  are  an  example 
of  a  general  approach  to  resiliency  that  we  discuss  in 
[HAMMER  and  SHIPMAN]. 
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This  paper  presents  a  formal  analysis  of  the  concurrency 
control  strategy  of  SDD-1.  SDD-1,  a  System  for 
Distributed  Databases,  is  a  prototype  distributed  database 
system  being  developed  by  CCA.  In  SDD-1,  portions  of  data 
distributed  throughout  a  network  may  be  replicated  at 
multiple  sites.  The  SDD-1  concurrency  control  guarantees 
database  consistency  in  the  face  of  such  distribution  and 
repl ication . 
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1.  Introduction 


SDD-1  is  a  prototype  distributed  database  system  being 
designed  and  implemented  at  Computer  Corporation  of 
America.  The  system  involves  a  network  of  cooperating 
distributed  processors  behaving  in  an  integrated  fashion 
to  provide  users  with  a  single  consistent  view  of  the 
complete  database.  The  system  allows  for  portions  of  the 
data  to  be  stored  redundantly  at  several  network  sites. 

The  concurrency  control  mechanism  of  SDD-1  ensures 
database  and  transaction  consistency  despite  the 
interleaved  nature  of  transaction  execution  in  such  an 
environment . 

An  informal  description  of  the  mechanism  emphasizing 
implementation  considerations  appears  in  a  companion 
paper,  [BERNSTEIN  et  al.].  Our  purpose  in  this  paper  is 
to  prove  formally  the  correctness  of  these  mechanisms. 

Our  proof  is  entirely  self-contained,  but  from  a 
pedagogical  standpoint  it  presupposes  an  intuitive 
understanding  of  the  SDD-1  concurrency  control  mechanism. 
In  this  sense,  it  is  a  sequel  to  [BERNSTEIN  et  al.]  which 
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we  strongly  recommend  be  read  before  this  paper.  A  review 
of  other  concurrency  control  mechanisms  and  a  comparison 
of  these  other  mechanisms  also  appears  in  [BERNSTEIN  et 
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2.  A  Formal  Model  of  SDD-1 


2. 1  Introduc  tion 


To  prove  the  correctness  of  the  SDD-1  concurrency  control 
mechanism,  we  need  a  formal  model  that  describes  the 
operation  of  an  SDD-1  system.  We  describe  such  a  formal 
model  in  this  section.  The  model  consists  of  a  static 
component,  called  a  database  design,  and  a  dynamic 
component,  called  an  execution  history.  A  database  design 
describes  the  layout  of  data  and  of  transaction  classes  in 
an  SDD-1  system.  An  execution  history  describes  the 
execution  of  transactions  for  a  particular  database 
design.  Among  the  set  of  all  possible  execution 
histories,  only  some  of  these  histories  could  be  produced 
by  the  correct  operation  of  the  concurrency  control 
mechanism.  We  call  these  histories  well-behaved.  Our 
goal,  in  Section  M ,  will  be  to  show  that  all  well-behaved 
histories  produce  correct  results,  i.e.,  that  they  are 


serial izable . 
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2.2  Database  Designs  and  Execution  Histories 


An  SDD-1  Database  Design  consists  of  a  set  of  data 

modules,  which  store  data,  and  a  set  of  classes,  which  can 
execute  transactions. 

Formally,  it  is  a  six-tuple  <DATA,  DMs ,  stored-at, 
CLASSES,  c-readset,  c-writeset>  where:* 

i.  DATA  is  a  set  of  physical  data  items,  denoted 

{x,y,z, . . . } ; 

ii.  DMs  is  a  set  of  data  modules,  denoted  {alpha, 

beta ,...}; 

iii.  stored-at : DATA  ->  DMs  is  a  function  that  locates 

the  data  module  that  stores  each  data  item; 

iv.  CLASSES  is  a  set  of  transaction  classes  denoted 

{  x  ,  j  ,  I< 

v.  c-readset : CLASSES  ->  2^ATA  defines  the  read-set  of 

each  class; 

vi.  c-writeset : CLASSES  ->  2DATA  defines  the  write-set 

of  each  class. 


*  Notationally ,  upper  case  words  are  sets  and  lower  case 
words  are  functions. 
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An  SDD-1  Execution  History  is  a  representation  of  the 
execution  of  a  set  of  transactions  for  a  particular 
database  design.  Formally,  it  is  a  seven-tuple  <D,  TRANS, 
classof,  <,  t-readset,  t-writeset,  LOGS>  where: 

i.  D  =  <DATA,  DMs ,  stored-at,  CLASSES,  c-readset, 

c-writeset>  is  an  SDD-1  database  design; 

ii.  TRANS  is  a  set  of  transactions,  denoted 

{  i  ,  j  ,  k  , .  . . }  ; 

iii.  classof : TRANS  ->  CLASSES  is  a  function  denoting 

the  class  of  each  transaction  (we  will 
denote  classof(i)  as  T); 

iv .  <  is  a  total  order  over  TRANS.  (In  the  SDD-1 

implementation,  i<j  iff  transaction  i  has  a 
smaller  timestamp  than  transaction  j); 

v.  t-readset : TRANS  ->  DATA  defines  the  read-set  of  each 

transaction  such  that  for  each  i  in  TRANS, 
t-readset(i)  is  contained  in 

c-readset(classof(i)); 

vi .  t-wr iteset : TRANS  ->  DATA  defines  the  write-set  of 

each  transaction  such  that  for  each  i  in 
TRANS,  t-wr iteset( i )  is  contained  in 
c-wr iteset ( classof ( i)  ) ; 

vii.  LOGS  is  a  set  of  ordered  pairs  LOGS  ,  ,  = 

alpha 

<  LOGELEMENTSalpha,  =>alpha  >  for  all  alpha  In 


DMs  such  that 
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a.  LOGELEMENTSalpha  s  LOGELEMENTSalpha  ,  R  U 

LOGELEMENTSalpha>w; 

b.  LOGELEMENTSalpha(R  _  {R^lpha  ;  i  is  in 
TRANS  and  there  is  an  x  in  t-readset(i) 
such  that  stored-at(x)  =  alpha}; 

c.  LOGELEMENTSalpha>w  =  {W^lpha  :  i  is  in 
TRANS  and  there  is  an  x  in  t-wr iteset ( i ) 
such  that  stored-at ( x )  =  alpha } ; 


d.  =>alpha  is  a  total  order  over 


LOGELEMENTSalpha 

such 

that  for 

all  i  in 

TRANS  if  Rilpha 

and 

Walpha 

are  in 

LOGELEMENTSalpha 

then 

p  i  _ 

nalpha  - 

>  ^alpha- 

The  definition  of  an  SDD-1  execution  history  is  based  on 
several  facts  about  SDD-1's  operation: 

1.  The  total  order  <  on  transactions  follows  from  the 


fact  that  transactions  are  given  globally  unique 
timestamps  (i.e.,  (iv)  above). 
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2.  The  read-set  and  write-set  of  a  transaction  must  be 
a  subset  of  the  read-set  and  the  write-set  of  that 
transaction's  class  (i.e.,  (v)  and  (vi)  above). 

3.  Heads  and  writes  are  processed  independently  at 
different  data  modules.  The  order  in  which  they 
are  processed  is  modelled  by  =>.  (Since  the  data 
module  of  interest  is  usually  understood  from  the 
context,  we  normally  drop  the  data  module  subscript 
on  =  > . ) 


4.  If  data  item  x  is  in  transaction  i’s  read-set,  and 
x  is  stored  at  alpha,  then  Rglpha  must  appear  in 
LOGSaipha  (i.e.,  (vii.b)  above). 


If  data  item  x  is  in  transaction  i's  write-set,  and 

x  is  stored  at  alpha,  then  ^  must  appear  in 

LOGS  ,  ,  (  i  .  e  .  ,  ( vi  i  . c )  above), 

alpha 


6.  For  each  transaction,  its  read  operation  must 
precede  its  write  operation  at  every  DM  where  both 
are  processed  (i.e.,  (vii.d)  above). 
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The  total  order  <  is  used  to  determine  how  write 
operations  affect  the  database.  A  write  operation,  say 
Walpha’  w*th  x  •‘•n  t-wr  iteset  ( i )  actually  writes  a  new 
value  into  x  iff  for  all  j  with  =>  and  x  in 
t-wr iteset ( j ) ,  j  <  i.  That  is,  Walpha  writes  into  x  iff 
it  is  "later"  than  all  previous  transactions  that  wrote 
into  x  at  alpha.  This  mechanism,  called  the  write  message 
rule,  is  used  to  reorder  write  operations  at  each  data 
module  so  that  they  appear  to  have  occurred  in  "<  -order" 
independent  of  their  order  of  arrival  [BERNSTEIN  et  al.]. 


2.3  Admissible  Execution  Histories 


The  concurrency  control  mechanism  of  SDD-1  consists  of  two 
components:  a  set  of  protocols,  which  are  essentially 
procedures  for  processing  a  transaction's  READ  messages; 
and  a  set  of  protocol  selection  rules,  which  specify  which 
protocols  apply  to  transactions  in  each  class  (all 
transactions  in  a  class  use  the  same  protocols).  In  a 
given  execution  history,  if  all  transactions  execute  the 
protocols  as  specified  by  the  protocol  selection  rules, 
then  the  execution  history  is  called  well-behaved . 
Intuitively,  an  execution  history  is  well-behaved  if  all 
transactions  follow  the  SDD-1  synchronization  rules. 
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The  main  result  of  this  paper  is  that  all  well-behaved 
execution  histories  are  serializable.  Since  the 
motivation  and  formalism  behind  the  SDD-1  concurrency 
control  mechanism  is  based  on  some  fundamental  results 
about  concurrency  correctness  in  a  database  system,  we 
must  review  these  results  before  proceeding  with  a  formal 
definition  of  well-behaved-ness  and  a  proof  of  our 
t  heorem . 
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3.  Serializable  Histories 


3.1  Consistency  and  Serializability 

A  prerequisite  to  proving  the  correctness  of  a  system  is  a 
precise  definition  of  what  it  means  for  the  system  to  be 
correct.  In  SDD-1,  we  define  the  system  to  be  correct  if 
all  possible  histories  are  serializable .  A  serial  history 
is  one  in  which  each  transaction  runs  to  completion  before 
the  next  one  starts.  Thus,  a  serial  history  is  one  in 
which  no  concurrent  activity  has  taken  place.  A 
serializable  history  is  one  which  is  equivalent  to  a 
serial  history. 

The  intuitive  justification  for  choosing  serializability 
as  the  correctness  criterion  follows  from  the  notion  of 
consistency .  Consistency  may  be  considered  to  be  a 
predicate  over  the  state  of  the  database;  the  database  is 
either  consistent  or  it  is  not.  Each  transaction 
submitted  to  the  system  is  expected  to  preserve  database 
consistency.  That  is,  given  a  consistent  database,  it 
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will  always  produce  a  consistent  database.  A  serial 
history,  therefore,  necessarily  preserves  consistency  if 
all  the  transactions  involved  preserve  consistency.  Since 
a  serializable  history  is  equivalent  to  a  serial  one,  then 
it  too  preserves  consistency.  The  use  of  ser ial izabil ity 
as  a  correctness  criterion  is  nearly  universal  [ESWARAN  et 
al. ]  [GRAY  et  al. ]  [HEWITT]. 

In  order  to  define  a  serializable  history  as  one  which  is 
equivalent  to  a  serial  history,  we  must  be  precise  about 
what  it  means  for  two  histories  to  be  equivalent. 


3.2  Equivalence 


Intuitively,  two  histories  are  equivalent  if  they  produce 
the  same  final  state  of  the  database  for  all 
interpretations  of  transactions  and  all  initial  database 
states.  (To  account  for  I/O,  we  assume  that  all  input  and 
output  operations  are  treated  as  distinct  data  items.) 
Formalizing  this  concept  of  equivalence  requires 
explicitly  referencing  initial  and  final  database  states. 
A  neat  way  of  incorporating  the  initial  and  final  database 
states  into  the  histories  themselves  is  to  augment  each 
history  with  two  dummy  transactions  called  f i rst  and  1 ast . 
first  initializes  the  database  state  at  each  data  module: 
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1.  for  all  i  in  TRANS  (i  i  first),  first  <  i; 


2.  t-writeset  (first)  =  DATA; 


3.  t-readset  (first)  =  0;  and 


for  each  alpha  in  DMs  and  i  in  TRANS  (i  i  first), 
lf  "alpha  ls  ln  L0GELEMENTSalpha  thcn  “alpha  *> 


"alpha-  and  lf  “alpha  is  in 
first  i 

"alpha  "alpha  ’ 


LOGELEMENTS  -  .  then 
alpha 


last  reads  the  final  database  state  at  each  DM: 


1.  for  all  i  in  TRANS  (i  i  last),  i  <  last 


2.  t-readset  (last)  =  DATA; 


3.  t-writeset  (last)  =0;  and 


for  each  alpha  in  DMs  and  i  in  TRANS  (i  i  last)  if 

R1,  .  is  in  LOGELEMENTS  ,  .  then  R1,  .  => 

alpha  alpha  alpha 

R?;^L>  and  if  W^ln,  is  in  LOGELEMENTS  ,  .  then 
alpha  alpha  alpha 


alpha 


{last 

alpha 


To  simplify  notation  in  the  sequel,  we  assume  that  all 
execution  histories  are  augmented  in  this  way. 


The  notion  of  equivalence  of  histories  is  characterized  by 
the  reads-from  relation  [ PAPADIMITRIOU  et  al.].  Let  H  = 
<D,  TRANS,  classof,  <,  t-readset,  t-writeset,  L0GS>  be  an 
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execution  history.  We  say  that  R1 .  .  reads  x  from  w\ 

alpha  -  alpha 


in  H  iff 


1 .  R 


alpha 


and  W 


alpha 


are  in  LOGELEMENTS 


alpha  " 


W- 


=  >  R 


alpha  "alpha* 

3.  alpha  =  stored-at( x ) ; 

4.  x  is  in  t-readset( i) ; 

5.  x  is  in  t-wr iteset( j ) ;  and 

6.  for  all  k  in  TRANS  such  that 


t-wr  iteset( k) ,  if  Wk  .  =>  R*  . 

alpha  alpha 


x  is  in 
then  k  <  j. 


Intuitively,  if  R*  .  reads  x  from  WJ..  .  ,  then  the  value 

aipna  alpha 

of  x  read  by  Rglpha  is  the  value  of  x  produced  by  Waipha* 

,k 


Part  (6)  of  the  definition  ensures  that  no  other  W 


alpha 


produced  the  x-value  read  by  R1,  ,  (cf.  the  write  message 

alpha  ° 

rule  at  the  end  of  Section  2.2).  As  a  shorthand  notation, 


if  R\  .  reads  x  from  W^,  then  we  also  say  that 


alpha  reaas  X  Irom  Walpha  ’ 
transaction  i  reads  x  from  transaction  j. 


Not  every  read  and  write  operation  in  H  has  an  effect  on 
the  final  database  state  produced  by  II.  Those 
transactions  that  do  have  an  effect  are  called  live  and 
are  defined  as  follows: 


1.  last  is  live: 
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2.  If  transaction  i  is  live,  and  for  some  x 
transaction  i  reads  x  from  transaction  j,  then 
transaction  j  is  live; 

3.  A  transaction  is  live  iff  it  so  follows  from  (1) 
and  (2 )  . 

A  transaction  that  is  not  live  is  called  dead . 

Since  every  transaction  at  least  prints  something  on  an 
output  device,  no  transaction  is  ever  really  dead.  This 
can  be  modelled  either  by  making  each  output  operation 
write  into  a  private  data  item,  or  by  simply  assuming  that 
all  transactions  are  live.  We  make  the  latter  assumption 
for  the  remainder  of  this  paper. 

Two  execution  histories  are  equivalent  if  they  have  the 
same  effect  when  applied  to  any  database  state.  Formally, 
execution  histories  and  are  equivalent  iff  for  every 
consistent  database  state  S  in  domain(DATA)  and  for  all 
interpretations  of  the  transactions,  and  maP  S  into 
the  same  final  state,  S^,.  The  following  lemma 
characterizes  equivalence  of  execution  histories. 

Lemma  E  [ PAPADIMITRIOU  et  al.  77] 

Two  histories,  H ^  and  are  equivalent  iff  TRANS^  and 

TRANS2  have  the  same  set  of  live  transactions  and  for  all 
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live  i,j  in  TRANS  .j,  if  transaction  i  reads  some  data  item 
x  from  transaction  j  in  H ^  then  transaction  i  reads  x  from 
transaction  j  in  H^. 

This  is  a  standard  program  schema  theoretic  result,  and 
can  be  found  applied  to  a  variety  of  models  (e.g., 
[MANNA]).  It  can  intuitively  be  justified  by  observing 
that  if  a  transaction  reads  the  same  input  data  in  both 
histories,  then  it  will  perform  the  same  computation  in 
both  histories.  The  condition  of  Lemma  E  guarantees  that 
each  transaction  reads  the  same  inputs  in  both  histories, 
thereby  guaranteeing  equivalence.  The  converse  follows 
from  the  fact  that  the  equivalence  must  hold  over  all 
interpretations  of  the  transactions. 

3.3  Ser ial izabil ity 


Let  {A,B,C,D}  denote  log  symbols  each  of  which  is  either 
an  R  or  a  W.  Using  this  notation,  we  now  define  the  LOGS 
of  history  H  to  be  serial  if  there  is  no  Ag^p^a’  Rg^pha’ 


>  DLf,>  such  that  i*J»  Ai 


'beta’  beta 


alpha 


alpha 


and  D 


beta 


Cbeta'  That  *s>  a  serial  log  is  one  in  which  no  two 


transactions  are  interleaved;  transactions  execute  in  the 


same  order  at  all  data  modules.  An  execution  history  is 
serial  iff  its  LOGS  is  serial.  As  discussed  earlier, 
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serial  execution  histories  are  our  benchmark  for 
consistent  executions. 

An  execution  history  is  serializable  if  it  is  equivalent 
to  some  serial  execution  history.  Since  serial  execution 
histories  preserve  database  consistency,  serializable 
execution  histories  preserve  database  consistency  as  well. 

Given  an  execution  history,  H,  we  can  determine  whether  or 
not  H  is  serializable  by  defining  a  graph  on  H  called  a 
serialization  graph.  The  serialization  graph  on  history 
H,  denoted  SG(H),  is  a  node-labelled  directed  graph  <V,E> 
where : 

V  =  li  !  all  i  in  TRANS}; 

E  ”  E  v 

reads-from  +  ^interferes J 

Ereads-from  =  t  < i » J >  !  J  is  live  and  J  reads  some 
data  item  x  from  i} 

interferes  =(<k,i>  !  for  some  j  in  TRANS,  j  is  live, 
j  reads  some  data  item  x  from  i,  x  is 
in  t-writeset(k) ,  and  k  <  i}  + 

{<j,k>  |  for  some  i  in  TRANS,  j  reads 
some  data  item  x  from  i,  x  is  in 
t-writeset(k) ,  and  k  >  i } ; 


where  '+’  denotes  set  union. 
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The  edges  in  a  serialization  graph  reflect  the  notion  of 

"happened  before."  The  edges  in  interferes  guarantee 
that  if  j  reads  x  from  i  in  H,  then  in  the  serialization 
of  H  no  k  that  writes  into  x  appears  in  a  position  that 
would  have  j  read  x  from  k  (instead  of  from  i). 


Theorem  SER  If  SG(H)  is  acyclic  then  H  is  serializable 


Proof 

Since  SG(H)  is  acyclic,  we  can  topologically  sort  its 
nodes,  i.e.  the  elements  of  TRANS.  This  topological  sort 
induces  a  serial  log,  say  LOGS*,  on  the  transactions  in 
TRANS,  i.e.,  each  LOGS^  in  LOGS'  uses  the  sequence  of 
serial  transactions  specified  by  the  topological  sort. 
Let  H'  be  a  history  that  differs  from  H  only  in  that  H' 
uses  LOGS'  instead  of  LOGS.  If  H'  is  equivalent  to  H, 


then  H  is  serializable. 


To  show  that  H'  is  equivalent  to  H,  we  must  show  that  for 
all  i,j  in  TRANS,  if  j  reads  some  x  from  i  in  H  then  j 
reads  x  from  i  in  H'  (by  Lemma  E).  Suppose  j  reads  x  from 
i  in  H.  Then  <i,j>  is  in  Krea(js_  from  in  SGOI)  (denoted 
Ereads-from(H))’  30  1  Precedes  j  in  LOGS'.  By 
Ei nterf eres^ H ^ ’  Eor  k  also  write  into  x.  if  k  >  i 
then  j  precedes  k  in  LOGS'.  So  j  reads  x  from  i  in  H'  as 
well.  (Notice  that  this  is  true  whether  or  not  the  write 
message  rule  is  used  in  H*.)  Q.E.D. 
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An  iff  version  of  version  of  Theorem  SER  appears  in 
[ PAPADIMITRIOU  et  al.]  using  a  more  general  definition  of 
serialization  graph,  but  without  the  <-ordering  of 
transactions.  The  latter  forced  us  to  reprove  the  theorem 
here . 

Corollary  SER  If  graph  G  contains  all  the  edges  of 
serialization  graph  SG(H),  and  G  is  acyclic,  then  H  is 


serializable . 
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4.  Well-Behaved  Execution  Histories 


4.1  Time-ordered  Serialization  Graphs 

We  define  a  relation  over  transactions  in  an  execution 
history,  H,  called  the  time-ordered  serialization  graph, 
denoted  by  ->.  Intuitively,  i->j  implies  transaction  i 
must  precede  transaction  j  in  any  serialization.  We  will 
show  that  the  ->  relation  is  a  superset  of  SG(H). 

For  a  given  H,  we  define  ->  as  follows: 

1.  ->  =  ->  +  ->  +  -> 

rw  wr  ww 

2.  i  ->  i  iff  i  i  j  and  there  exists  alpha  in  DMs 

rw 

such  that  R1.  .  =>  WJ.  .  and  there  exists  some  x 

alpha  alpha 

such  that  stored-at(x)  =  alpha,  x  is  in 

t-readset(i)  and  x  is  in  t-wr iteset( j )  . 
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i  -> 

wr 

j  iff  i  i  j 

and  there 

exists 

alpha 

in 

DMs 

such 

that  W1.  . 

alpha 

=  >  u 

alpha 

and  there 

exists 

some  x 

such 

that  stored 

-at(x)  = 

alpha , 

x 

is 

in 

t-writeset( i )  ,  and  x  is  in  t-readset ( j  )  . 

4.  i  ->  j  iff  i<i  and  the  intersection  of 
ww 

t-wr iteset ( i )  and  t-wr iteset ( j )  is  non-empty. 


The  relation  ->  contains  the  serialization  graph  for  H. 
That  is,  the  graph  SGQ(H)  defined  as  follows: 

V„r  =  { i !  transaction  i  appears  in  H}; 

E„r  =  { <i  ,  j>  !  i  ->  j} ; 
contains  the  serialization  graph  for  H. 

Lemma  TOSG  SGq(H)  contains  the  serialization  graph  for  H. 
Proof 


We  must  show  that  E_,,  - _ and  E .  - _ „  are  included 

reads-from  interferes 

in  the  edge  set  of  SGQ(H). 


To  show  that  E„^.„  „  is  contained  in  ECP  we 

reads-from  SGq(H)’ 

simply  note  that  i->, ,  i  subsumes  E___  .  . 

wr  reads-from 


To  show  that  Einterferes  is  contained  in  ESQ  (H),  suppose 
Ralpha  rea<^s  x  from  in  H,  and  consider  some  other 

k  i/  i 

W„,  .  that  also  writes  into  x.  So,  W  .  ,  and  W  ,  . 
alpha  ’  alpha  alpha 

If  k  <  i,  then  k->  i,  so  <k,i>  is  in 

WW 


intersect  in  x. 
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ESg  as  desired.  So,  suppose  i  <  k.  Since  ^glpha 


reads  x  from  WA.  ,  ,  it  follows  that  R'-'  .  =>  Wk  ,  . 

alpha  alpha  alpha 

(If  W*.,  =>  R1-*  ,  then  R"'.  ,  reads  x  from  Wk  . 

■  alpha’  alpha  alpha 

^alpha’  indePendent  of  the  relative  ordering 
i  k 

of  W  ,  ,  and  V?  .  ,  .)  Thus,  j  ->  k,  so  <j,k>  is  in 

alpha  alpha  ’  J  rw  ’  J’ 


/k 

alpha 
rather  than  W 


E0,,  cun  as  desired.  Hence,  E.  .  »  is  contained  in 

SGq(H)  ’  interferes 


ESGQ ( H ) *  Q*E-D- 


Corollary  TOSG  If  SGq(H)  is  acyclic,  then  H  is 
serializable. 


Proof  Follows  directly  from  lemma  TOSG  and  corollary  SER. 
Q.E. D. 


Execution  histories,  as  defined  in  Section  2,  may  produce 
cyclic  serialization  graphs.  However,  if  an  execution 
history  satisfies  the  SDD-1  synchronization  rules,  then 
cycles  are  not  possible.  In  Section  4.2  we  precisely 
define  those  execution  histories  that  satisfy  the  SDD-1 
synchronization  rules.  In  Section  4.3  we  show  that  all 
such  histories  produce  acyclic  time-ordered  serialization 
graphs.  Combined  with  corollary  TOSG,  this  is  sufficient 


to  show  that  such  histories  are  serializable. 
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4.2  The  SDD-1  Synchronization  Mechanism 


Intuitively,  an  execution  history  is  "well-behaved"  if 
each  transaction  in  the  history  obeys  the  required 
protocols.  The  required  protocols  are  determined  by 
analyzing  the  database  design,  thereby  assigning  a  set  of 
protocols  to  each  class.  Each  transaction  is  required  to 
satisfy  all  of  the  protocols  assigned  to  some  class  of 
which  it  is  a  member.  To  formalize  these  concepts,  we 
first  explain  what  transactions  must  do  to  satisfy  the 
protocols  and  then  describe  how  protocols  are  assigned  to 
classes  of  transactions. 

There  are  four  basic  protocols  in  SDD-1:  PI,  P2 ,  P3,  and 

P4 .  A  protocol  is  a  property  that  an  execution  history 
must  satisfy;  it  is  implemented  as  an  algorithm  for 
executing  read  messages  on  behalf  of  transactions,  which 
thereby  only  allows  well-behaved  histories  to  be  produced 
[BERNSTEIN  et  al.  ] . 

Let  K  be  an  execution  history.  We  say  that  H  obeys 

protocol  PI  with  respect  to  classes  I  and j  (written 

P 1 ( I , j ) )  iff  for  each  pair  of  transactions  i  and  i'  in  I 
and  j  and  j'  in  j, 
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(pi)  J  ->wr  i  <  i'  ->rw  j'  implies  j  <  j'. 

(Note:  i  <  i'  means  that  either  i  <  i '  or  i  is  identical 
to  i  '  .  ) 


H  obe y  s  _  pro  to col _ P2  with  respect  to  class  I  and  a  set  of 


classes 

,,1 

J  =  i  J  ,  •  • 

•»InJ  (written  P2(T,J))  iff  for  each  pair 

of  transactions  i 

and  i  ' 

in  T 

and  j  in  ]  and  j' 

j  ju 

i  n 

Jv 

(for  some  T  and 
u 

jv  in  J) 

(P2) 

^  ->wr  1 

<  i  '  ->  j  ' 
—  rw  J 

impl  ies  j  <  j  '  . 

H  obeys 

protocol  P3  with 

respect  to  classes 

T  and 

3 

( wr itten 

P3(I,  j))  iff  for  each  transaction  i  in  i 

and 

j 

in  I, 

(written  P3(T, 

J))  iff 

for 

each  transaction  i  in 

i  and 

j 

in  j, 

(  P  3 ) 

1  J 

impl  ies 

i  < 

j 

and 

J  *>wr  1 

impl  ies 

j  < 

i  . 

H  obeys 

protocol 

P4  with 

respect  to  class  T  and  a 

set 

of 

classes  j  }  (written  P4(T  J)) 

_  _  p 

(written  P4(T,  J))  iff  for  each  transaction  i  in  I,  j  in 
Jy ,  and  j’  in  (for  some  and  jy  in  J), 

(PM)  j  ->  j'  and  i  _<  j  imply  i  <  j’ 
and  j'  ->  j  and  j  £  i  imply  j'  <  i. 

The  motivation  for  the  protocols  can  be  found  in 
[BERNSTEIN  et  al .  ] .  To  review  the  uses  of  the  protocols: 
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-  PI  incorporates  class  pipelining  and  synchronizes 

simple  read-write  conflicts; 

-  P2  avoids  having  a  read  operation  see  updates  in 

reverse  timestamp  order; 

-  P3  avoids  update  race  conditions; 

-  P4  is  the  "cycle-breaking  protocol"  for  unanticipated 

and  very  infrequent  transactions. 

Each  transaction  executes  in  a  class.  The  protocols  that 
each  class  must  obey  are  determined  from  an  analysis  of 
the  database  design,  using  a  mathematical  structure  called 
a  conflict  graph. 


A  conflict  graph  for  a  database  design  D  =  <DATA,  DMs, 
stored-at,  CLASSES,  c-readset,  c-writeset>,  denoted  CG(D), 
is  an  undirected  node-labelled  graph  <V,E>  where 

T 

V  =  {r1  !  I  in  CLASSES}  +  {w1  I  I  in  CLASSES}; 

F  —  F  +  F  +  E  • 

vert  ^horiz  Ldiag’ 

T  T 

E  .  =  { <r 1 ,  w1> |  I  in  CLASSES}; 
vert 

T  “T 

Ehoriz  =  *<w1’  wJ>'  *>J  in  CLASSES  and  the  intersection 
of  c-writeset(T)  and  c-wr iteset ( j )  is 


Ediag 


nonempty } 

T  T 

{ <  r 1 ,  w^>|  I,j  in  CLASSES  and  the  intersection 
of  c-readset(I)  and  c-writeset(j)  is 


nonempty } 
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By  convention,  for  each  I  the  node  r1  is  drawn  above  w1 

r  -r 

and  for  each  T  and  j  the  nodes  r1  and  rJ  are  colinear  on  a 
horizontal  line  as  are  the  nodes  w1  and  w^  .  This  leads  to 
the  concepts  of  vertical,  horizontal  and  diagonal  edges 
( see  Figure  4.1). 


A  Class  Conflict  Graph 


Figure  4.1 


Class: 


2 


3 


Readset:  {a} 

Writeset:  { b } 


{c}  { d} 

{b,d}  {a} 


A  path  in  a  conflict  graph  is  a  sequence  of  edges  [<i0, 


i,>,  <  i ,  ,  i„>,  <i~,  i  i  ,,  i  >1  taken  from  F.  A 

1  1  2’  2’  3  n-  1  ’  n 


cycle  is  a  path  in  which  i^  =  in-  We  call  edges  in  ^hor^z 


and  heterogeneous ,  since  they  are  incident  with  two 


distinct  classes.  A  cycle  is  nonredundant  if  no  more  than 
two  heterogeneous  edges  in  the  cycle  are  incident  with  any 
class  (whether  the  class  nodes  are  r’s,  w's  or  include  one 
of  each  is  not  significant  with  respect  to  redundancy). 
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An  execution  history  H  on  database  design  D  is  called 
well-behaved  if  it  satisfies  the  following  protocol 
selection  rules: 

I.  For  each  nonredundant  cycle,  nrc,  in  CG(D)  that 

*r  ▼ 

contains  a  vertical  edge  (i.e.,  <r1,  wx>),  either 

1.  for  some  class  I  in  the  set  of  classes,  J,  that 
are  incident  with  nrc,  H  obeys  P4(I,  J ) ;  or 

2.  each  of  the  following  hold  (see  Figure  4.2): 

a.  for  all  classes  I,  j,  R  such  that  I  i  j  i 

T  t  T  I< 

E,  if  edges  <r 1 ,  wJ>  and  <r  ,  wK>  are  in 
nrc,  then  H  obeys  P2(I,{j»  R})*,  and 

b.  for  all  classes  I,  j  such  that  <rx,  wJ> 

l  R  7  U 

and  either  <w  ,  w  >  or  <w  ,  r  >  (for  some 
R)  are  in  nrc,  then  H  obeys  P3(i,  j). 

■r  ^ 

II.  For  all  classes  T,  3  such  that  <r1,  w^>  is  in  CG(D),  H 
obeys  PICT,  j)- 


III.  For  all  classes,  I,  such  that  readset(i)  intersects 
writeset(I),  H  obeys  P3(I,  I). 


cy  contr 
ved  F.xec 

Selec 


P 

ion  Histories 

Se 

Rule  1-2 

Fig 

>\.3  Proof  of  Ser  ial  izabil  ity 


In  corollary  TOSG,  we  showed  that  for  a  given  execution 
history,  H,  if  SGpCH)  is  acyclic,  then  H  is  serializable. 
We  now  complete  the  proof  of  ser ializabil ity  by  showing 
that  if  H  is  well-behaved  then  SGq(H)  is  acyclic. 

Lemma  ACYC  If  execution  history  H  is  well-behaved,  then 
SGq(H)  is  acyclic. 


To  prove  this  lemma,  we  need  to  show  that  the  existence  of 
a  cycle  in  SG„(H)  leads  to  a  contradiction.  As  a 
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preliminary  step,  we  first  examine  special  edge  sequences 
in  SGq(H),  called  trails .  We  will  show  that  the  endpoints 
of  a  trail,  i  and  j  say,  are  in  timestamp  order,  i.e.  i  < 
j  (see  lemma  TRAIL  and  lemma  TRAIL-P4  below).  Then,  given 
any  cycle  in  SGq(H),  we  show  that  for  some  transaction  i 
in  the  cycle,  there  is  a  trail  from  i  to  i.  But,  by  the 
previous  result,  this  implies  i  <  i,  a  contradiction. 
Hence,  the  cycle  cannot  exist.  We  proceed  formally. 


We  define  a  trail  (see  Figure  4.3)  in  SGQ(H)  to  be  a 
sequence  of  n  edges  <iQ,  i^,  <i2,  i^>,...,  <i2n_2’  i2n-1> 
such  that 

1.  n  is  greater  than  0;  j 

2.  for  j  between  1  and  n-1 ,  classof ( i^ 1 ) 

classof(i2j)  and  i 2 j _ -j  <  i2jj 


3.  for  j  and 


between  0  and  n-1,  with  j  i  k, 


classof(i2j)  i  classof ( i2k ) . 


Lemma  TRAIL  Let  H  be  a  well-behaved  execution  history  and 


let  ->  and  SGq(H)  be  defined  on  H.  Let  T 


[<i, 


*  i  >  * 


<i. 


i^> , . . . , <i 


classof ( ip ) 


2n-2  ’ 
classof ( i 


i2n_1>]  be  a  trail  in  SGQ(H)  where 


2n-1 


)  and  no  transaction  in  the 


trail  ran  P4  with  respect  to  the  other  classes  in  the 


trail.  Then  in  <  i„ 
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A  Trail 


Figure  9 . 3 


transactions  on  the  same 
horizontal  line  are  in 
the  same  class  (e.g., 

I  =  T?) .  Furthermore,  the 
transaction  on  the  left  < 
the  transaction  on  the  right 
(e.g. ,  i 1  <  i?) . 


transactions  on  different 
horizontal  lines  are  in 
different  classes  (e.g., 
*  I.,). 


Every  edge  in  the  trail  corresponds  to  an  edge  in  CG(D)  in 
the  following  sense:  for  each  j  between  0  and  n-1 , 

J  IT 

i 2 j  _>wr  i2j+l  imPlies  <w  2j,  r  2J+1>  is  in  CG(D); 


2*  i2i  _>rw  i2i+1  imPlies  <r  2j.  w  2j+1>  is  in  CG(D); 
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3.  i2j  _>ww  implies  <w  ‘  ^  ,  w  ‘^+1>  is  in  CG(D). 

So,  trail  T  corresponds  to  a  sequence  of  edges,  TCG,  in 

CG(D).  We  now  prove  two  facts  about  TCG. 

Claim  1:  The  only  cases  in  which  contains  two 

identical  edges  are  when  n  =  2  and  is  of  the 

UU 

*r  -r  ■»  t  t  "r  t  t 

form  [<r 1 ,  wJ>,  <wJ ,  r1>],  [<w1,  rJ>,  <rJ,  wx>], 

T-  -T  -T  T 

or  [<w1,  wJ>,  <wJ,  w1>]  where  i  i  j. 

Proof  of  claim  1:  If  n  =  2,  then  the  above  forms  are  the 
only  ones  possible,  such  that  T  satisfies  the 
definition  of  trail  and  T  produces  two  identical 
edges  in  TCG*  So,  suppose  T  contains  more  than 
two  edges,  and  two  of  its  edges,  say  <u,  v>  and 
<x,  y>,  produce  identical  edges  in  TCG.  By 
construction,  all  edges  in  T  are  "heterogeneous" 
(i.e.,  are  incident  with  distinct  classes),  and 
therefore  produce  heterogeneous  edges  in  TC(,.  So, 
either  the  pairs  u-x  and  v-y  are  each  incident 

with  the  same  class,  or  the  pairs  u-y  and  v-x  are 
each  incident  with  the  same  class.  As  long  as  T 
contains  at  least  three  edges,  this  implies  that 
part(3)  of  the  definition  of  trail  is  violated. 
(For  example,  if  <u,  v>  and  <x,  y>  are  adjacent, 
then  the  head  of  the  edge  preceding  <u,  v>  is  in 

the  same  class  as  y,  and  the  tail  of  the  edge 

following  <x,  y>  is  in  the  same  class  as  u, 
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thereby  violating  part  (3)  of  the  definition. 
Other  cases  follow  by  the  same  argument.) 


Claim  2:  For  n  greater  than  2,  T^  can  be  augmented  by 


homogeneous  (i.e.,  vertical)  edges  to  create  a 


nonredundant  cycle  T '  _ . 

VAl 


Proof  of  claim  2:  The  head  and  tail  of  adjacent  edges  in 


T are  in  the  same  class  (by  part(2)  of  the 

Lu 


definition  of  trail).  If  they  are  not  identical 
nodes,  then  they  can  be  connected  by  a  vertical 
edge  (since  they  must  be  the  r  and  w  node  of  a 
single  class).  Insert  all  such  vertical  edges, 


creating  a  path  T ' CG .  No  vertical  edge  in  CG(D) 


will  be  added  more  than  once  (because  of  part  (3) 
of  the  definition  of  trail).  This  fact,  combined 


with  claim  1,  shows  that  T '  is  a  cycle.  Part 

Uj 


(3)  of  the  definition  of  trail  demonstrates  that 


T'^g  is  nonredundant. 


Having  set  the  stage  with  claim  2,  we  now  proceed  to  prove 
the  lemma  by  showing  it  to  be  true  in  each  of  the 
following  three  casees: 

I .  n  =  1  ; 

II.  n  =  2; 


III.  n  greater  than  2. 
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The  cases  subsume  all  possible  trails  T  and  therefore  are 
sufficient  to  prove  the  lemma. 

Case  I  Assume  n  =1.  Then  T  must  be  of  the  form  [ < i Q , 

i , > ] .  Either  iA  ->  i.  or  iA  ->  i,  or  iA  ->  i .  .  If 

iA  ->  i . ,  then  iA  <  i,  by  definition  of  ->  .  If  iA 
0  ww  1 ’  0  1  J  ww  0 

->  i,  then  t-readset ( iA )  intersects  t-writeset ( i , ) .  So, 
the  readset  and  writeset  of  T  =  classof(iQ)  =  classof(i^) 
intersect.  By  protocol  selection  rule  III,  P3(I,  I)  must 
be  obeyed.  Hence,  iA  ->  i .  implies  iA  <  i . .  If  iA  -> 
i . ,  then  iQ  <  i1  follows  by  the  same  argument. 

Case  II:  Assume  n  =  2.  Then  T  must  be  of  the  form  [<iQ, 
Jq>*  <j-|*  i  i  >  3  •  Let  I  =  classof{iQ)  =  classof(i^)  and  j  = 
classof(jQ)  =  classof  ( j  .j  )  .  There  are  nine  subcases  to 
consider,  depending  on  the  way  the  i's  and  j's  are  related 
by  ->  (see  Figure  4.4).  Note  that  Jq  <  j1  by  definition 
of  trail. 

In  the  first  three  subcases,  we  assume  iA  ->  jA.  By 

u  ww  u 

definition  of  ->  ,  we  have  iA  <  jA.  Since  jA  <  j.,  by 

transitivity  iQ  <  j^.  In  each  subcase,  we  will  show  j1  < 
i  .j  ,  thereby  showing  that  iQ  <  i^. 

Subcase  a:  Suppose  j ,  ->  i,  .  By  definition  of  ->  ,  .j ,  < 

1  '  I  WW  I  WW  1 

iy  So,  by  transitivity  <  i ^ . 
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Conflict  Graphs  for  Case  II  of  Lemma 


subcase  (a) 


subcase  (b) 
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Trail  Figure  4 . 4 


subcase  (c) 


subcase  (f) 


subcase  (g) 


subcase  (h) 


subcase  (i) 
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Subcase  b;  Suppose  ->rw  i-j*  Then  T'GG  is  the 

nonredundant  cycle  [<w1,  vr>,  <wJ ,  r^>,  <rJ,  wx>].  By 

protocol  selection  rule  1. 2b,  P 3 ( 3 »  D  must  be  obeyed. 

Hence,  _>rw  i-j  implies  j ^  <  i^  and  by  transitivity  iQ 

<  Jr 

Subcase  c:  Suppose  j  ^  ->wr  Then  T'CG  is  the 

T  ^  “I  T  T  T 

nonredundant  cycle  [<w1,  wJ>,  <wJ,  rx>,  <r1,  w1>].  By 

protocol  selection  rule  I. 2b,  P3(i,  j)  must  be  obeyed. 

Hence,  j1  ->  i1  implies  j  1  <  i^  and  by  transitivity  iQ  < 

ir 

In  the  next  three  subcases  (d,e,f),  assume  iQ  ->wr  Jq* 

Subcase  d:  Suppose  j1  ->ww  i^.  Then  j 1  <  i 1  and  T'CG  is 
the  nonredundant  cycle  [<w^,  r^>,  <r^,  w^>,  <w^,  w^>].  By 
the  protocol  selection  rule  I.2b,,  P  3  C  j »  I)  must  be 
obeyed.  Hence,  iQ  _>wr  jg  implies  iQ  <  j0,  and  by 

transitivity  iQ  <  i ^ . 

Subcase  e:  Suppose  j.  ->  ,  i..  By  the  protocol  selection 

rule  II,  PI  (3,  I)  must  be  obeyed.  Hence,  iQ  ->wr  <  J-j 
->rw  *1  imPlies  io  <  V 

Subcase  f;  Suppose  _>wr  Then  T'GG  is  the 

nonredundant  cycle  [<wx,  r^>,  <r^,  w^>,  <w^,  rx>,  <r  , 

▼ 

wx>],  and  both  P3(T,  3)  and  P  3 ( 3 »  I)  must  be  obeyed. 
P3(j,  T)  and  iQ  ->wr  jQ  implies  iQ  <  jQ.  P3(I,  j)  and  J1 
->wr  i^  implies  j1  <  i^.  So,  by  transitivity,  iQ  <  i ^ . 
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In  the  final  three  subcases  (g,h,i),  assume  iA  ->  j„. 

u  r  w  u 

Subcase  g:  Suppose  j,  ->  i,.  Then  j,  <  i,  and  T'_  _  is 

-  1  WW  i  l  l  ou 

the  nonredundant  cycle  [Cr1,  w^>,  <w^  ,  wX>,  <w1,  r1>]. 

So,  P3(i,  j)  must  be  obeyed.  Since  iQ  ->rw  Jq>  1q  <  ^0* 

Hence,  by  transitivity,  i^  <  i^. 

Subcase  h:  Suppose  _>rw  i ^ •  This  case  is  essentially 
the  same  as  subcase  f. 

Subcase  i:  Suppose  j  ^  ”^wr  i -j  •  Then,  P 1  ( j  ,  i)  must  be 

obeyed.  We  assume  i.  <  in  and  show  a  contradiction.  This 

follows  directly,  since  j1  ->^r  i <  iQ  _>rw  JQ  imPlies  <3 1 
<  jQ,  contradicting  jQ  <  j  ^ . 

Case  III  Assume  that  n  is  greater  than  two.  We  define  a 

class,  i,  to  be  a  P2-class  in  T  if  there  are  transactions 

i  and  i'  in  I  that  appear  in  T  in  edges  of  the  form  j  ->wr 

i  and  i'  ->  k,  for  some  transactions  j  and  k.  (Note  that 
rw 

classof(i„)  =  classof(i„  ,)  can  be  a  P2-class.)  We  first 
0  2n-1 

prove  two  preliminary  claims  about  T. 

Claim  3:  Let  L  <  j  Q ,  j  <j2m-2  ’  j2m-1>-1  be  a  sec>uence 

of  contiguous  edges  in  T(i.e.,  a  subsequence  of  T)  such 
that  no  Jk  is  in  a  P2-class  of  T.  Then  jQ  <  Jgm-I ' 

Proof  of  claim  3’  We  prove  the  claim  by  induction  on  the 
number  of  edges  in  the  sequence.  As  the  basis,  we  show  j 
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<  j i .  Then  we  show  that  after  adding  an  edge  to  the 

prefix  [<J0,  <32p_2>  j2p_  i >  ^  »  where  P  is  smaller 

than  m,  if  jQ  <  j2p_1,  then  jQ  <  J2p+r 

Basis  step  (see  Figure  4.5):  Either  jn  ->1MI  j. ,  jn 

u  ww  i  u  wr 

Ji-  or  Jo  ->rw  Jr  If  Jo  ->ww  jr  then  Jo  <  Ji  follows 

directly  from  the  definition  ->  .  Suppose  jn  ->  j.. 

ww  u  wr  i 

■t  -r 

Then  the  diagonal  edge  <w^0,  rJ1>  appears  in  T'CG  and, 
with  claim  2,  T'CG  is  a  nonredundant  cycle  with  a  diagonal 
edge.  Since  j1  is  not  in  a  P2-class,  the  edge  following 

<J0,  j-,>  (or  edge  <iQ,  i .,  > ,  if  J1  =  i2n-1)  must  be  an  _>ww 
or  ->  .  So,  P3(j.,,  J0)  must  be  obeyed.  Hence,  jQ  ->wr 
j1  implies  jQ  <  j^.  Suppose  jQ  _>rw  J-)-  The  diagonal 

t  n 

edge  <rJ0,  wJ1  >  appears  in  T'CG  and,  with  claim  2,  T ' CG 
is  a  nonredundant  cycle  with  a  diagonal  edge.  Since  Jq  is 
not  a  P2-class,  the  edge  preceding  <j0,  Ji*  (°r  edge 

<i2n-2 ’  i2n-1>  if  J0  =  V  must  be  an  ^ww  °r  ->rW  So' 

P3(J0>  J-, )  must  be  obeyed.  Hence,  jQ  ->rw  J-,  implies  jQ  < 

Jr 

Induction  step:  Suppose  [<jQ,  j 1 >,..., <J2p_2 ,  j 2 p— 1 > ^  has 
Jq  <  J 2 p_ i *  If  p  =  m,  then  the  claim  is  proved.  Else, 
augment  the  sequence  by  the  edge  <j2p,  j2p+1>.  By  the 

same  argument  as  the  basis  step,  j2p  <  32p+V  By 

definition  of  trail,  J2p_-|  <  J2p‘  So  ’  by  transitivity,  jQ 

<  i *  thereby  proving  the  claim. 


Claim  4:  Let  [<Jq,  j 1 > ,  <j2,  J3>]  be  a  sequence  of 
contiguous  edges  in  T  such  that  jQ  _>wr  j-j  and  J2  “Vw  d  3  • 
Then  j0  <  j^. 

Proof  of  claim  4  (  see  Figure  4.6):  Since  T'CG  contains  the 

*f  T  *T  *T 

diagonal  edge  <rd1,  wd0>  and  <rd1,  wd3>,  the  protocol 
selection  rules  imply  that  P2(j1,{Jq,  j^})  must  be  obeyed. 
So  j0  <  follows  by  definition  of  P2,  proving  the  claim. 

We  can  prove  case  III  for  two  subcases:  Iq  is  a  P2-class 
and  Iq  is  not  a  P2-class. 

Suppose  I0  is  a  P2-class.  Consider  T  with  its  first  and 
last  edges  removed  (call  it  T"),  T"  =  C  < i ^ , 
i^>,...,<i 2n  4.  i2n  y>^’  (Since  n  is  greater  than  two, 
there  must  be  at  least  one  edge  in  between.)  T"  consists 
of  sequences  with  no  P2-class  transactions  (as  per  claim 
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Claim  4  of  Lemma  Trail  Figure  4.6 


3)  separated  by  sequences  of  P2-class  transaction  pairs. 
By  claims  3  and  4,  the  left  and  right  endpoints  of  each  of 
these  sequences  satisfy  the  relation  left-endpoint  < 
right-endpoint.  So,  by  repeated  application  of 
transitivity,  we  have  i 2  <  i2n_3*  Since  IQ  is  a  P2-class, 
P2(Tq,  {I2,  *2n-3^  must  be  obeyed.  By  examining  T,  we 
have  i0  ->rM  i,  <  i2  <  i2n_3  <  i2n_2  ->wr  i2n.v  Suppose 

12n-1  <  'O'  Then  '2n-2  _>wr  '2n-1  <  *0  _>ru  l1>  *0  = 
I2n-1*  *2  =  *1*  and  ^2n-2  =  ^2n-3  imPlies  (by  p2)  that 
hn-2  <  h'  But  h  <  h  <  i  i2n-1  lmPlles  < 
d2n  1’  a  contradicbi°n  •  So  i  q  < 

Suppose  Iq  is  not  a  P2-class.  Then  T  has  exactly  the  same 
form  as  T"  above.  So,  by  repeated  application  of  claims  3 
and  4  and  transitivity,  we  obtain  iQ  <  i2n_i  as  desired. 
This  proves  case  III  and  the  lemma.  Q.E.D. 
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Lemma  TRAIL-P4 

Let  H  be  a  well-behaved  execution  history  and  let  ->  and 

SGq(H)  be  defined  on  H.  Let  t  =  [  <  i  Q ,  i  -|  >  »  •••> 

....  < i „  _,i_  .>]  be  a  trail  in  SG  (H)  such  that  i„  ran 

2n-2  2n-1  0  2p 

P with  respect  to  all  classes  that  have  transactions  on 

the  trail.  Then  in  <  i„  .. 

0  2n-1 

Proof 


We  show  that  for 

each  q 

where  0<q<p  we 

have 

1 2q  <  1 2p ’  a"d 

for  each  q  where 

p<q<n 

we  have  i»  < 
2p 

1 2q-1 

•  So,  lfl  <  l2p 

<  i„  ,  as  desired . 

2n-1 

-et  r<12q+2,X2q+3 

y ,  . . . , 

<12p’12p+1>] 

be  a 

subtrail 

of  T 

where  0<q<p  and  i 

2q  +  2  ^ 

i.  .  Consider 
2p 

<  i  ~ 
2q 

’ 1 2q+ 1 > ’ 

Since 

*2q  >  *2q+1  — 

1 2q+2 

<  1 2p ’  by 

P4 

l2q  <  V  S°’ 

t<12q,i2q-.1>’ 

’  <12p’ 

i _  ,>]  is  a  subtrail  of  T  with 

2p+ i 

*2q  <  V  ^  3 

s  impl  e 

induction  argument,  <  i 

L »  for 
2p 

each  q,  0<q<p. 

Let  [<i  ,i0  >, 

2p  2p+1 

•••’  <12q-U,12q-3>  1 

be  a 

subtr ai 1 

of  T 

where  p<q<ri  arid 

1  2p 

<  1  ,,  ...  Con.'i  1  dcr 

2q  -  < 

'  2q  — 2  1  ' 

2q  - 1 '  * 

Since  i0  <  i~  0 
2p  2q-3 

i  1 2q- 

2  *>  *2,-1 ■  by 

P4 

‘  2p  < 

i2q-T 

So,  [<i„  , i _  .>,  ...,  < i „  _,i0  .>]  is  a  subtrail  with 

2p  2p+ 1  2q-2  2q-1 

ipp  <  i  2q  i‘  Again,  a  simple  induction  argument  shows  i^ 
<  i„  .  for  each  q,  p<q<n,  and  the  lemma  is  proved. 
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Lemma  PATH  Let  H  be  a  well-behaved  execution  history  and 
let  ->  and  SGg(H)  be  defined  on  H.  Let  P  =  [<ig, 

i ^ <^2n-2 ’  i2n-1>^  be  a  Path  in  SGq(H),  where 

classof(ig)  =  classof ( i2n_ ^  ) .  Then  iQ  < 

Proof 


Our  proof  is  by  induction  on  n.  As  the  basis  step,  assume 
that  n  =  1.  Then  by  definition  of  ->,  P  is  a  trail.  If 
classof(ig)  is  not  a  P-class,  then  iQ  <  i2n-1  fol-lows 
from  lemma  TRAIL.  If  classof(i°)  does  run  P4,  then  iQ  < 
i2n  1  follows  directly  from  the  definition  of  P4. 

Assume  the  lemma  is  true  for  all  n  less  than  k.  We  now 
show  it  to  be  true  for  n  =  k.  If  P  is  a  trail,  the  iQ  < 
i2n  i  by  lemma  TRAIL  of  Lemma  TRAIL-P4  and  we  are  done. 
So,  assume  P  is  not  a  trail.  Then  there  is  some  class  j 
that  contains  transactions  j'  and  j"  in  P  that  are 
connected  by  a  nonempty  proper  subpath  of  P.  There  are 
two  cases:  for  some  such  j,  J=Tq  and  for  no  such  j  does 

J=v 


If  3=I0,  then  there  is  a  q  between  1  and  n-1  with  *o=*2q* 
So,  P  can  be  partitioned  into  two  paths  [<ig, 


i  >,...,< i 


2q— 2  ’ 


12q-1>1 ’ 


'2q+ 1 


>,... 


i2n_1>].  By  the  inductive  assumption,  iQ  <  i2q-l 
<  i2n_i>  since  the  subpaths  are  of  length  less 
So,  ig  <  i2n_-|  by  transitivity,  and  we  are  done. 


than  k. 
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If  J  i  rQI  then  P  is  of  the  form  [ < i Q ,  i^>,...,  <  j  *  ,  >, 

...,<  ,j">,  ••■><^2n-2’  ^n-l^*  Excise  the  path  from  j' 
to  j"  from  P.  By  the  induction  assumption,  j'  <  j". 
Excise  all  such  paths  that  connect  two  transactions  in  the 
same  class.  When  no  such  transaction  pairs  remain  (except 
those  that  are  adjacent),  the  resulting  sequence  of  edges 
is  a  trail.  (Adjacent  edges  are  incident  with  two 
transactions  from  the  same  class  that  are  either  identical 
or  are  related  by  increasing  <.  Also,  no  class  appears  in 
more  than  two  heterogeneous  edges.)  Now,  by  lemma  TRAIL, 
i  <  i2n  .p  as  desired.  Q.E.D. 

Lemma  ACYC  follows  as  a  corollary  to  lemma  PATH. 

Lemma  ACYC  If  execution  history  H  is  well-behaved,  then 
SGq(H)  is  acyclic. 

Proof 

Suppose  there  is  a  path  in  SGQ(H)  from  transaction  i  back 
to  itself.  By  lemma  PATH,  i  <  i.  But  <  is  a  total  order, 
a  contradiction.  Q.E.D. 

We  may  now  state  and  prove  the  main  theorem  of  this 
section : 

Theorem  SR:  If  all  execution  histories  produced  by  SDb-1 
are  well-behaved,  then  they  are  all  serializable. 
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Proof :  Follows  directly  from  corollary  TOSH  and  lemma 

ACYC.  Q.E.D. 
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5.  Serializability  of  Logical  Transactions 


The  formalism 

which 

has  been  presented 

so 

far  deals 

with 

transactions 

which 

have  read-sets 

and 

write-sets 

of 

physical  data 

items . 

In  practice,  however 

,  the  user 

of 

SDD-1  expresses  his  transactions  in  terms  of  logical  data 
items.  A  logical  data  item  may  correspond  to  a  number  of 
physical  copies  stored  in  the  database,  presumably  all  at 
different  sites.  SDD-1  maps  user  transactions  expressed 
in  terms  of  logical  data  items  into  transactions  referring 
to  physical  data  items  according  to  the  following  rule. 
When  a  logical  data  item  is  read  the  system  chooses  one  or 
more  of  the  physical  copies  to  read.  However,  when  a 
logical  data  item  is  written,  the  system  updates  every 
physical  copy  of  the  logical  data  item. 

We  would  like  to  prove  that  SDD-1  generates  a  serializable 


history  of 

logical 

transactions 

against  a 

logical 

database . 

That 

is, 

the  transactions  appear 

to  be 

serializable 

against 

a 

hypothetical 

database  in 

which 

there  is  only  one 

copy  of  each 

logical  data 

i  tern . 

Fur  thermore , 

we  wish 

to 

show  that  the 

write  message  rule 

is  not  needed  in 

the 

serialization,  i.e.  all 

write 
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messages  always  apply  all  of  their  updates  in  the 
serialization.  That  is,  updates  specified  in  the  user's 
transaction  always  update  the  database,  and  cannot  be 
accidently  ignored  due  to  the  write  message  rule. 


We  could  extend  our  formalism  to  include  the  notions  of 
logical  transaction,  logical  data  item,  a  logical  to 
physical  data  item  mapping,  and  a  correctness  definition 
based  on  logical  transactions  rather  than  physical 
transactions.  However,  instead  of  actually  developing 
this  additional  mechanism  we  will  simply  present  an 
informal  plausibility  argument  for  the  ser ializability  of 
logical  transactions. 


The  argument  is  a  simple  one  and  goes  as  follows. 
Consider  the  serialized  execution  history  corresponding  to 
an  actual  interleaved  history.  Between  completely 
executed  transactions  in  this  serial  history,  all  physical 
copies  of  each  logical  data  item  have  the  same  value. 
This  follows  because  any  transaction  which  updates  one 
copy  must  update  all  the  others  as  well.  Thus,  since  all 
physical  copies  have  the  same  value,  the  behavior  of  the 
system  is  the  same  as  if  there  were  only  one  physical  copy 
corresponding  to  each  logical  data  item.  And  further, 
since  the  actual  interleaved  hisory  is  defined  to  be 
equivalent  to  the  serialized  history,  it  too  behaves  as  if 
each  logical  data  item  had  only  a  single  physical  copy. 
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Finally,  we  note  that  whenever  a  write-write  intersection 
occurs  between  transactions,  the  system  serializes  those 
transactions  in  <-order.  Therefor  the  serial  history 
behaves  as  if  all  updates  applied  unconditionally  to  the 
database,  without  reference  to  the  write  message  rule. 
And  thus,  by  equivalence,  all  transaction  updates  actually 
affect  the  database. 
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ABSTRACT 


This  paper  presents  the  reliability  mechanisms  of  SDD-1,  a  prototype  distributed 
database  system  being  developed  by  the  Computer  Corporation  of  America.  Reliability 
algorithms  in  SDD-1  center  around  the  concept  of  the  Reliable  Network  (RelNet).  The 
RelNet  is  a  communications  medium  incorporating  facilities  for  site  status  monitoring, 
event  timestamping,  multiply  buffered  message  delivery,  and  the  atomic  control  of 
distributed  transactions.  This  paper  is  one  of  a  series  of  companion  papers  on  SDD-1 
[Rothnie  et  ai,  Bernstein  et  al,  Bernstein  and  Shipman,  Wong]. 
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l.  INTRODUCTION 

1.1.  The  RelNet 

This  paper  describes  the  Reliable  Network,  a  subsystem  of  the  SDD-l  distributed 
database  management  system,  whose  function  it  is  to  provide  the  level  of  reliability  and 
robustness  demanded  of  a  system  that  is  charged  with  responsibility  for  an  organization’s 
data.  One  of  the  prime  motivations  for  building  a  distributed  system  is  to  achieve 
reliability  enhanced  over  that  which  would  be  provided  by  a  single-site  system;  the 
redundancy  of  data  and  processors  provided  by  a  distributed  system  potentially  enable  it 
to  continue  in  operation  despite  the  ‘aiiure  of  individual  sites.  (In  a  single-site  system, 
of  course,  site  failure  causes  the  entir?  system  to  cease  operation.)  However,  although 
a  multi-site  system  presents  opportunities  for  enhanced  reliability,  it  also  presents 
challenges  in  the  same  area,  because  the  likelihood  that  some  part  of  the  total  system 
will  fail  becomes  much  higher.  The  goal  is  to  design  and  implement  distributed  systems 
that  exhibit  global  robustness  and  toleration  of  local  site  failures,  that  can  continue  to 
operate  as  a  whole  despite  the  asynchronous  failures  and  potential  recoveries  of 
individual  elements  of  the  system. 

The  Reliable  Network  (known  as  the  RelNet)  has  been  designed  to  provide  a  set 
of  capabilities  to  support  such  reliable  distributed  system  operation.  its  original 
conception  was  in  the  context  of  the  SDD-l  system,  and  some  of  its  features  were 
motivated  by  the  particular  requirements  of  that  system.  However,  we  believe  that  the 
functional  capabilities  of  the  RelNet  have  wide  applicability  to  distributed  systems  of 
many  kinds;  it  may,  in  fact,  represent  a  forerunner  of  a  general  reliable  distributed 


operating  system.  This  paper  describes  the  functionality,  architecture,  and 
implementation  techniques  of  the  RelNet.  The  particular  ways  in  which  the  RelNet  is 
used  to  support  reliable  operation  of  SDQ-1  are  described  in  [Bernstein  et  al ]. 

The  RelNet  consists  of  a  set  of  facilities  intended  to  ensure  reliable  communication 
and  coordination  among  related  processes  operating  at  sites  connected  by  means  of  a 
communications  network.  In  a  distributed  system,  a  function  will  in  general  be  realized 
by  means  of  a  number  of  processes,  executing  in  parallel  at  distinct  sites  of  a  network. 
As  execution  of  these  processes  proceeds,  they  will  find  occasion  to  communicate  and 
synchronize  with  each  other.  The  designer  of  a  distributed  system  will  have  to  recognize 
the  reality  that  individual  sites  and  processes  in  this  system  may  fail  at  any  point  in  time; 
consequently,  each  site  must  be  prepared  to  recognize  and  react  to  the  failure(s)  of  its 
"cohorts"  [Gray],  the  other  sites  with  which  it  cooperates  and  interacts.  One  approach 
would  be  to  embed  this  responsibility  in  the  application  logic  and  code  of  each  cohort. 
However,  following  general  principles  of  good  software  design,  it  would  be  preferable  to 
provide  the  application  programmer  with  a  (fictional)  view  of  the  environment,  which 
exhibits  a  degree  of  reliability  that  simplifies  his  system  design  and  implementation.  This 
view  is  the  RelNet.  The  RelNet  provides  each  process  running  in  the  system  with  a  set 
of  facilities  for  reliable  communication  and  interaction  with  other  processes;  these 
facilities  can  be  utilized  by  invoking  a  set  of  procedure  calls.  Thus,  the  RelNet  is  used 
instead  of  whatever  communication  facilities  are  provided  by  the  actual  communication 
network  connecting  the  sites  in  the  distributed  system.  Many  implementations  of  the 
RelNet  facilities  would  be  possible;  we  have  chosen  to  realize  it  "on  top”  of  the  real 
network,  by  means  of  a  software  front-end  on  each  machine  in  the  distributed  system. 


This  front-end  represents  an  interface  to  the  communication  network,  intervening 
between  application  programs  and  the  operating/communication  system. 

1.2.  RclNct  Facilities 

The  basic  function  of  any  network  is  to  allow  for  inter-site  communication.  The 
RelNet  can  be  effectively  thought  of  as  a  virtual  network  that  provides  the  following 
additional  capabilities. 

1.  There  exists  within  the  network  a  single  Global  Clock  that  can  be  accessed  from 
any  site.  The  function  of  such  a  clock  is  to  impose  a  uniform  and  consistent 
ordering  on  events  occurring  at  different  sites  in  a  distributed  system.  The 
current  value  of  the  clock  can  be  inspected  by  a  user  process. 

2.  Every  site  in  the  network  is  at  any  time  in  one  of  two  states,  UP  or  DOWN.  The 
UP  state  is  characterized  by  correct  operation  and  by  timely  response  to 
messages  sent  by  other  sites;  a  site  in  the  DOWN  state  is  not  operating  at  all. 
Transitions  between  these  states  (called  "crashes"  and  "recoveries")  occur 
instantaneously  with  respect  to  the  global  clock.  A  user  process  is  provided  with 
the  ability  to  ascertain  the  current  status  of  any  site  in  the  network,  and  to 
request  that  it  be  informed  when  that  site  changes  its  state. 

3.  The  ReiNet  provides  a  reliable  communication  service  that  makes  two  guarantees. 
First,  that  messages  sent  from  one  site  to  another  are  received  in  the  same 
order  that  they  are  sent.  Second,  that,  on  user  request,  a  message  can  be 
marked  for  guaranteed  delivery.  That  is,  a  message  can  be  sent  to  a  site  that  is 
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DOWN,  with  the  RelNet  guaranteeing  that  the  message  wilt  be  received  by  that 
site  upon  its  recovery.  Receipt  takes  place  even  if  the  sending  site  is  DOWN  at 
the  time  the  destination  site  recovers. 

4.  A  facility  for  distributed  transaction  control  is  provided.  This  provides  for  a 
process  running  at  one  site  to  coordinate  the  activities  of  a  number  of  "cohort" 
processes  that  are  running  at  different  sites  and  seeking  to  realize  a  global 
activity.  The  principal  feature  of  this  facility  is  its  global  abort/commit  capability, 
which  enables  the  controlling  process  to  instantaneously  cancel  the  transaction  at 
any  point  or  to  signal  its  successful  completion  and  cause  the  results  to  uniformly 
take  effect  at  all  involved  sites. 

1.3.  Layered  Architecture 

The  RelNet  is  itself  organized  and  implemented  as  a  series  of  software  layers, 
each  of  which  provides  a  subset  of  the  facilities  as  a  whole;  furthermore,  the  lower  layer 
capabilities  are  utilized  in  implementing  those  of  the  higher  levels.  The  lowest  level  of 
the  RelNet  is  known  as  the  Global  Time  Layer,  and  provides  the  global  clock  and  site 
status  features  described  above.  The  next  layer  is  Guaranteed  Delivery,  which  enables 
a  user  to  send  messages  to  down  sites,  with  the  assurance  they  will  be  received  when 
the  site  recovers.  The  topmost  layer  of  the  RelNet  is  the  Transaction  Control  layer, 
which  provides  the  ability  to  manage  and  coordinate  a  distributed  transaction  and  deal 
with  it  atomically.  We  believe  that  this  layered  architecture  contributes  to  the 
comprehensibility  and  implementability  of  the  system  as  a  whole. 


1.4.  Catastrophes 


The  RelNet  is  a  system  constructed  out  of  discrete  components:  sites  and 
communications  lines,  each  of  which  is  subject  to  failure.  It  is  our  goal  to  achieve  the 
desired  level  of  reliable  functionality  by  techniques  that  will  allow  for  failures  of  some 
number  of  these  components.  In  other  words,  the  RelNet  is  designed  to  be  resilient  to 
the  failure  of  some  of  its  parts,  and  to  function  correctly  so  long  as  enough  of  the 
components  behave  correctly.  However,  no  multi-component  system  can  survive  the 
failure  of  too  large  a  number  of  its  constituents,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  ReiNet. 
When  "too  many"  failures,  occur,  the  result  is  termed  a  catastrophe.  Under  catastrophe 
situations,  the  RelNet  is  not  guaranteed  to  operate  correctly.  In  some  cases,  it  will 
simply  fail  to  provide  one  of  its  functions,  while  in  others  it  may  operate  in  unanticipated 
and  unpredictable  ways.  Although  some  catastrophe  situations  can  be  automatically 
cetectea  by  the  RelNet,  others  can  only  be  observed  from  outside  the  system.  In  either 
case,  manual  intervention  by  a  system  administrator  or  other  responsible  human  authority 
is  necessary  in  order  to  rectify  the  situation.  This  will  often  entail  shutting  down  part  of 
the  system  and  reinitializing  it.  The  various  catastrophes  that  can  befall  the  RelNet 
facilities  are  described  together  with  the  individual  mechanisms  that  realize  them. 

It  is  a  principle  of  the  RelNet  design  that,  although  catastrophes  can  not  be 
entirely  avoided,  they  can  be  made  arbitrarily  unlikely  by  the  increased  replication  of 
reliability  mechanisms.  In  other  words,  the  reliability  of  the  ReiNet  is  pararnetenz'i&le  in 
terms  of  such  factors  as  the  number  of  sites  preforming  various  backup  functions.  The 
price  to  be  paid  for  such  increased  reliability  is  of  course  commensurate  increased 


overhead.  The  tradeoff  between  the  two  is  one  that  must  be  made  by  the  system 
administrator,  depending  on  such  factors  as  the  requirements  of  his  application  and  the 
individual  reliabilities  of  his  system  components.  Having  made  his  decision,  the  system 
administrator  implements  it  by  selecting  values  for  a  number  of  parameters  that  are 
identified  in  the  paper. 

1.5.  Assumptions 

The  components  out  of  which  the  RelNet  is  constructed  are  computer  sites  and 
communications  lines  connecting  them.  We  assume  that  the  communications  lines  are 
already  organized  into  a  basic  computer  communication  network,  with  a  conventional  set 
of  capabilities.  Consequently,  failures  of  individual  communications  lines  are  not  explicitly 
considered  or  addressed  by  the  RelNet;  they  are  the  province  of  the  underlying  network. 
That  is,  the  RelNet  assumes  that  the  underlying  network  will  detect  the  failure  of  a 
communication  line  between  two  sites  and  employ  others  to  send  messages  between 
them.  Furthermore,  the  RelNet  assumes  that  the  network  at  all  times  remains  fully 
connected;  that  is,  that  there  is  at  ail  times  some  path  of  communications  lines  between 
any  two  sites  in  the  system.  Should  this  assumption  be  violated  by  the  failure  of  key 
communications  lines  that  result  in  certain  sites  being  disconnected  from  others,  the 
result  is  a  RelNet  catastrophe,  known  as  a  partition  catastrophe.  Techniques  for 
detecting  and  coping  with  such  a  situation  are  dealt  with  in  the  Appendix.  Other 
communications  failures  are  not  addressed  in  this  paper.  Further  assumptions  about  the 


capabilities  of  the  communications  network  are  described  in  Section  2. 
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We  also  make  assumptions  about  the  way  in  which  the  computer  sites  of  the 
system  may  fail.  First,  we  assume  that  every  site  is  equipped  with  a  "stable  storage" 
mechanism.  This  is  a  device  that  enables  any  site  to  ensure  that  critical  information  that 
it  has  received  can  be  stored  in  a  way  that  will  enable  it  to  survive  a  failure  of  the  site. 
Techniques  for  implementing  stable  storage  are  discussed  in  [Lampson  and  Sturgis, 
Verhofstad,  Lone].  We  do  allow  for  failures  to  occur  asynchronously,  and  at  any  point  in 
the  system's  operation.  However,  we  do  by  and  large  restrict  our  attention  to  "clean” 
failures,  in  which  the  site  completely  ceases  operation.  We  further  assume  that  a  site 
that  is  recovering  from  failure  is  aware  of  that  fact  and  can  be  mad©  to  institute  suitable 
recovery  procedures. 

1.6.  Relation  to  Previous  Work 

A  number  of  other  researchers  have  considered  the  problem  of  reliability  in  a 
distributed  system  [Lampson  and  Sturgis,  Svobodova,  Gray,  Alsberg  and  Day,  Reed, 
Montgomery,  Schapiro  and  Millstein];  however,  the  RelNet  differs  significantly  from  their 
work.  In  the  first  place,  the  RelNet  is,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  the  only  attempt 
thus  far  to  develop  a  complete  and  integrated  facility  for  reliable  distributed  database 
system  operation,  one  which  addresses  the  full  range  of  issues  that  arise  in  that  context. 
Individual  problems  have  been  studied  in  isolation,  but  the  interactions  among  them  had 
not  been  previously  explored.  Furthermore,  previously  proposed  solutions  to  specific 
reliability  problems  are  not  directly  applicable  to  the  SuD-1  environment;  this  is 
primarily  a  consequence  of  our  insistence  that  no  transaction  be  forced  to  delay  its 
execution  until  another  site  has  recovered  from  failure  (except  when  the  failed  site 


possesses  the  only  copy  of  some  data  that  the  transaction  requires).  In  some  cases,  we 
have  been  able  to  build  on  earlier  work,  while  in  others  entirely  new  mechanisms  were 
required.  Finally,  a  number  of  the  facilities  and  features  of  the  RelNet  have  been 
motivated  by  the  particular  needs  and  requirements  of  SDD.-l;  this  has  led  to  a  specific 
structure  for  our  reliability  techniques,  which  is  based  on  a  global  clock  mechanism.  This 
orientation  lends  a  unique  character  to  the  RelNet  architecture. 

1.7.  Structure  of  the  Paper 

This  paper  seeks  to  set  forth  the  basic  facilities  of  the  RelNet  and  a  particular  set 
of  implementation  mechanisms  that  can  be  used  to  realize  them.  Our  presentation  follows 
the  layered  architecture  of  the  RelNet  itself.  For  each  layer,  we  identify  the 
functionality  that  it  provides  and  then  describe  its  implementation.  In  general,  the 
implementation  of  each  layer  will  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  facilities  provided  by  the 
lower  layers  of  the  system.  There  are  two  aspects  to  the  implementation  of  each  RelNet 
mechanism;  the  first  concerns  how  sites  are  to  behave  under  normal  operation,  and  the 
second  how  they  react  to  the  failure  and  recovery  of  sites  (including  themselves). 
Consequently,  an  important  part  of  the  RelNet  implementation  is  concerned  with  how  a 
recovering  site  manages  to  bring  itself  back  into  normal  operation.  In  the  RelNet,  site 
recovery  is  also  a  layered  operation,  corresponding  to  the  layers  of  RelNet 
implementation.  Thus,  a  recovering  site  will  first  execute  the  lowest  level  of  recovery 
mechanism,  then  the  next,  and  so  on,  until  it  has  completed  the  entire  process;  at  that 
point,  it  is  considered  to  be  fully  recovered. 
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Distributed  system  reliability  is  an  extremely  intricate  problem.  Herein,  we  focus 
on  the  fundamental  concepts  of  the  mechanisms  employed  in  the  RelNet,  and  indicate  by 
footnote  where  they  need  extension  in  order  to  handle  special  cases. 


2.  THE  MESSAGE  TRANSMISSION  LAYER 


The  lowest  level  of  the  RelNet  consists  of  the  basic  message  transmission  facilities 
of  the  underlying  computer  network  on  top  of  which  the  RelNet  is  constructed.  For  our 
purposes,  we  shall  assume  that  this  layer  provides  facilities  for  sending  and  receiving 
messages  between  sites.  However,  no  guarantees  are  made  by  this  layer  that  a 
message  that  is  sent  by  one  site  will  actually  be  received  at  the  intended  destination.  In 
particular,  a  message  is  lost  if  the  receiver  fails  before  the  message  arrives.  The  only 
guarantee  that  the  Message  Transmission  Layer  does  provide  is  the  following.  If 
receiver  A  receives  two  messages  from  sender  B,  then  they  are  received  in  the  order  in 
which  they  were  sent;  furthermore,  if  A  did  not  fail  between  the  receipt  of  these  two 
messages,  then  it  also  received  any  other  messages  sent  it  by  B  between  these  two. 
The  failure  to  meet  this  guarantee  is  a  RelNet  catastrophe,  which  can  have  a  variety  of 
impacts  on  the  higher  levels  of  the  RelNet  and  on  SDD-i  user  processes. 


In  general,  the  only  way  for  a  sender  to  be  sure  that  a  message  has  oeen 
received  by  the  destination  is  to  require  an  acknowledging  response  from  the  destination 
site.  Such  acknowledgement  protocols,  however,  are  not  provided  by  the  Message 
Transmission  Layer,  but  are  the  responsibility  of  programs  that  use  it.  In  particular, 
higher  levels  of  the  RelNet  expect  to  receive  various  responses  to  or  acknowledgments 
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of  the  messages  that  they  send  These  responses  are  typically  returned  by  the  same 
level  of  the  system  that  is  responsible  for  issuing  the  original  message.  Frequently,  the 
sender  will  employ  a  time-out  mechanism  to  limit  the  amount  of  time  it  will  wait  for  such 
a  response;  if  no  such  response  is  received  within  this  period,  the  sender  will  assume 
that  the  intended  recipient  is  down  and  will  take  appropriate  action.  We  shall  see 
several  instances  of  this  in  subsequent  sections  of  this  paper. 

3.  THE  GLOBAL  TIME  LAYER 

3.1.  Introduction 

Since  it  is  a  distributed  system,  SDO-l  must  possess  some  mechanism  to  allow  it 
to  coordinate  and  synchronize  actions  being  performed  at  different  sites  in  a  network.  It 
employs  a  global  clock  mechanism  for  this  purpose.  A  clock  is  simply  a  uniformly 
increasing  counter  whose  values  can  be  associated  with  events;  this  technique  is  known 
as  event  timestamping.  Timestamps  must  be  consistent  with  the  order  of  occurrence  of 
events,  so  that  a  later  event  has  a  greater  timestamp.  Among  the  events  that  need  to 
be  consistently  ordered  by  timestamps  are  the  sending  and  receiving  of  messages 
between  sites  and  the  failure  and  recovery  of  sites.  The  principal  function  of  the  Global 
Time  Layer  of  the  RelNet  is  to  provide  SDD-i  with  such  a  consistent  and  accurate  global 
clock  mechanism.  In  order  to  do  so,  it  must  also  encompass  the  functions  of  message 
transmittal  and  reception  and  the  monitoring  of  site  status. 


Specifically,  the  Global  Time  Layer  presents  to  higher  levels  of  the  RelNet  and  to 
SOD- 1  a  virtual  network  with  the  following  characteristics:  there  exists  with  the 
network  a  single  global  clock,  by  means  of  which  events  at  any  site  in  the  system  can  be 
timestamped  and  thereby  ordered;  that  every  site  in  the  network  is  at  any  time  in  one  of 
two  states,  UP  or  DOWN;  and  that  transitions  between  these  states,  called  crashes  and 
recoveries,  occur  instantaneously  with  respect  to  the  global  clock.  The  interface  to  the 
Global  Time  Layer  provides  higher  levels  of  the  RelNet  and  user  processes  the  following 
abilities:  to  send  a  message  to  another  site,  which  will  be  timestamped  with  the  value  of 
the  global  clock  at  the  time  that  it  is  sent;  to  receive  a  message;  to  determine  the  value 
of  the  global  clock;  to  determine  the  current  status  of  any  site  in  the  network;  and  to 
request  that  a  "Watch"  be  placed  on  any  site,  so  that  the  requesting  process  is  notified 
when  that  site  changes  its  status. 

The  central  concept  in  the  Global  Time  Layer  is  that  of  a  global  clock;  this  is  a 
mechanism  used  to  achieve  an  ordering  of  events  occurring  in  a  distributed  system. 
[Lamport]  observes  that  events  in  a  distributed  system  should  be  considered  to  be 
partially  ordered  rather  than  totally  ordered.  That  is,  a  relative  order  need  be 
established  between  events  in  different  processes  only  if  there  is  some  communication 
between  the  processes  that  couid  serve  to  pass  information  about  event  occurrence 
from  one  to  the  other  and  thus  enable  knowledge  of  one  event  to  influence  the  other.  A 
global  clock  can  be  used  to  order  events,  by  associating  with  each  event  the  value  of 
the  clock  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence.  The  clock  value  associated  with  an  e/ent  is 
known  as  its  timestamp.  The  absolute  value  of  a  timestamp  is  of  no  interest;  oniy  the 
relati  /e  values  of  those  of  ordered  events  need  concern  us.  (In  other  woras,  the 
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principal  requirement  of  a  global  clock  is  that  it  support  and  model  our  notion  of 
causality.)  The  following  rules  determine  when  two  events  need  have  a  defined  order: 

1.  Events  within  a  single  process  are  totally  ordered  by  their  execution  sequence. 

2.  If  process  B  learns  of  eventl  in  process  A  before  performing  event2,  then 
event  1  must  precede  event2. 

In  this  section,  we  shall  see  how  the  Global  Time  Layer  is  implemented  by  means 
of  local  facilities  (especially  local  clocks  and  status  tables).  The  design  task  with  which 
we  are  faced  is  to  coordinate  local  clocks  and  local  status  tabie  in  such  a  way  as  to 
present  an  interface  that  will  simplify  the  design  of  procedures  operating  outside  the 
Global  Time  Layer. 

The  implementation  of  the  Global  Time  Layer  is  itself  a  layered  one;  however,  the 
lower  layers  do  not  necessarily  provide  coherent  and  useful  packages  of  capabilities,  but 
are  designed  so  as  to  realize  a  structured  implementation  of  the  Global  Time  Layer.  Each 
layer  in  the  implementation  performs  its  functions  by  calling  upon  the  facilities  provided 
by  lower  levels.  In  some  cases,  similar  facilities  are  provided  at  several  levels;  for 
example,  each  layer  has  Send  and  Receive  primitives.  However,  the  clean  separation  of 
the  layers  should  contribute  to  the  system’s  understandability  and  implementability. 


3.2.  The  Local  Clock  Layer 


The  first  level  of  the  Global  Time  Layer  is  the  Local  Clock  Layer.  This  implements 
a  local  clock  facility  that  is  used  by  higher  levels  of  the  system  to  simulate  a  uniform  and 
consistent  network-wide  global  clock.  A  local  clock  is  simply  a  monotonically  increasing 
counter  that  is  logically  independent  of  any  real  time  measurement.  The  local  clock  can 
be  read  to  provide  timestamps  for  events  occurring  at  the  site.  In  particular,  a  timestamp 
will  be  assigned  to  every  message  sent  from  one  site  to  another.  These  timestamps  are 
constructed  by  appending  the  current  local  clock  value  (as  high-order  bits)  to  the  unique 
site  identifier  (as  low-order  bits).  After  a  timestamp  has  been  requested,  the  clock 
value  will  be  incremented,  so  that  the  next  timestamp  assigned  will  differ  from  the  last 


In  brief,  the  interface  to  the  Local  Clock  Layer  consists  of  the  following  functions: 
ReadclockO,  which  returns  the  current  value  of  the  local  clock. 

Bumpclock(n),  which  increments  the  value  of  the  dock  to  be  greater  than  the  value  n 
(this  has  no  effect  if  the  clock  value  is  already  greater  than  n). 

Sendmsg(m,d),  which  assigns  a  timestamp  to  the  message  m  and  dispatches  it  to  its 
destination  d. 

ReceiveO,  which  receives  a  (timestamped)  message. 


In  order  to  support  the  global  ordering  of  events  demanded  by  a  global  clock,  the 
Local  Clock  Layer  will  examine  the  timestamp  of  each  message  that  it  receives.  If  its 
value  is  greater  than  that  of  the  current  local  clock,  then  the  Locai  Clock  Layer  will  bump 


the  local  clock  beyond  the  timestamp  value.  In  this  way,  the  (local)  time  at  which  a 
recipient  receives  a  message  is  greater  than  the  (local)  time  at  which  the  sender  sent  it. 
(This  capability  is  necessary  but  not  sufficient  for  implementing  a  full  global  clock;  the 
remaining  issues  are  dealt  with  in  a  subsequent  section.) 

During  site  recovery  from  failure,  the  Local  Clock  Layer  simply  sets  the  value  of 
the  local  clock  to  be  0.  Subsequent  receipt  of  timestamped  messages  from  other  sites 

and  attendant  clock  manipulations  will  restore  the  local  clock  to  an  appropriate  value. 

! 

In  addition  to  the  logical  clock  facilities  just  described,  the  RelNet  depends  on  the 
existence  of  a  local  real-time  clock  at  each  site.  This  clock  is  principally  used  to 
implement  a  time-out  feature,  by  means  of  which  a  site  that  does  not  respond  to  a 
message  within  a  given  period  is  assumed  to  be  no  longer  operating.  In  general,  there 
need  be  no  relationship  between  a  site’s  real-time  and  logical  clocks;  the  former  is  used 
tc  '.easure  actual  time,  while  the  latter  is  for  timestamping  events.  However,  in  some 
cases  (described  in  a  subsequent  section),  it  is  desirable  that  over  a  period  of  elapsed 
real-time,  an  equal  amount  of  logical  time  should  also  have  elapsed.  To  this  end,  the  two 
clocks  are  kept  in  rough  synchrony  by  the-  following  technique.  The  two  clocks  are 
commensurable,  in  that  they  both  employ  the  same  units.  The  real-time  clock  is 
coarse-grained,  the  logical  clock  fine-grained.  E.g.,  each  time  a  new  timestamp  is 
required,  the  value  of  the  logical  clock  will  be  incremented  by  l,  while  each  half-second 
(say),  the  real-time  clock  will  be  incremented  by  10,000  (say).  In  addition,  each  time  the 
real-time  clock  is  updated,  the  logical  clock  is  bumped  past  the  new  value  of  the  real 
time  clock.  That  is,  if  the  new  value  of  the  real-time  clock  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
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logical  clock,  the  latter  is  pushed  beyond  that  value.  The  value  by  which  the  real-time 
clock  is  incremented  is  chosen  to  be  large  enough  so  that  as  a  ruie,  the  logicai  clock  wiil 
not  advance  that  much  on  its  own  within  the  interval  between  real-time  clock  advances. 
(Occasional  lapses  from  this  assumption  are  not  critical.)  The  net  effect  of  this 
mechanism  is  to  bound  the  discrepancy  between  the  logical  and  the  real-time  decks.  In 
this  way,  elapsed  real-time  can  be  roughly  measured  on  the  logical  clock  when 
necessary.  ^ 

This  rough  synchrony  between  logical  and  real  clocks  has  two  additional  desirable 
consequences.  First,  it  keeps  the  logical  clacks  at  different  sites  approximately 
synchronized  (assuming  that  their  real-time  docks  are).  This  is  desirable  for  reasons  of 
efficiency  in  the  SDD-l  concurrency  control  mechanisms  [Bernstein  et  al].  In  addition,  in 
the  event  of  a  catastrophe  that  requires  logical  clocks  to  be  manually  reset,  the  system 
administrator  can  employ  the  real-time  dock  in  this  process. 

3.3.  The  Local  Status  Layer 

The  Local  Status  Layer  provides  a  set  of  primitives  for  manipulating  and  utilizing  a 

i 

site's  Local  Status  Table,  which  is  used  to  represent  the  site’s  view  of  the  condition  of 
all  other  sites  in  the  network.  These  primitives  are  used  to  support  the  simulation  of 
the  global  clock  and  in  informing  user  processes  of  the  current  status  of  sites  with  which 

1.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  basic  mechanism  presented  above  is  vulnerable  if  some 
site  has  a  runaway"  logical  or  real-time  dock.  Additional  mechanism  can  be  used  to 
resolve  this  problem. 
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they  seek  to  communicate. 

For  each  site  in  the  network  (including  itself)  a  site’s  Local  Status  Layer  maintains 
an  entry  in  the  Local  Status  Table  that  specifies  the  condition  of  that  site.  (The  entry 
for  the  site  itself  is  handled  in  a  special  way,  as  discussed  below.)  Entries  are  made  into 
the  table  upon  instruction  from  higher  layers  of  the  Global  Time  Layer  implementation. 
The  only  status  values  that  may  be  entered  for  a  site  are  UP  and  DOWN. 

The  interface  to  the  Local  Status  Layer,  provides  the  following  capabilities: 

1.  Sending  and  receiving  messages. 

2.  Setting  the  status  value  of  any  site  (via  MarkUP  and  MarkDOWN  primitives). 

3.  Requesting  that  a  Watch  be  placed  on  a  given  site  (or  removed  from  it). 

The  Watch  facility  enables  higher  levels  of  the  RelNet  and  user  processes  to  state 
that  they  wish  to  be  informed  when  a  given  site  achieves  a  specified  status.  (Thus, 
there  are  two  types  of  Watch;  one  which  waits  for  a  site  to  become  UP  and  one  for  it  to 
go  DOWN.)  The  Local  Status  Layer  will  determine  when  that  situation  obtains  and 
interrupt  the  requesting  process  to  inform  it  that  the  condition  has  been  met.  (If  the  site 
is  already  in  the  designated  state  when  the  Watch  is  issued,  the  call  to  set  the  Watch 
will  immediately  return.) 
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The  Local  Status  Table  has  an  entry  for  each  site  in  the  network,  which  states 
whether  that  site  has  last  been  observed  to  be  UP  or  DOWN.  Furthermore,  flags  may  oe 
set  to  indicate  if  a  Watch  has  been  set  on  the  site  and  by  which  user  process. 

Detection  of  site  status  change  {either  a  crash  from  UP  to  DOWN  or  a  recovery 

from  DOWN  to  UP)  is  not  performed  by  the  Local  Status  Layer.  The  Local  Status  Layer 
is  only  responsible  for  managing  the  status  table;  all  changes  to  a  sites  status  are 
initiated  from  higher  levels  of  the  Global  Time  Layer.  When  such  a  change  is  detected, 
the  Local  Status  Layer  is  instructed  (by  means  of  the  MarkDown  and  Markup  primitives) 
to  change  the  appropriate  entry  in  the  Local  Status  Table.  It  is  at  that  this  point  that 
any  processes  that  have  requested  a  watch  against  the  site  will  be  interrupted. 

When  the  Local  Status  Layer  is  given  a  message  to  send  to  a  site,  it  first  inspects 

the  Local  Status  Table  entry  for  that  site.  If  the  site  is  listed  as  DOWN,  it  discards  the 

message  and  informs  the  issuing  process  that  the  message  could  not  be  delivered 
because  the  destination  site  is  down.  {The  sending  process  could  then  decide  to  take 
other  steps,  or  it  could  issue  a  recovery  watch  on  the  site  in  question  and  resend  the 
message  when  that  event  occurs.)  If  the  site  is  listed  as  UP,  the  Local  Status  Layer 
sends  the  message  to  the  destination,  using  the  send  primitives  of  the  Local  Clock  Layer. 


All  messages  destined  for  user  processes  or  higher  levels  of  the  RelNet  also  pass 
through  the  Local  Status  Layer.  Upon  receiving  a  message,  the  Local  Status  Layer  will 
first  check  the  status  of  the  sending  site.  (Let  us  call  the  sending  site  A  and  the 
receiving  site  B.)  If  the  site  A  is  marked  as  UP  at  B,  then  the  message  is  simply  passed 
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through.  If  the  site  is  marked  DOWN,  then  the  nature  of  the  message  is  examined;  one 
message  type  is  handled  differently  from  all  others.  An  PM-UP  message  is  sent  out  by  a 
site  upon  its  recovery;  such  messages  are  sent  and  processed  by  a  higher  level  of  the 
RelNet.  When  B’s  Local  Status  Layer  receives  an  PM-UP  message  from  A  (a  site  that  it 
has  marked  as  DOWN),  it  passes  through  the  message  to  be  processed  by  a  higher  level 
of  the  system.  If  B’s  Local  Status  Layer  receives  any  other  kind  of  message  from  A,  then 
B  had  incorrectly  assumed  that  A  was  down  (when  in  fact  it  had  probably  only  been 
slow  to  respond  to  some  earlier  message).  However,  B  may  already  have  taken  some 
action  based  on  the  assumption  that  A  was  down;  consequently,  it  must  force  A  to  indeed 
be  down.  This  is  accomplished  by  sending  A  a  YOU’RE-DOWN  message.  This  message, 
when  processed  by  A’s  Local  Status  Layer,  will  cause  it  to  behave  as  though  it  had 
indeed  failed,  thereby  validating  the  assumption  made  by  B.  (Subsequent  recovery  of  A 
will  then  be  instituted.) 

In  addition  to  issuing  YOU’RE-OOWN  messages,  the  Local  Status  Layer  also  has 
responsibility  for  processing  incoming  YOU’RE-OOWN  messages.  Upon  receiving  such  a 
message,  it  should  cause  the  local  site  to  crash  (and  then  recover).  (This  might  be 
accomplished  simply  by  transferring  control  to  the  RelNet  recovery  module.)  This  should 
be  done  even  if  the  sender  of  the  YOU’RE-OOWN  message  is  a  site  that  itself  is  marked 
as  DOWN.  Such  an  occurrence  indicates  that  two  sites  had  made  similar  and  mistaken 
assumptions  about  each  other.  In  this  case,  the  receiving  site  both  issues  a 
YQU'RE-DOWN  message  to  the  sender,  and  acts  on  the  YOU’RE-DOWN  that  it  received. 
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On  recovery,  the  Local  Status  Layer  simply  sets  the  status  of  all  sites  in  the 
network  to  be  UP,  except  for  its  own  status;  that  is  set  to  be  DOWN.  Subsequent 
analyses  of  the  responses  to  the  I’M-UP  messages  (which  are  received  and  processed  by 
a  higher  level  of  the  system  during  recovery)  will  cause  these  values  to  be  more 
accurately  set. 


3.4.  The  Global  Clock  Layer 


The  purpose  of  the  Global  Clock  Layer  is  to  present  to  higher  levels  of  the  RelNet 
and  to  user  processes  the  view  that  the  network  as  a  whole  possesses  a  single,  uniform 
clock,  which  is  used  by  ail  sites  to  timestamp  messages  and  thereby  to  order  events. 

That  is,  above  this  level  it  will  appear  that  timestamps  are  assigned  by  a  single  global 

clock  residing  within  the  RelNet.  The  essential  property  of  a  global  clock  is  that  it  be 
consistent  with  inter-site  event  ordering.  This  means  that  if  an  event  occurs  at  site  A  at 
time  ti,  then  an  event  that  occurs  at  site  B  after  B  learns  of  the  A  event  must  occur  at 

time  t2,  where  t2  >  tl.  in  reality  of  course,  there  is  no  "global  clock";  rather,  each  site 

operates  according  to  the  timestamps  issued  by  its  own  local  clock.  Therefore,  the  goal 
of  the  Global  Clock  Layer  is  to  simulate  a.  global  clock  by  means  of  a  collection  of 
independently  running  local  clocks. 


The  Global  Clock  Layer’s  interface  provides  the  ability  to  send  and  receive 
messages;  to  examine  and  increment  the  value  of  the  global  clock;  and  to  assure  (by 
explicitly  crashing  it)  that  a  site  assumed  to  be  DOWN  is  indeed  in  that  state.  In 
addition,  the  primitives  of  the  Local  Status  Layer  for  manipulating  the  Local  Status  Table 
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are  passed  through  to  higher  levels  of  the  RelNet. 

The  local  clock  mechanism  described  above  almost  realizes  a  global  clock.  That  is, 
by  timestamping  every  message  and  incrementing  the  local  clock  upon  receipt  of  a 
message  to  be  greater  than  the  timestamp  on  the  message,  the  collection  of  local  clocks 
almost  provides  an  ordering  of  events  occurring  at  different  sites  that  models  their 
actual  times  of  occurrence  and  influence  on  one  another.  However,  there  is  a  way  i rv 
which  the  local  clock  facility  does  not  truly  achieve  a  network  clock;  this  is  caused  by 
implicit  communication  through  the  observation  of  a  site’s  failure.  In  our  discussion  of 
local  clocks,  we  assumed  that  all  communication  between  sites  occurred  through  the 
medium  of  timestamped  messages,  and  that  consequently  incrementing  a  local  clock 
beyond  the  timestamp  of  any  incoming  messages  sufficed  to  appropriately  order  events 
in  the  system.  However,  the  detection  of  one  site’s  failure  by  another  also  represents  a 
form  of  inter-site  communication,  and  it  too  must  conform  to  the  requirements  of  a  global 
clock;  that  is,  the  (B-locai)  time  at  which  B  discovers  that  A  has  crashed  must  be  greater 
than  the  (A-local)  time  at  which  A  did  crash.  In  other  works,  the  detection  of  a  site’s 
crash  is  equivalent  to  the  receipt  of  a  (hypothetical)  l-HAVE-CRASHED  message,  which  is 
however  untimestamped.  When  B  detects  A’s  failure,  B  should  increment  its  local  clock 
to  be  greater  than  the  value  of  A’s  local  clock  at  the  time  A  failed.  Unfortunately,  it 
requires  additional  mechanism  to  enable  B  to  determine  the  (A-local)  time  at  which  A 
failed,  since  A’s  clock  is  unavailable  for  inspection  after  A  has  crashed. 


The  Global  Clock  Layer  uses  the  mechanisms  of  guardians  and  Timesignal 
messages  to  construct  a  true  global  clock  out  of  a  collection  of  local  clocks.  The  basic 
concept  of  this  mechanism  is  that  for  each  site,  a  set  of  "guardians"  is  maintained,  each  of 
whose  clocks  is  guaranteed  to  be  at  most  a  constant  value  less  than  the  value  of  the 
guarded  site’s  clock;  this  is  achieved  by  means  of  special  messages  (Timesignals)  sent 
among  these  sites.  Then  when  the  failure  of  site  A  is  detected  by  site  B,  B  will  be 
informed  by  one  of  A’s  guardians  of  an  upper  bound  on  A’s  clock  at  the  time  it  failed;  3 
can  then  bump  its  own  clock  to  be  greater  than  this  value.  This  will  achieve  the  event 
ordering  demanded  by  a  global  clock. 

First  we  shall  describe  how  guardians  are  implemented.  Each  site  W  has 
associated  with  it  a  fixed  set  of  guardian  sites,  Gl,G2r..,Gk.  W  is  called  the  ward  of  its 
guardians.  The  system  is  designed  to  guarantee  the  following  constraint; 

Guardian  Constraint:  If  a  site  W  and  one  of  its  guardians  G  are  both  UP,  then 
CIock(G)+Tdeita  >  Clock(W),  where  Tdelta  is  a  fixed  system  parameter  and 
Clock(x)  is  the  latest  timestamp  to  have  been  issued  by  the  local  clock  at  site  x. 

This  guarantee  is  implemented  by  having  W  maintain  counters  that  tell  it  a  lower 
bound  on  the  clock  values  of  each  of  its  guardians.  Before  issuing  a  timestamp,  W  must 
check  that  this  new  timestamp  can  not  possibly  violate  the  guardian  constraint.  If  it 
might  cause  its  violation,  then  W  can  not  issue  the  timestamp;  instead,  it  will  have  to 
wait  until  new  messages  are  received  from  the  guardians  that  inform  it  that  their  clocks 
have  advanced  far  enough  so  that  the  new  timestamp  will  be  consistent  with  their  clocks 


under  the  terms  of  the  guardian  constraint.  To  avoid  ever  getting  into  such  situations,  in 
which  it  will  have  to  wait  before  issuing  a  timestamp  that  it  wishes  to  use,  W  will 
periodically  issue  "Timesignal"  messages,  which  have  the  effect  of  keeping  the  clocks  of 
W’s  guardians  in  relatively  close  proximity  to  W’s  own. 

Specifically,  for  each  of  its  guardians  G,  ea^h  site  W  maintains  LBCIock(G,W),  which 
simpiy  contains  the  value  of  the  timestamp  on  the  latest  message  from  G  received  by  W. 
(W  can  be  sure  that  if  G  is  up,  then  G’s  local  clock  is  greater  than  LBCIock(G,W),  and  if  it 
is  down,  then  G’s  clock  at  the  time  of  failure  was  greater  than  LBC!ock(G,W).)  Our  goal 
is  to  ensure  that  W’s  clock  does  not  get  more  than  Tdelta  ahead  of  LBCIock(G,W),  for 
each  G  that  is  up.  This  is  accomplished  by  having  the  Global  Clock  Layer  monitor  the 
values  of  LBCIock(G,W).  Whenever  it  observes  that 
Clock(W)  >  LBCIock(G,W)  *  Tdelta  -  RTMO, 

where  RTMD  is  the  typical  network  round  trip  message  delay,  then  W  should  send  a 
Timesignal  message  to  G.  The  Timesignal  message  is  a  timestamped  but  otherwise  null 
message  that  requires  a  response.  (A  received  Timesignal  message  is  processed  by  the 
Global  Clock  Layer  of  the  recipient  site,  which  returns  the  expected  response,  itself  a 
timestamped  message.  If  no  response  to  a  Timesignal  is  received  within  a  specified 
Timeout  period,  then  the  issuing  site  assumes  that  the  guardian  site  has  failed  and 
invokes  Crashsite  against  it.^  When  the  condition  just  cited  holds,  it  indicates  that  G’s 
clock  may  be  approaching  being  more  than  Tdelta  behind  W’s;  sending  the  Timesignal  will 

1.  Additional  mechanism  is  required  to  address  a  situation  in  which  a  ward  mistakenly 
believes  that  a  guardian  site  has  failed.  This  mechanism  centers  around  special  handling 
of  YOU’RE-DOWN  messages. 


cause  G’s  local  clock  to  be  incremented  past  the  value  of  W’s  clock  at  the  time  that  the 
signal  is  sent,  and  bring  them  closer  into  proximity.  The  particular  value  RTMD  is  chosen 
so  that  by  the  time  W’s  own  clock  has  advanced  by  RTMD,  the  response  to  the 
Timesignal  can  be  expected  to  have  been  received,  enabling  W  to  increment 
LBCIock(G,W). 

(Note  that  there  is  an  interaction  between  the  logical  and  the  real-time  clocks 
here.  The  goal  of  the  Timesignal  messages  is  to  keep  the  logical  clocks  of  the  guardian 
and  the  ward  in  approximate  synchrony,  yet  the  condition  governing  their  issuance  is 
expressed  in  terms  of  the  average  round  trip  message  delay,  a  real-time  quantity.  In 
general,  the  elapsing  of  a  real-time  period  (such  as  RTMD)  would  not  necessarily  coincide 
with  an  equivalent  change  in  a  site’s  logical  clock.  It  is  to  address  this  problem  that  the 
coupling  of  the  two  clocks,  described  previously,  is  performed.  Therefore,  the  specified 
computation  can  be  performed  exclusively  using  logical  clock  values.) 

To  summarize,  before  a  site  W  can  issue  a  timestamp  (i.e.,  assign  it  to  a  message), 
it  must  make  sure  that  the  issuance  of  this  timestamp  does  not  violate  the  Guardian 
Constraint.  Therefore,  the  Send  primitive  of  the  Global  Clock  Layer,  before  passing  on  an 
outbound  message  to  the  lower  layers  of  the  Global  Time  Layer  implementation,  must 
first  determine  the  timestamp  that  will  be  assigned  that  message  by  the  Local  Clock 
Layer  and  check  it  against  the  LBCIock  values.  If  issuing  the  timestamp  (i.e.,  sending  the 
message)  would  violate  the  Guardian  Constraint,  then  W  must  wait  until  it  receives  some 
additional  messages  from  its  guardians  that  enable  it  to  increment  the  LBCIock  values  and 
thereby  allow  the  timestamp  to  be  legally  issued.  (In  other  words,  in  such  a  case  the 


Global  Clock  Layer  will  not  complete  the  sending  of  the  message  until  that  later  time.) 
The  purpose  of  the  Timesignal  message  is  to  avoid  forcing  a  site  to  wait  (arbitrarily  long) 
periods  before  issuing  a  new  timestamp. 

Some  additional  comments  are  in  order  concerning  the  guardian  mechanism.  The 
number  of  guardians  is  a  system  parameter,  and  represents  a  tradeoff  between  cost  and 
reliability.  In  order  to  operate  correctly,  the  Global  Clock  Layer  requires  that  at  least  one 
of  a  site’s  guardians  be  UP  while  the  site  is  down;  this  argues  for  a  larger  number  of 
guardians.  However,  there  is  expense  (principally  in  terms  of  message  traffic)  associated 
with  an  .increased  number  of  guardians.  It  should  also  be  observed  that  one  site  can 
serve  as  the  guardian  of  several  other  sites,  and  that  in  particular  two  sites  can  be  each 
other’s  guardians. 

The  Crashsite  procedure  has  been  alluded  to  above  as  the  mechanism  employed 
when  a  site  fails  to  respond  to  a  message  within  an  anticipated  timeout  period.  The 
functions  of  Crashsite  are  to  ensure  that  the  site  is  really  DOWN,  and  not  just  slow  to 
respond;  to  mark  the  site  as  DOWN  in  the  Local  Status  Table;  and  to  increment  the  local 
clock  in  such  a  way  that  the  timestamps  of  any  messages  subsequently  locally  issued  will 
be  greater  than  the  time  of  the  site’s  failure.  (This  latter  action  is  required  for  the 
simulation  of  a  global  clock.) 

The  implementation  of  Crashsite  has  two  versions:  the  first  is  performed  by  a  site 
that  is  a  valid  guardian  of  the  timed-out  site,  and  the  second  is  used  in  all  other  cases. 
A  valid  guardian  of  a  site  is  defined  to  be  a  guardian  that  believes  itself  to  be  UP;  i.e.,  a 
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guardian  of  a  site  whose  own  value  in  its  Local  Status  Table  is  UP.  (Recall  that  during 
the  first  stages  of  its  recovery  from  a  failure,  a  site  is  operating  but  has  its  own  entry  in 
its  Local  Status  Table  set  to  DOWN.  This  is  not  switched  until  a  later  stage  of  recovery. 
Until  that  point,  the  site’s  own  local  clock  is  not  yet  accurate,  and  so  it  ought  not  perform 
the  guardian  version  of  Crashsite,  since,  as  described  below,  that  impacts  the  clock  of 
the  timed-out  site.)  In  the  first  case,  the  procedure  is  as  follows: 

1.  The  local  clock  is  incremented  by  Tdelta.  Since  the  local  site  (the  one  performing 
Crashsite)  is  a  guardian  of  the  timed-out  site,  the  local  clock  can  not  be  more 
than  Tdelta  behind  the  ward’s  clock  at  the  time  that  the  latter  crashed. 
Consequently,  this  incrementation  has  the  effect  of  pushing  the  local  clock  value 
past  the  last  timestamp  issued  by  the  timed-out  site. 

2.  A  YQU’RE-DOWN  message  is  sent  to  the  timed-out  site,  and  it  is  marked  as 
□OWN  in  the  Local  Status  Table  (by  means  of  the  MarkDown  primitive).  If  the 
timed-out  site  is  actually  UP,  this  action  will  have  the  effect  of  crashing  the 
timed-out  site  whiie  its  local  dock  is  still  less  than  than  the  value  just  assigned 
to  the  guardian’s  local  dock. 

It  should  be  observed  that  these  two  Steps  must  be  performed  atomically;  that  is, 
the  local  clock  cannot  be  accessed  or  updated  by  any  other  process  between  these 
Steps.  This  is  necessary  to  ensure  that  site  status  and  the  clock  value  are  mutually 


consistent. 


If  Crashsite  is  not  being  invoked  at  a  guardian  against  one  of  its  wards,  then  the 
following  procedure  is  followed: 

1.  A  CrashReport  message  is  sent  to  some  (arbitrarily  chosen)  guardian  of  the 
timed-out  site. 

2  A  response  to  this  message  is  received.  (If  the  guardian  does  not  respond  within 
the  time-out  period,  then  Crashsite  is  invoked  against  the  guardian,  and  a  new 
guardian  for  the  original  site  is  selected  for  Step  1.) 

3.  The  timed-out  site  is  marked  as  DOWN  in  the  Local  Status  Table,  by  means  of  the 
MarkDown  primitive. 

The  CrashReport  message,  when  received  by  a  guardian,  is  processed  by  its 
Global  Clock  Layer.  Specifically,  the  guardian  behaves  as  if  it  itself  had  timed-out  the 
ward.  The  guardian  invokes  Crashsite  (version  1)  locally  against  the  timed-out  site  and 
then  returns  a  (null  but  timestamped)  response  to  the  CrashReport.  The  timestamp  on 
the  response  will  be  the  guardian’s  local  clock  value  after  it  completes  local  execution  of 
Crashsite  (which  in  turn  is  guaranteed  to  be  greater  than  the  clock  value  of  the 
timed-out  site).  Consequently,  when  the  response  is  received  by  the  site  that  issued 
the  CrashReport,  its  clock  will  be  pushed  past  that  of  the  timed-out  site  at  time  of  its 
crash,  consistent  with  the  order  imposed  by  a  global  clock.  Furthermore,  the  secondary 
execution  of  Crashsite  at  the  guardian  wiii  have  had  the  effect  of  crashing  the  timed-out 
site  if  it  had  not  reaily  been  DOWN. 


It  should  be  noted  that  performing  Crashsite  does  not  entail  notifying  all  sites  in 
the  network  that  the  site  in  question  has  failed.  Only  the  site  discovering  the  fact  (and 
one  of  the  failed  site's  guardians)  need  know  of  the  failure.  Our  approach  is  that  only 
sites  that  attempt  to  interact  with  a  site  need  know  its  status,  and  that  each  of  these 
can  learn  of  a  failure  independently.  This  approach  obviates  the  need  for  synchronizing 

the  communication  of  site  failure  and  recovery  information  among  all  other  sites  in  the 

network;  this  latter  issue  becomes  especially  troublesome  in  the  presence  of  additional 
failures  and  recoveries.  Instead,  each  site  makes  its  own  determination  of  the  status  of 
other  sites.  The  necessary  consistency  among  these  interpretations  is  provided  by 
means  of  the  global  clock.  If  a  site  recovers  before  another  one  has  learned  of  its 
failure,  then  the  I’M-UP  message  (see  beiow)  and  its  processing  will  assure  that  any 
assumptions  made  about  the  failed  site’s  clock  are  universally  upheld. 

3*5.  The  Global  Status  Layer 

The  Global  Status  Layer  is  the  topmost  level  of  the  Global  Time  Layer 

implementation.  As  such,  it  is  responsible  for  coordinating  the  various  facilities  provided 
by  the  layers  beneath  it  and  presenting  a  virtual  network  with  the  following 

characteristics:  the  existence  of  a  single  global  clock  by  means  of  which  ail  events  in 
the  system  are  timestamped  and  thereby  ordered;  every  site  is  at  any  time  in  one  of 
two  states,  either  UP  or  DOWN;  transitions  between  these  states,  called  crashes  and 
recoveries,  occur  instantaneously  with  respect  to  the  global  clock.  The  interface  to  the 
Global  Status  Layer  provides  the  abilities  to  send  and  receive  messages  that  are 
timestamped  by  the  global  clock,  to  inquire  as  to  the  state  of  any  site,  and  to  set  a 


Watch  on  any  site.  These  latter  two  sets  of  routines  return  <status,timestamp>  pairs, 
which  indicate  that  when  the  Network  Clock  was  at  the  time  indicated  by  the  timestamp, 
then  the  status  of  the  site  was  that  specified.  This  capability  is  implemented  so  that  the 
timestamp  returned  is  a  current  timestamp,  rather  than  one  which  is  obsolete  and 
consequently  of  little  interest,  and  are  demanded  in  this  form  by  the  SDD-1  concurrency 
control  mechanisms. 

As  has  been  mentioned,  the  Global  Time  Layer  provides  the  view  that  any  site  is 
either  UP  or  DOWN  at  any  time.  In  reality,  of  course,  this  is  a  fiction.  Rather,  the 
behavior  of  a  site  in  a  distributed  system  can  be  characterized  by  one  of  the  following 
four  states: 

1.  DOWN:  i.e.,  not  operating. 

2.  SLOW:  Running,  but  slow  to  respond  to  messages;  i.e.,  not  acknowledging 
messages  within  a  pre-specified  time-out  interval. 

3.  FAULTY:  Running,  responding  to  messages  within  the  time-out  interval,  but 
operating  incorrectly;  i.e.,  producting  erroneous  messages. 

4.  UP:  Running  correctly,  and  responding  to  messages  within  the  time-out  interval. 

It  is  impossible  to  accurately  distinguish  among  all  these  four  possibilities.  A 
foreign  site  cannot  determine  whether  another  site  is  failing  to  respond  because  it  is 
DOWN  or  merely  because  it  is  SLOW.  Consequently,  the  Global  Time  Layer  merges 
these  two  cases.  Any  site  that  fails  to  respond  to  a  message  that  demands  a  response 
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within  a  time-out  interval  is  assumed  to  be  DOWN;  however,  the  system  recognizes  the 
possibility  that  it  may  merely  be  SLGW  and  takes  appropriate  action  (in  the  form  of 
YQITRE-DOWN  messages).  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  possible  for  a  message  handler, 
such  as  the  RelNet,  to  distinguish  between  a  site’s  being  FAULTY  and  its  being  UP. 
Consequently,  the  Local  Status  Layer  only  records  sites  as  being  UP  or  DOWN,  and  the 
Global  Status  Layer  maintains  this  views.  (However,  the  RelNet  does  incorporate  the 
capability  for  components  outside  the  RelNet  to  explicitly  crash  a  site  that  is  believed  to 
be  FAULTY.  This  is  accomplished  by  exporting  the  Crashsite  procedure.) 

i 

We  observe  that  the  Local  Status  Table  and  the  Global  Clock  together  realize  the 
property  that  if  the  site  A  is  marked  DOWN  in  B’s  Local  Status  Table,  then  A  crashed 
before  its  local  clock  reached  the  value  of  B’s  clock  when  it  finds  the  DOWN  entry  in  the 
table.  This  fact  is  exploited  by  the  routine  that  handles  inquiries  into  the  status  of  a 
|  site.  The  operation  of  this  routine  is  as  follows: 

1.  Read  the  value  of  the  Global  Clock  into  t. 

'  2.  Examine  the  entry  in  the  Local  Status  Table  for  the  site  in  question. 

3.  If  it  is  listed  as  DOWN,  then  return  <D0WN,t>;  this  indicates  that  the  site  crashed 

i 


before  time  t  (and  that  it  will  recover  after  time  t).  Note  that  t  is  a  "current 
timestamp",  since  it  has  just  been  returned  by  a  read  of  of  the  global  clock. 


4.  If  the  site  is  listed  as  UP,  then  it  is  still  possible  that  the  site  is  not  really  UP, 
that  it  failed  at  a  time  prior  to  that  returned  by  the  global  clock  and  that  this  fact 
has  simply  not  yet  been  recorded  in  the  Locai  Status  Table.  To  clarify  this,  a 
Probe  is  sent  to  the  specified  site. 

a.  If  a  response  to  the  Probe  is  received  within  the  specified  time-out  period, 
then  the  site  is  indeed  known  to  be  up  at  time  t,  and  the  pair  <UP,t>  can  be 
returned. 

b.  If  no  response  is  received,  then  it  must  be  presumed  that  the  site  has  failed. 
Then  the  Crashsite  procedure  is  called,  as  it  is  whenever  a  site  fails  to  respond 
within  a  timeout  period.  Control  then  transfers  to  step  1  of  this  procedure.  The 
purpose  of  so  doing  is  to  get  a  new  clock  value  at  which  to  state  that  the  site  is 
DOWN. 


The  first  two  steps  of  this  procedure  must  be  performed  atomically;  that  is,  no 
changes  to  the  Local  Status  Table  can  be  allowed  between  the  time  the  Global  Clock  is 
read  and  the  Local  Status  Table  is  inspected.  (Again,  this  is  to  ensure  that  the  site 
status  and  clock  value  are  mutually  consistent.) 


A  user  process  may  request  the  Global  Status  Layer  to  institute  a  Watch  (of 
either  failure  or  recovery  varieties)  on  a  designated  site.  The  Watch  primitive  at  this 
level  will  call  the  Watch  primitive  provided  by  the  Locai  Status  Layer,  to  set  the  table 
entry.  If  the  user  has  requested  a  failure  watch  (notification  when  a  site  crashes),  then 
the  Global  Status  Layer  will  then  periodically  issue  Probe  messages  to  the  site  being 
watched.  If  the  site  responds,  the  watch  continues;  if  it  fails  to  respond  within  a 
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time-out  period,  then  it  is  assumed  to  have  failed,  Crashsite  is  invoked  against  it,  and  the 
caller  is  informed  of  the  failure  (together  with  a  relevant  timestamp,  as  specified  above). 

When  a  site  recovers,  the  Global  Status  Layer  is  responsible  for  bringing  it  back 
to  full  operational  status.  It  accomplishes  this  by  sending  PM-UP  messages  to  all  other 
sites  in  the  network,  and  then  waiting  for  responses.  Each  such  response  is  timestarnped 
with  the  local  clock  value  at  the  responding  site.  (Each  time  one  of  these  responses  is 
received,  the  Local  Status  Layer  will  automatically  push  the  local  clock  past  the 
timestamp  on  the  response.  This  will  have  the  effect  of  pushing  the  clock  of  the 
recovering  site  past  any  time  that  another  site  may  have  thought  that  it  was  DOWN.)  If 
some  site  does  not  respond  to  the  PM-UP  message,  then  the  recovering  site  invo«es 
Crashsite  against  that  site;  this  will  also  have  the  effect  of  pushing  the  local  clock  of  the 
recovering  site  past  the  clock  value  of  the  (presumably)  failed  site.  After  each  site  has 
responded  or  been  crashed,  the  recovering  site  is  ready  to  resume  operation;  it  does  so 
by  calling  Markup  to  set  its  own  value  in  the  Local  Status  Table  to  be  UP  and  then 
transferring  control  to  an  appropriate  location. 

By  symmetry,  the  Global  Status  Layer  processes  PM-UP  messages  received  from 
other  sites.  It  does  so  by  calling  MarkUp  on  the  issuing  site  to  cause  it  to  be  marked  as 
UP  in  the  Local  Status  Table;  it  then  issues  a  response  to  the  recovering  site.  Note  that 
the  change  to  the  Local  Status  Table  will  cause  any  processes  that  had  issued  a  Watch 
against  the  recovering  site  to  be  interrupted  and  notified  of  its  change  in  status. 


3.G,  Summary 


The  Global  Status  level  is  the  topmost  stratum  in  the  implementation  of  the  Global 
Time  Layer.  Its  primitives,  plus  some  of  those  of  the  lower  levels,  constitute  the 
facilities  that  the  Global  Time  Layer  provides  to  other  parts  of  the  RelNet  and  to  SDD-1 
user  processes.  Specifically,  these  include  a  Send  primitive,  which  timestamps  each 
message  with  the  current  value  of  the  Global  Clock;  an  associated  Receive  primitive;  a 
primitive  that  returns  the  current  status  of  any  site  in  the  network  together  with  a  value 
of  the  Global  Clock  at  which  that  status  is  valid;  and  the  Watch  facilities,  which  notify  the 
user  when  a  designated  site  changes  its  status.  All  of  these  features  are  provided  in  the 
context  of  a  consistent  Global  Clock,  which  accurately  models  the  relative  ordering  of 
events  occurring  at  different  sites  in  the  network.  Some  of  these  facilities  will  be 
employed  in  the  remaining  sections  of  this  paper,  while  others  are  needed  by  the  SDD-1 
concurrency  control  mechanisms. 

3.7.  Catastrophe 

The  principal  catastrophe  situation  that  can  befall  the  Global  Time  Layer  is  brought 
about  by  the  failure  of  ail  of  a  site’s  guardians  whiie  the  site  is  down.  If  this  results, 
then  other  sites  in  the  network  will  be  unable  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  failed  site’s 
local  clock  at  the  time  that  it  failed;  this  in  turn  prevents  the  accurate  simulation  of  a 
global  clock  mechanism.  This  catastrophe  can  be  detected  from  within  the  RelNet, 
because  a  site  performing  Crashsite  against  the  site  in  question  will  find  itself  unable  to 
communicate  with  any  of  that  site’s  guardians.  However,  it  would  be  unsafe  for  the 
system  to  proceed  in  the  face  of  this  catastrophe.  By  neglecting  to  accurately 
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synchronize  with  the  failed  site’s  clock,  the  system  would  fail  to  uphold  the  global  clock; 
in  other  words,  the  clock  would  fail  to  correctly  model  the  sequence  of  events  in  the 
system.  The  result  might  be  an  inconsistent  database,  whose  contents  do  not  represent 
the  result  of  a  legitimate  sequence  of  database  operations.  In  such  an  eventuality,  a 
human  system  administrator  manually  sets  the  clocks  so  as  to  avoid  conflict  with  the 
failed  site. 

4.  GUARANTEED  DELIVERY 

4.1.  Introduction 

It  was  observed  in  the  discussion  of  the  Message  Transmission  Layer  that  its 
facilities  make  no  guarantee  that  a  message  sent  will  eventually  be  delivered  to  the 
destination  site.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  intended  recipient  may  fail  before  the 
message  can  be  delivered.  This  situation  is  unacceptable  for  the  SDD-1  context,  since  in 
order  to  insure  database  consistency,  a  transaction  updating  a  distributed  database  must 
be  sure  that  certain  messages  (such  as  UPDATES  [Bernstein  et  ai])  will  be  eventually 
delivered  to  all  destination  sites.  SDD-1  demands  a  facility  by  which  messages  may  be 
designated  for  "guaranteed  delivery".  Such  messages  would  be  assured  of  reaching  their 
destination  site  irrespective  of  the  current  or  future  status  of  either  the  sender  or 
receiver.  This  facility  is  provided  by  the  Guaranteed  Delivery  Layer  of  the  ReiNet. 

Specifically,  the  Guaranteed  Delivery  Layer  affords  the  following  functionality. 
Primitives  are  provided  for  sending  and  receiving  messages.  A  sender  may  designate  a 
message  for  "guaranteed  delivery"  In  this  case,  the  ReiNet  guarantees  that,  if  the 


destination  site  is  currently  down,  it  will  receive  the  message  upon  its  recovery.  More 
precisely,  the  RelNet  guarantees  that  if  a  sender  sends  two  messages  to  a  receiver, 
where  the  first  is  marked  for  guaranteed  delivery,  then  the  receiver  will  receive  the 
first  before  the  second.  Note  that  the  RelNet  can  not  guarantee  that  any  message  (even 
one  marked  for  guaranteed  delivery)  is  certain  to  be  received,  since  the  destination  may 
never  recover  from  its  failure. 

The  Guaranteed  Delivery  Layer  will  provide  the  sender  of  a  guaranteed  message 
with  a  subsequent  acknowledgment  (via  an  interrupt,  for  example)  when  the  message  has 
been  processed  by  the  RelNet  for  eventual  delivery  to  the  destination.  (This  will  entail 
making  an  appropriate  number  of  copies  of  the  message  and  storing  them  within  the 
RelNet;  this  mechanism  is  detailed  below.)  Once  it  has  received  this  acknowledgment,  the 
sender  can  be  certain  the  message  will  reach  the  destination,  should  the  destination 
eventually  recover  from  its  failure.  Upon  receipt  of  a  guaranteed  message  by  the 
destination,  the  receiving  process  must  provide  a  further  acknowledgement  to  the 
Guaranteed  Delivery  Layer.  This  acknowledgement  of  receipt  is  a  guarantee  by  the 
receiving  process  that  the  message  has  or  will  be  acted  upon.  (Typically  this  requires 
that  the  message  has  already  been  processed  and  its  effects  secured  on  stable  storage 
or  that  the  receiving  process  has  placed  the  message  on  stable  storage  for  future 
processing.)  Only  after  this  acknowledgement  of  receipt  has  been  issued  to  the  RelNet 
will  the  Guaranteed  Delivery  Layer  consider  the  message  to  have  been  delivered.  I.e.,  if 
the  destination  site  fails  before  issuing  this  acknowledgment,  the  Guaranteed  Delivery 
Layer  will  again  provide  it  with  the  message  upon  its  subsequent  recovery. 


It  should  be  noted  that  the  Guaranteed  Delivery  Layer  accepts  for  sending  both 
guaranteed  and  non-guaranteed  messages.  Although  no  special  handling  is  performed  for 
the  non-guaranteed  messages,  their  proper  sequencing  with  respect  to  guaranteed 
messages  is  assured.  Thus,  between  any  sender-receiver  pair,  messages  (guaranteed 
and  non-guaranteed)  will  be  received  in  the  order  sent.  Non-guaranteed  messages, 
however,  may  be  lost;  such  losses  occur  during  periods  when  the  receiving  site  is  down. 

A  further  capability  provided  by  the  Guaranteed  Delivery  Layer  is  the  Check 
primitive;  this  enables  a  site  to  determine  if  it  has  received  all  messages  sent  to  it  by 
another  site  before  a  given  time.  Thus  a  call  on  this  primitive  has  two  arguments,  a  site 
and  a  timestamp.  A  positive  response  is  returned  to  the  caller  if  all  messages  from  the 
given  site  sent  prior  to  the  given  timestamp  have  been  received;  that  is,  the  response  is 
positive  if  the  next  message  received  from  that  site  is  certain  to  have  a  higher 
timestamp  than  that  given  as  an  argument.  Otherwise,  the  response  is  negative.  This 
capability  is  employed  in  S00-1  by  a  recovering  site  to  ensure  that  it  has  received  all 
messages  that  were  sent  to  it  while  it  was  down,  and  to  ensure  that  all  messages  sent 
by  a  failed  site  before  it  crashed  have  been  received  [Bernstein  et  al].  The  details  of 
the  implementation  of  this  facility  are  straightforward  and  will  not  be  discussed  in  this 
paper. 

The  guaranteed  delivery  of  messages  is  accomplished  by  the  user  of  a  mechanism 
we  call  a  Reliable  Buffer.  There  is  one  such  buffer  for  each  destination  site.  When  a 
user  flags  a  message  to  a  down  site  for  guaranteed  delivery,  the  RelNet  establishes  the 
message  in  that  site’s  buffer;  having  done  so,  it  returns  an  acknowledgement  to  the 


sending  process,  since  (assuming  the  RelNet  does  not  fail)  the  message  will  now  be 
available  for  retrieval  when  the  destination  site  recovers.  During  the  recovery  process 
of  a  failed  site,  it  will  request  the  RelNet  to  provide  it  with  all  messages  in  its  Reliable 
Buffer.  The  recovering  recipient  will  then  establish  these  messages  on  its  own  stable 
storage;  and  upon  completion  of  its  recovery  process,  the  site  will  process  these 
messages  as  though  they  appeared  normally  in  its  input  queue. 

The  Reliable  Buffer  is  a  mechanism  internal  to  the  RelNet;  it  is  implemented  by 
means  of  the  appropriate  replication  and  coordination  of  each  message  at  several  sites  in 
the  network.  This  approach  differs  significantly  from  a  technique  that  has  been  called 
"persistent  communication"  (see,  e.g.,  [Alsberg  and  Day]),  in  a  persistent  communication 
strategy,  a  message  to  be  delivered  to  a  crashed  site  is  buffered  only  at  the  sending 
site.  In  such  a  situation,  if  the  sender  is  down  when  the  recipient  site  recovers,  the 
message  cannot  be  forwarded  to  the  recipient.  The  assumption  of  a  persistent 
communication  scheme  is  that,  at  some  point  in  the  future,  both  the  sending  and  the 
receiving  sites  will  simultaneously  be  up  and  the  message  can  be  delivered  at  that  time. 
This  assumption  is  unsatisfactory  for  the  SDD-1  environment.  SOD-1  demands  that  a 
recovering  site  be  immediately  able  to  retrieve  all  messages  sent  to  it  while  it  was 
down;  persistent  communication  does  not  provide  this  capability,  because  the  sender 
might  be  down  when  the  recipient  recovers. 

This  capability  to  retrieve  all  messages  sent  prior  to  a  given  timestamp  is  needed 
for  the  efficient  implementation  of  the  SOO-l  concurrency  control  protocols.  Unoer  the 
$00-1  concurrency  control  strategy,  it  is  necessary,  in  synchronizing  against  a  crashed 
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site,  to  obtain  all  UPDATE  messages  sent  by  it  before  it  failed.  If  these  messages  could 
not  be  immediately  obtained,  then  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  concurrency  control 
mechanisms  to  wait  until  such  time  as  the  messages  could  be  obtained  (see  [Bernstein  et 
al.])  Under  a  "persistent  delivery"  strategy  as  outlined  above,  this  would  mean  that  the 
synchronizing  site  would  have  to  wait  for  the  recovery  of  the  site  against  which  it  was 
synchronizing.  In  the  design  of  the  SDD-1  reliability  mechanisms,  we  have  avoided  any 
approach  that  might  require  one  site  to  wait  for  others  to  recover,  because  such 
recovery  might  be  arbitrarily  delayed. 

The  problem  with  which  we  are  faced  is  to  design  a  Reliable  Buffer  that  will  be 
available  in  spite  of  site  crashes.  The  presentation  of  a  design  for  accomplishing  this  is 
the  main  topic  of  this  section.  An  outline  of  the  remainder  of  this  section  follows: 

1.  We  introduce  the  basic  implementation  of  the  Reliable  Buffer.  For  purposes  of 
robustness,  the  Reliable  Buffer  is  replicated  at  a  number  of  different  sites,  each 
replication  being  called  a  spooler. 

2.  We  discuss  alternative  strategies  for  recovering  messages  from  the  spoolers  and 
for  switching  them  cleanly  from  a  spooling  to  a  non-spooling  mode.  We  present 
the  details  of  the  particular  strategy  that  is  used,  under  the  simplifying 
assumption  that  no  spooler  crashes  during  the  message  recovery  process. 


3.  We  next  consider  the  possibility  of  spooler  crashes  at  three  critical  points  in  the 
algorithm. 

a.  First,  we  consider  the  case  in  which  the  spooler  crashes  while  messages  are 
being  removed  from  the  spooler  by  the  recovering  site.  In  this  case,  the 
recovering  site  simply  switches  to  a  different  spooler.  However,  the  new 
spooler  may  have  a  different  message  ordering  than  the  original  spooler.  The 
notion  of  an  acknowledgement  vector  is  introduced  to  deal  with  this  problem. 

b.  We  then  consider  the  possibility  that  a  spooler  site  crashes  while  messages 
are  being  inserted  into  it  by.  sending  sites.  We  argue  that  the  spooler  site  can 
recover  by  inserting  a  ga£  marker  into  its  message  stream  to  indicate  a  point  at 
which  it  may  be  missing  messages. 

c.  Third,  we  consider  the  possibility  that  the  spooler  crashes  during  the 
transition  from  spooling  to  non-spooling  mode,  and  introduce  mechanisms  to 
eliminate  the  undesirable  effects  this  may  have. 

4.  Finally,  we  consider  the  possibility  that  a  recovering  site  crashes  while  it  is 
removing  messages  from  a  spooler.  We  show  that  no  harmful  consequences 
result  from  this,  so  long  as  the  acknowledgement  vector  is  maintained  on  stable 
storage.  Furthermore,  the  mechanism  operates  correctly  when  spoolers  as  well 
as  the  recovering  site  crash. 
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4.2.  Reliable  Buffer  Implemented  As  Multiple  Spc^^s 

As  mentioned  above,  there  is  a  Reliable  Buffer  associated  with  each  site,  whose 
function  it  is  to  hold  messages  sent  to  it  while  it  was  down.  A  Reliable  Buffer  is 
implemented  as  a  set  of  physical  buffers  located  at  several  sites  in  the  network.  These 
buffers  are  known  as  spoolers.  Associated  with  each  site  is  a  set  of  spooler  sites  at 
which  the  Reliable  Buffer  for  that  site  is  implemented.  A  single  spooler  would,  in 
general,  be  inadequate  since  it  wouid  be  susceptible  to  crashing  itself.  To  protect 
against  this  occurrence,  a  number  of  spoolers  are  used  for  each  site.  In  the  sequel,  we 
will  assume  that  while  the  destination  site  is  DOWN,  at  least  one  spooler  is  always  UP. 
A  RelNet  catastrophe  occurs  if  this  is  not  the  case. 

The  basic  strategy  for  spooler  implementation  is  as  follows.  If  a  sender  wishes  to 
reliably  buffer  a  message,  the  RelNet  will  send  a  copy  of  that  message  to  all  spoolers 
associated  with  the  destination  site.  When  all  the  spoolers  have  acknowledged  receipt, 
the  message  is  considered  to  be  reliably  buffered.  When  the  recipient  recovers,  it 
issues  a  request  to  any  one  of  its  spoolers  to  obtain  its  buffered  messages. 

One  might  be  tempted  to  believe  that  each  spooler  holds  an  identical  copy  of  the 
(logical)  Reliable  Buffer.  However,  this  need  not  be  true,  since  different  spoolers  may 
contain  the  same  messages  in  different  orders.  Consider  the  case  of  two  spoolers  SI 
and  S2  associated  with  a  destination  site  C,  and  two  sending  sites,  A  and  B.  The 
following  sequence  of  events  may  occur: 
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1.  A  sends  message  Ml  to  SI  and  receives  acknowledgement  of  its  receipt. 

2.  B  sends  message  M2  to  S2  and  receives  acknowledgement  of  its  receipt. 

3.  A  sends  message  Ml  to  S2  and  receives  acknowledgement  of  its  receipt. 

4.  B  sends  message  B2  to  SI  and  receives  acknowledgement  of  its  receipt. 

In  this  case  SI  has  Ml  preceding  M2,  while  in  S2,  M2  precedes  Ml.  However,  both 
message  orderings  are  "correct" 


4.3.  Implementation  Alternatives 

While  the  general  strategy  of  using  spoolers  is  not  .conceptually  difficult,  the 
details  of  the  implementation  may  become  quite  intricate.  Furthermore,  a  number  of 
different  implementation  strategies  are  possible.  We  can  outline  three  general 
approaches,  differing  in  the  way  in  which  new  messages  destined  for  a  recovering  site 
are  handled  while  the  spoolers  are  being  emptied  by  that  site.  The  three  approaches 
are  as  follows: 

Strategy  1:  Prior  to  emptying  the  spoolers,  the  recovering  site  sends  a  message  to 
ail  sending  sites  indicating  that  they  are  to  cease  sending  messages  to  it,  either 
indirectly  (via  spoolers)  or  directly.  Any  messages  destined  to  the  recovering 
site  are  to  be  held  at  the  sender.  After  the  spoolers  have  been  emptied,  a 
further  message  is  sent  from  the  recovering  site  to  the  sending  sites  directing 
them  to  henceforth  send  messages  directly  to  the  recovering  site.  In  particular, 
any  pending  messages  being  held  at  the  sender  may  now  be  sent,  and  will  then 


be  acknowledged  on  receipt. 


Strategy  2:  Rather  than  holding  their  messages  while  the  spoolers  are  being 
emptied,  the  sending  sites  continue  to  send  messages  to  the  spoolers.  Eventually 
the  spoolers  will  be  emptied,  after  which  point  new  messages  will  be  sent 
directly  to  the  recovered  site.  (Since  we  can  safely  assume  a  receiver  can 
receive  messages  faster  than  the  senders  are  sending  them,  the  spoolers  will 
eventually  be  emptied.) 

Strategy  3:  While  the  spoolers  are  being  emptied,  new  messages  are  sent  directly 
to  the  recovering  site  where  they  are  kept  in  a  temporary  local  buffer.  After 
emptying  the  spoolers,  the  recovering  site  empties  this  local  buffer  before 
receiving  any  further  messages  directly  from  senders. 

The  strategies  have  been  presented  in  order  of  increasing  efficiency  and  complexity. 
Strategy  1  is  simple  to  implement  but  suffers  from  the  disadvantage  that  new  messages 
cannot  be  acknowledged  until  the  spoolers  have  been  emptied  by  the  recovering  site. 
Since  spooler  emptying  may  be  a  lengthy  process,  this  strategy  was  not  deemed  to  be 
acceptaoie.  Strategy  2  overcomes  this  problem,  but  suffers  from  the  disadvantage  that, 
even  thougn  the  crashed  site  has  recovered,  messages  to  be  sent  to  it  must  make  two 
"ocs  ‘nr^gr  ine  network,  one  to  the  spoolers  and  another  from  the  spoolers  to  the 
errg  s.te  in  strategy  3,  only  one  "hop"  is  needed,  but  the  details  of 
cn  are  quite  compiex.  Particularly  troublesome  are  the  problems  raised 
srooid  t  e  recovering  site  crash  while  it  is  in  the  midst  of  emptying  its  spoolers.  When 
t  supsequently  recovers,  there  will  be  both  old  and  new  messages  in  the  spoolers;  the 


old  ones  must  precede,  and  the  new  ones  must  follow,  the  messages  that  had  been 
placed  in  the  temporary  local  buffer  at  the  recovering  site  during  its  previous 
recoveries.  Further,  these  old  temporarily  buffered  messages  must  be  kept  separate 
from  any  new  temporarily  buffered  messages  that  may  arrive  during  recovery.  After 
complete  details  had  been  developed  for  this  approach,  it  was  felt  its  improved 
performance  did  not  justify  the  complexity  of  the  resulting  software.  Consequently, 
Strategy  2  was  selected  for  use  in  SDD-1,  representing  a  trade-off  between  efficiency 
and  simplicity. 


4.4.  Basic  Implementation  Algorithm 

In  this  section,  we  present  the  basic  algorithm  employed  by  the  Guaranteed 
Delivery  Layer  in  implementing  its  send  and  receive  primitives  for  messages  designated 
for  guaranteed  delivery.  This  implementation  employs  several  of  the  facilities  provided 
by  the  Global  Time  Layer.  The  algorithm  below  is  cast  in  terms  of  a  set  of  senders,  a 
receiver,  and  a  set  of  spoolers.  (The  generalization  to  multiple  receivers  is  immediate.) 
We  assume  that  the  set  of  spooler  sites  is  known  to  the  Relnet  component  at  the 
sending  site.  Each  of  these  sites  is  in  one  of  two  modes  (spooling  or  non-spooling).  The 
collection  as  a  whole  is  said  to  be  non-spooling  if  both  the  sender  and  the  receiver  are 
in  non-spooling  mode,  and  is  spooling  if  the  sender  and  the  spoolers  are  in  spooling  mode 
and  the  receiver  is  either  down  or  spooling.  All  other  combinations  of  local  states 
correspond  to  transient  or  illegal  global  states.  Global  state  change  is  effected  by 
sending  messages  to  cause  appropriate  local  state  changes.  Basically,  the  sender  is 
responsible  for  changing  the  global  state  to  spooling  when  it  discovers  that  the  receiver 


is  down.  The  spoolers,  after  they  have  been  emptied,  are  responsible  for  changing  the 
global  state  back  to  non-spooling  mode.  In  the  basic  algorithm  outlined  below,  we  do  not 
provide  for  spooler  crashes.  These  will  be  considered  in  the  following  section. 


The  algorithm  is  expressed  by  describing  how  each  site  behaves  when  its  local 
mode  is  spooling,  when  its  local  mode  is  non-spooling,  and  upon  its  recovery  from  a 
crash. 


1.  SENDER 


a.  Sender  in  non-spooling  mode: 


To  send  a  message,  send  the  message  directly  to  the  receiver,  and  await 
acknowledgement.  If  the  acknowledgement  is  not  received  within  the  time-out 
period:  invoke  Crashsite  against  the  receiver;  send  START-SPOOLING  messages 
to  all  the  spoolers  for  the  receiver;  enter  spooling  mode  and  send  the  message 
as  specified  below 


b.  Sender  in  spooling  mode: 

To  send  a  message:  send  the  message  to  ail  spoolers,  and  await 

acknowledgements.  If,  instead  of  an  acknowledgement,  a  STOP-SPOOLING 
message  is  received  from  some  spooler,  enter  non-spooling  mode  and  send  the 
message  as  specified  there. 


c.  Upon  recovery  of  sender: 


enter  non-spooling  mode. 


2.  RECEIVER 


a.  Receiver  in  non-spooling  mode: 

Await  messages  sent  directly  from  senders,  acknowledge  upon  receipt. 

b.  Receiver  in  spooling  mode: 

(If  the  receiver  is  in  this  mode,  it  is  recovering  spooled  messages.)  Upon 
entering  spooling  mode,  a  particular  spooler  is  chosen.  A 
NEXT-MESSAGE-PLEASE  message  is  sent  to  this  spooler.  In  response,  the  next 
message  in  the  spooler  will  be  returned  (so  long  as  the  spooler  is  not  empty); 
the  message  is  stored  on  the  site’s  input  queue  on  stable  storage,  and 
acknowledgement  of  its  receipt  is  sent  to  the  spooler.  Repeat  until  a 
STOP-SPOOLING  message  is  received  from  the  spooler;  at  that  time,  enter 
non-spooling  mode. 

c.  Upon  recovery  of  receiver: 
enter  spooling  mode. 

3.  SPOOLER 

a.  Spooler  in  non-spooling  mode: 

Upon  receipt  of  message  from  a  sender:  if  it  is  a  START-SPOOLING  message, 
enter  spooling  mode;  otherwise,  respond  with  a  STOP-SPOOLING  message.  Upon 
receipt  of  NEXT-MESSAGE-PLEASE  message  from  the  receiver:  send 
STOP-SPOOLING  message  to  receiver. 


b.  Spooler  in  spooling  mode: 

Upon  receipt  of  message  from  a  sender:  add  message  to  buffer  and  acknowledge. 
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Upon  receipt  of  NEXT-MESSAGE-PLEASE  message  from  the  receiver:  send  next 
message  in  buffer  to  the  receiver,  and  after  it  has  been  acknowledged,  delete 
the  message  from  the  queue.  When  the  last  message  has  been  deleted  from  the 
queue,  enter  non-spooling  mode. 

c.  Upon  recovery  of  Spooler: 

We  have  assumed  spoolers  do  not  crash  in  this  version  of  the  algorithm. 

4.5.  Spooler  Crashes 

We  will  examine  the  problem  of  spooler  crashing  in  two  contexts.  The  first  case 
is  that  of  spoolers  crashing  while  they  are  being  emptied  by  a  recovering  receiver.  The 
second  is  that  of  spoolers  crashing  while  the  receiver  is  still  DOWN.  (If  a  spooler 
crashes  at  any  other  time,  it  can  be  handled  in  the  same  way  as  in  this  second  case.) 
After  considering  these  issues  we  present  the  complete  algorithm  including  provision  for 
these  spooler  crashes. 

If  a  spooler  crashes  while  it  is  being  emptied,  the  recovering  receiver  should 
switch  to  a  new  spooler.  However,  there  is  a  complication  here:  many  of  the  messages 
in  the  new  spooler  may  have  already  been  received  from  the  former  spooler.  The  new 
spooler  ought  not  to  have  to  send  these  messages.  To  this  end,  an  acknowledgement 
vector  is  maintained  by  the  receiver.  This  is  an  array  indicating,  for  every  sender  site, 
the  timestamp  of  the  last  message  from  that  site  that  the  receiver  has  received  and 
acknowledged.  Before  emptying  a  new  spooler,  the  receiver  sends  an 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENT-VECTOR  message,  which  contains  the  receiver’s  current 
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acknowledgement  vector.  Upon  receipt  of  the  ACKNOWLEDGEMENT-VECTOR  message, 
the  spooler  uses  it  to  delete  all  messages  in  its  queue  that  have  already  been  received 
by  the  receiver. 

The  acknowledgement  vector  is  also  used  by  the  receiver  to  allow  it  to  ignore 

messages  that  have  been  previously  received  ,  but  are  nonetheless  received  again.  This 

can  occur,  for  example,  when  a  sender  crashes  after  having  sent  a  message  to  some,  but 

not  all,  of  the  spoolers  for  the  recipient.  Suppose  that  the  recipient  then  recovers  and 

obtains  the  message  from  one  of  the  spoolers  that  did  get  it.  When  the  sender 

0 

subsequently  recovers,  the  process  that  initiated  the  message  may  resend  it  to  the 
recipient,  since  the  Guaranteed  Delivery  Layer  only  acknowledges  the  message  after  it 
has  been  established  at  all  spoolers.  Thus,  the  recipient  will  receive  two  copies  of  this 
message. 

We  now  consider  the  problem  of  spoolers  that  crash  while  the  receiver  is  DOWN. 
If  the  spooler  remains  DOWN  until  the  receiver  has  recovered  and  emptied  some  other 
spooler,  no  problems  can  arise.  However,  if  a  spooler  does  crash  and  subsequently 
recovers  while  the  receiver  is  still  DOWN,  that  spooler’s  message  queue  will  reflect  a 
"gap"  during  which  it  received  no  messages.  If  the  receiver,  upon  its  recovery,  chooses 
to  empty  this  spooler,  then  the  receiver  will  not  receive  those  messages  sent  while  the 
spooler  in  question  was  down. 
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One  simple  solution  to  this  problem  would  be  to  disallow  the  receiver  from 
emptying  spoolers  that  had  crashed  and  recovered  in  this  manner.  The  difficulty  with 
this  approach  is  that  it  will  unnecessarily  result  in  a  catastrophe  in  those  cases  where 
every  spooler  has  crashed  at  least  once  during  the  period  that  the  receiver  was  down; 
even  though  every  message  sent  to  the  receiver  may  be  available  in  some  buffer,  no 
spooler  would  have  them  all.  This  would  mean,  under  this  approach,  that  at  least  one 
spooler  must  remain  up  during  the  entire  period  that  the  receiver  is  DOWN.  This  is  an 
unreasonable  expectation  considering  the  fact  that  sites  may  be  DOWN  for  very  long 
periods  of  time,  instead,  it  would  be  better  to  have  spoolers  (on  recovery)  mark  the 
gaps  in  their  queues  during  which  they  were  OOWN,  and  to  have  the  receiver  fill  those 
gaps  from  messages  held  in  other  spoolers.  Under  this  strategy,  a  catastrophe  is 
prevented  so  long  as  that  collection  of  spoolers  that  are  up  at  the  time  of  the 
receiver's  recovery  hold  all  of  the  messages  that  had  been  sent  to  it  while  the  receiver 
was  down. 

To  this  end,  the  following  conventions  are  followed;  whenever  a  spooler 
recovers,  it  immediately  places  a  GAP  marker  in  its  message  buffer.  This  indicates  the 
point  at  which  messages  may  have  been  lost.  Secondly,  each  sender  remembers  the 
timestamp  of  the  last  message  it  has  sent  to  the  receiver.^  (This  can  be  accomplished 
by  maintaining  at  each  sender  an  array,  PMT,  which  contains  the  previous  message 
timestamp  for  each  receiver.  PMT  must  be  maintained  on  stable  storage.)  When  a 


1.  This  message  need  not  yet  have  been  acknowledged.  The  intention  is  for  the  sender 
to  be  able  to  inform  a  recovering  spooler  of  the  last  message  that  it  may  have  missed. 


sender  sends  a  message  to  a  spooler,  it  appends  to  that  message  the  timestamp  of  the 
previous  message  that  it  sent  to  the  receiver.  When  unspooling,  the  spooler  now 
behaves  as  follows.  When  the  spooler  receives  a  NEXT-MESSAGE-PLEASE  message  and 
the  next  item  in  the  buffer  is  a  GAP  marker,  a  GAP  message  is  sent  to  the  recovering 
receiver.  The  GAP  marker  remains  in  the  message  buffer.  Upon  receipt  of  such  a  GAP 
message,  the  receiver  chooses  another  spooler  from  which  to  obtain  the  remainder  of  its 
messages.  (The  first  step  in  this  process,  as  described  above,  is  to  send  the  new 
spooler  an  ACKNOWLEDGEMENT-VECTOR  message,  which  it  uses  to  delete  messages 
already  obtained  elsewhere  by  the  receiver.)  The  receiver  then  retrieves  messages 
from  this  second  spooler  until  the  spooler  is  emptied,  until  this  spooler  crashes  or  until 
another  GAP  is  encountered.  In  the  latter  two  cases,  the  receiver  will  move  on  to 
another  spooler;  in  particular,  it  may  return  to  one  that  it  had  left  earlier  upon  receiving 
a  GAP  message.  (The  receiver  may  return  to  an  earlier  spooler  only  after  it  has 
received  at  least  one  additional  message  from  some  other  spooler.  As  usual,  the 
recipient  site  will  reestablish  the  interaction  with  the  earlier  spooler  by  sending  it  an 
ACKNOWLEDGEMENT-VECTOR  message.) 

In  addition  to  deleting  messages  that  the  acknowledgement  vector  indicates  have 
already  been  received  by  the  recipient,  the  receipt  of  an  acknowledgement  vector 
message  by  a  spooler  will  cause  it  to  delete  any  GAP  markers  in  its  buffer  that  are  no 
longer  operative.  Intuitively,  a  GAP  marker  is  operative  if  there  may  be  messages  for 
the  receiver  that  are  missing  from  the  buffer  and  whose  place  is  occupied  by  the  GAP 
marker.  The  spooler  can  establish  if  a  GAP  marker  is  operative  by  examining  the 
acknowledgement  vector  sent  to  it  by  the  receiver  and  the  messages  in  its  own  queue. 


A  GAP  marker  is  no  longer  operative  if,  for  each  sender  site,  there  is  a  message  in  the 
buffer  following  the  GAP  marker  whose  predecessor  (as  indicated  by  the  previous 
message  timestamp  that  is  attached  to  each  message)  has  already  been  received  by  the 
recipient.  After  deleting  the  inoperative  GAP  markers,  the  spooler  can  resume  sending 
spooled  messages  to  the  receiver. 

We  must  also  consider  the  situation  in  which  the  spooler  crashes  immediately  after 
having  sent  a  STOP-SPOOLING, message  to  the  receiver.  A  sender  in  this  case  may  not 
know  that  the  receiver  has  entered  non-spooling  mode  and  will  continue  to  send 
messages  to  the  spoolers  that  are  still  UP  (who  also  have  not  learned  of  the  state 
change).  To  prevent  this  situation,  the  receiver,  after  receiving  a  STOP-SPOOLING 
message  from  one  spooler,  does  not  immediately  enter  non-spooling  mode,  instead,  it 
switches  to  another  spooler  in  the  usual  way  and  attempts  to  retrieve  messages  from  it. 
(In  most  cases,  the  second  spooler  will  not  have  any  additional  messages,  but  in  the 
situation  described  above, where  the  first  spooler  crashed  before  notifying  senders  of  the 
state  change,  there  may  indeed  be  some  new  messages  there.)  The  receiver  then  enters 
non-spooling  mode  only  after  having  received  a  STOP-SPOOLING  message  from  ail  of  the 
UP  spoolers. 

Finally,  we  must  consider  how  the  sender  will  deal  with  failing  and  recovering 
spoolers.  The  sender  will  crash  any  spooler  that  does  not  acknowledge  receipt  of  a 
message  sent  to  it;  this  will  ensure  that  the  spooling  process  is  accurately  begun  and 
that  messages  are  securely  spooled.  When  a  failed  spooler  recovers,  the  sender  brings 
it  into  the  spooling  process  by  issuing  it  a  START-SPOOLING  message. 


4.6.  Crash  of  the  Recovering  Receiver 


The  recipient  may  crash  while  it  is  in  the  process  of  unspooling.  Upon  its 
recovery,  it  simply  chooses  a  spooler  and  resumes  the  unspooling  operation.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  acknowledgement  vector  must  be  the  same  as  at  the  time  of  the 
recipients’  crash  in  order  for  messages  not  to  be  received  twice.  This  requires  that  the 
recipient  keep  its  acknowledgement  vector  (or  more  precisely,  the  information  that  it 
contains)  on  stable  storage.  If  the  recipient  maintains  its  input  queue  on  stable  storage, 
then  the  information  needed  to  reconstruct  the  acknowledgement  vector  is  available  from 
this  input  queue. 


lete  Algorithm  For  Reliable  Buffer  Implementation 


The  complete  algorithm  is  summarized  below: 


1.  SENDER 

a.  Sender  in  non-spooling  mode: 

To  send  a  message,  send  message  directly  to  receiver  and  await 
acknowledgement.  If  the  acknowledgement  times-out:  invoke  Crashsite  against 
the  receiver  and  send  START-SPOOLING  messages  to  all  the  spoolers  for  that 
receiver.  Enter  spooling  mode  and  send  the  message  as  specified  below. 


b.  Sender  in  spooling  mode: 

Upon  entering  spooling  mode,  establish  recovery  watches  against  those  spoolers 
that  are  DOWN.  To  send  a  message,  append  to  message  the  current  value  of 
PMT  [receiver]  and  then  set  PMT  [receiver]  to  the  current  global  clock  time. 
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Send  message  to  all  spoolers  that  are  currently  UP,  and  await  acknowledgements. 
If,  instead  of  acknowledgement,  a  STOP-SPOOLING  message  is  received  from 
some  spooler,  cancel  the  recovery  watches  against  DOWN  spoolers,  enter 
non-spooling  mode,  and  send  the  message  as  specified  there.  If  an 
acknowledgement  times-out,  invoke  Crashsite  against  that  spooler  and  establish  a 
recovery  watch  against  it. 

If  a  crashed  spooler  recovers:  Send  START-SPOOLING  message  to  the  spooler, 
c.  Upon  recovery  of  sender: 

Enter  non-spooling  mode. 

Z  RECEIVER: 

a.  Receiver  in  non-spooling,  mode: 

Await  messages  sent  directly  from  senders;  upon  receipt,  update 

acknowledgement-vector  and  acknowledge  the  message. 

b.  Receiver  in  spooling  mode: 

Upon  entering  spooling  mode,  a  particular  UP  spooler  is  chosen.  An 
ACKNOWLEDGEMENT  VECTOR  message  containing  the  current  acknowledgement 
vector  is  sent  to  the  spooler.  (A  response  is  expected;  if  none  is  received 
within  a  time-out  period,  Crashsite  is  invoked  against  the  spooler  and  another  is 
selected.)  Successive  NEXT-MESSAGE-PLEASE  messages  are  then  sent  to 
retrieve  messages  from  the  spooler.  If  the  spooler  does  not  respond  to  a 
NEXT-MESSAGE-PLEASE  within  a  time-out  period,  Crashsite  is  invoked  against  it 
and  another  spooler  is  selected  for  unspooling.  If  the  spooler  replies  with  a 
regular  message,  update  the  acknowledgement  vector,  acknowledge  the  message, 


establish  the  message  on  the  input  queue  on  table  storage  and  acknowledge  it. 
If  the  spooler  replies  with  a  GAP  message  or  a  STOP-SPOOLING  message,  initiate 
unspooling  from  another  spooler.  The  unspooling  procedure  terminates  when  a 
STOP-SPOOLING  message  has  been  received  from  all  UP  spoolers,  at  which  point 
non-spooling  mode  is  entered. 

c.  Upon  recovery  of  receiver: 

Reconstruct  the  acknowledgement  vector  if  necessary;  enter  spooling  mode. 

3.  SPOOLER 

a.  Spooler  in  non-spooling  mode: 

Upon  receipt  of  message  from  a  sender:  if  a  START-SPOOLING  message, 
acknowledge  and  enter  spooling  mode.  Otherwise,  respond  with  a 
STOP-SPOOLING  message. 

Upon  receipt  of  NEXT-MESSAGE-PLEASE  or  ACKNOWLEDGEMENT-VECTOR 
message  from  the  receiver:  send  STOP-SPOOLING  message  to  the  receiver. 

b.  Spooler  in  spooling  mode: 

Upon  receipt  of  message  from  a  sender:  add  message  to  the  queue  (on  stable 
storage)  and  acknowledge. 

Upon  receipt  of  ACKNOWLEDGEMENT-VECTOR  message  from  the  receiver: 
delete  all  previously  received  messages  from  the  queue  as  well  as  GAP  markers 
that  are  no  longer  operative  and  acknowledge.  If  the  queue  becomes  empty, 
enter  non-spooling  mode. 

Upon  receipt  of  NEXT-MESSAGE-PLEASE  message  from  the  receiver: 

If  the  next  item  in  the  queue  is  a  GAP  marker,  send  a  GAP  message.  If  the  next 


item  in  the  queue  is  a  message,  strip  the  previous  message  timestamp  from  it 
and  forward  it  to  the  receiver,  and  remove  the  message  from  the  queue  when 
the  receiver  has  acknowledged  it.  If  the  buffer  becomes  empty,  enter 
non-spooling  mode. 

c.  Upon  recovery  of  Spooler: 

Place  GAP  marker  in  the  message  buffer. 

4.8.  Spooler  Catastrophe 

The  algorithm  as  just  described  requires  that  at  least  one  spooler  be  UP 
whenever  the  receiver  is  down.  When  this  condition  is  not  met,  a  spooling  catastrophe 
may  occur.  .  This  catastrophe  is  detected  by  the  sender  when  no  UP  spoolers  are 
available  for  spooling.  The  catastrophe  is  detected  by  the  receiver,  when  ail  spoolers 
that  are  UP  return  GAP  messages  in  response  to  a  NEXT-MESSAGE-PLEASE  message. 
By  providing  for  additional  or  more  robust  spoolers,  the  likelihood  of  spooler 
catastrophe  can  be  decreased 

5.  THE  TRANSACTION  CONTROL  LAYER 
5.1.  The  Atomicity  of  Transactions 


In  this  section,  we  describe  how  the  Relnet  supports  the  atomic  execution  of 
distributed  database  transactions,  which  access  and  modify  data  items  that  may  be  stored 
(and  replicated)  at  several  sites  in  the  network.  Reliability  mechanisms  are  needed  to 
ensure  the  correct  execution  of  these  transactions  despite  asynchronous  site  failures  (in 


particular,  these  that  occur  during  the  execution  of  a  transaction). 


Following  [Eswaran  et  al.],  we  define  a  transaction  as  an  atomic  database 
operation  at  the  user  level.  That  is,  the  user  is  given  the  ability  of  grouping  together  a 
number  of  primitive  database  operations  and  designating  the  group  to  be  a  transaction; 
the  system  must  then  behave  as  if  each  such  transaction  is  processed  as  an  atomic, 

indivisible,  unit.  A  transaction  is  specified  to  the  system  in  terms  of  a  sequence  of 

actions,  each  action  being  an  atomic  operation  at  the  system  level.  Even  though 
execution  of  actions  from  different  transactions  may  be  interleaved  by  the  system,  it 
must  preserve  the  outward  appearance  of  having  executed  one  transaction  to  completion 
before  beginning  another. 

The  atomicity  constraint  guarantees,  for  example,  that  it  is  not  possible  for  any 
transaction  to  read  data  that  has  been  partially,  but  not  completely,  updated  by  another 
transaction.  Nor  is  it  possible  for  two  or  more  transactions  to  interleave  their  read  and 
write  operations  so  as  to  result  in  "reader-writer"  anomalies.  Such  an  anomaly  could 
result  from  a  scenario  in  which  one  transaction,  Tl,  reads  a  variable,  x;  another 
transaction,  T 2,  then  reads  the  variable  x;  next  transaction  T 2  updates  x;  and  finally  Tl 

updates  x.  (Consider  what  happens  when  both  Tl  and  T2  both  increment  x  by  1.)  The 

difficulty  arises  because  Tl’s  update  is  based  on  a  data  value  that  has  become 
invalidated  by  T2’s  update. 
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It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  concurrency  control  mechanism  of  SOD- 1  to 
guarantee  the  atomicity  of  transactions.  Atomicity  is  achieved  by  forcing  read  operations 
to  wait  until  appropriate  update  operations  have  completed  before  they  are  allowed  to 
execute.  (Oiscussion  of  the  SCO-1  concurrency  control  techniques  is  given  in  [Bernstein 
et  al.]  and  a  general  survey  of  distributed  concurrency  control  techniques  can  be  found  in 
[Bernstein  and  Goodman].) 

One  may  reasonably  ask  why  reliability  mechanisms  are  necessary  for  transaction 
atomicity  if  the  concurrency  control  strategy  is  correct.  There  are  two  reasons.  First, 
the  concurrency  control  algorithms  themselves  must  be  made  safe  against  site  failures. 
Second,  the  execution  of  a  transaction  will  typically  entail  the  sending  of  update 
messages  from  one  site  to  a  number  of  other  sites;  and  even  with  properly  functioning 
concurrency  control,  the  sending  site  may  fail  before  having  issued  alt  of  the  update 
messages  associated  with  some  transaction.  A  situation  in  which  some,  but  not  all,  of  the 
update  messages  associated  with  a  transaction  have  been  received  and  processed 
results  in  database  inconsistency  and  negates  the  principle  of  atomicity.  Although  the 
unsent  messages,  which  are  "buried"  at  the  failed  site,  could  presumably  be  issued  upon 
the  node's  recovery,  any  read  operations  waiting  on  the  completion  of  that  transaction 
would  they  be  forced  to  wait  until  such  time  as  the  recovery  actually  occurred.^  Such 
delays  would  be  intolerable.  It  is  a  general  principle  of  $00-1  that  a  transaction  should 

1.  Assuming  that  the  site  has  not  failed  permanently,  in  which  case  the  reading 
transaction  would  have  to  wait  forever! 


never  be  forced  to  wait  for  a  site  to  recover  in  order  to  run  to  completion.^ 

The  first  issue  identified  above,  that  of  failure-proofing  the  concurrency  control 
mechanism,  is  dealt  with  elsewhere  ([Bernstein  et  al.])  and  will  not  be  covered  here. 
The  solution  to  that  problem  is  based  on  the  judicious  use  of  ReiNet  capabilities. 

The  second  issue,  the  problem  of  unsent  updates  at  a  failed  site,  is  the  central 
focus  of  this  section.  This  problem  can  also  be  conceived  of  as  that  of  "atomic  message 
broadcast",  enabling  a  site  to  send  a  collection  of  messages  to  different  sites  as  a  single 
package  (i.e.,  eliminating  the  possibility  of  the  sending  site  failing  partway  through  the 
process).  The  problem  is  resolved  by  an  atomic  commit  procedure.  This  procedure 
ensures  that  whenever  any  update  messages  become  buried,  the  transaction  with  which 
(hey  are  associated  will  be  aborted;  i.e.  none  of  its  updates  will  be  performed.  Only 
when  al|  of  the  update  messages  for  a  transaction  have  been  issued  will  the  transaction 
be  committed;  at  that  point,  al[  of  the  updates  will  be  guaranteed  to  transpire.  Thus  it 
will  not  be  necessary  for  any  read  operation  to  wait  for  a  site  to  recover  before 
proceeding.  In  those  cases  where  a  read  might  have  been  forced  to  wait  for  a  buried 
update,  the  updating  transaction  will  be  aborted,  hence  obviating  the  need  for  the  read 
to  continue  waiting. 


1.  Except,  of  course,  in  the  case  where  the  transaction  seeks  to  read  data  that  is  stored 
at  the  failed  site  and  nowhere  else  in  the  network. 


It  is  important  to  distinguish  the  intent  of  our  atomic  commit  operation  from  similar 
mechanisms  proposed  in  other  contexts.  For  example,  the  two-phase  commit  operation  of 
[Gray],  upon  which  our  atomic  commit  is  based,  is  designed  for  systems  in  which  an 
update  message  may  be  rejected  (for  example,  as  a  result  of  concurrency  control 
considerations).  In  such  a  scheme,  any  update  message  rejection  mandates  the  abortion 
of  the  entire  transaction.  The  two-phase  commit  protocol  insures  that  no  update  takes 
place  until  ali  update  messages  have  been  accepted.  However,  this  mechanism  as  well 
as  other  proposed  variants  of  it  (e.g.  [Lampson  and  Sturgis],  [Reed]),  may  withhold  the 
commit/abort  decision  until  after  a  failed  site  has  recovered  (and  given  the  opportunity 
to  reject  the  update  message).  Thus,  a  cite  may  hold  uncommitted  update  messages  for 
long  periods  of  time.  As  discussed  above,  this  would  not  be  acceptable  in  the  SDD-1 
environment,  where  other  transactions  may  be  waiting  for  commitment  of  the  update 
messages. 


5.2.  Transaction  Control  Functionalit 


The  SDD-1  mechanisms  for  transaction  control  are  oriented  towards  a  particular 
model  of  transaction  structure  and  operation.  In  this  model,  a  transaction  is  invoked  by 
user  command  at  a  given  site.  (Each  transaction  is  assigned  a  unique  identifier.)  The 
invocation  creates  a  process  at  that  site,  which  is  the  controlling  process  for  the 
transaction.  This  process  may  then  cause  the  creation  of  other  (cohort)  processes  tat 
this  or  at  other  sites);  the  transaction  will  be  realized  by  coordinated  activity  of  the  set 
of  processes.  (A  process  is  uniquely  associated  with  a  transaction,  and  is  identified  by  a 
transaction  identifier,  process  identified  pair.)  The  processes  associated  with  a 
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transaction  may  communicate  with  one  another  and  perform  local  computations.  At  the 
end  of  the  transaction,  the  controlling  process  sends  out  update  messages,  indicating  to 
each  site  the  changes  that  are  to  be  made  to  certain  database  elements  stored  at  the 
site.  The  update  identifies  the  data  elements  and  their  new  values.  After  this  action  is 
completed,  the  controller  successfully  terminates  (commits)  the  transaction,  causing  the 
updates  to  take  effect.  At  any  point  during  its  execution,  the  controller  may  abort  the 
transaction;  this  may  be  caused  by  the  failure  of  a  site  running  one  of  the  cohorts.  Until 
the  transaction  is  committed,  it  has  no  effects  that  can  be  seen  by  other  transactions. 

In  order  to  support  such  atomic  transactions,  the  RelNet  provides  the  following 
capabilities: 

1.  The  capability  to  obtain  a  new  transaction  identifier;  the  requesting  process  will 
be  the  controlling  process  for  the  transaction. 

2.  The  capability  to  create  a  cohort  process  at  the  local  or  a  foreign  site.  The  new 
process  will  be  associated  with  the  same  transaction  as  the  requesting  process, 
and  will  be  destroyed  when  the  transaction  is  committed  or  aborted. 

3.  The  capability  to  request  that  a  transaction  be  committed  or  aborted.  3oth  types 
of  request  signal  the  completion  of  the  transaction  and  may  be  executed  only  by 
the  transaction’s  controlling  process.  When  the  transaction  is  aborted,  any 
updates  that  may  have  already  been  performed  by  the  transaction  wiil  be 


undone. 
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5.3.  The  Implementation  Environment  For  Transaction  Control 

In  this  section,  we  will  examine  the  components  from  which  the  Transaction  Control 
capability  described  above  will  be  implemented.  As  the  outermost  software  layer  in  the 
RelNet,  the  Transaction  Control  component  may  utilize  the  functionality  provided  oy  the 
Reliable  Delivery,  Status  Monitoring  and  Global  Clock  components.  It  addition  it  relies  on 
a  number  of  facilities  assumed  to  be  provided  by  the  local  operating  system  or  database 
management  system  at  each  site.  These  latter  capabilities  include: 

1.  The  capability  to  create  a  new  process  and  associate  that  process  with  a  given 
transaction  number. 

2.  The  capability  to  delete  such  processes. 

3.  The  capability  to  perform  locai  database  updates  in  a  tentative  mode.  Updates 
made  in  this  mode  are  not  installed  until  they  have  been  committed. 

4.  The  capability  to  abort  all  tentative  updates  associated  with  a  transaction, 
restoring  the  original  value  to  updated  data  items. 

5.  The  capability  to  commit  all  tentative  updates  associated  with  a  transaction, 
causing  the  new  data  item  values  to  be  visible. 

It  will  be  noted  that  we  are  essentially  assuming  the  existence  of  a  locai  transaction 
control  capability  out  of  which  we  are  building  a  distributed  transaction  control  capability. 


The  implementation  of  global  process  control  primitives  in  terms  of  message 
communication  and  the  local  primitives  is  straightforward  and  will  not  be  discussed  here. 
Our  primary  concern  will  be  with  the  implementation  of  the  global  commit/abort  facility  in 
terms  of  the  local  commit/abort  primitives.  The  difficult  technical  problem  here  is  that  of 
uniformly  committing  a  transaction  in  the  presence  of  local  site  failures  and  recoveries. 

5.4.  Two-Phase  Commit 

A  two-phase  commit  procedure,  similar  to  the  one  described  in  [Gray],  forms  the 
core  of  our  atomic  commit  mechanism.  This  procedure  is  described  below.  Let  C  be  the 
controlling  process  of  the  transaction  and  Ul,  U2r..  Un  be  those  cohort  processes  for  this 
transaction  that  perform  local  updating  on  its  behalf. 

Phase  la:  C  issues  UPDATE  messages  to  Ul  through  Un.  These  cause  the  local 
databases  to  be  updated  in  tentative  mode  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of 
the  UPDATE 

Phase  lb:  C  waits  for  Guaranteed  Delivery  Layer  acknowledgement  that  these 
UPDATE  messages  have  been  delivered  or  reliably  buffered. 

Phase  2a:  C  issues  COMMIT  messages  to  Ul  through  Un.  These  cause  the 


transaction  to  be  locally  committed. 


Phase  2b:  C  waits  for  Guaranteed  (Delivery  Layer  acknowledgement  of  these 
COMMIT  messages. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  in  the  RelNet  environment,  it  is  not  necessary  for  the 
UPDATE  message  to  actually  reach  the  destination  process.  So  long  as  the  message  is 
stable  within  the  Guaranteed  Delivery  component,  it  is  sure  to  eventually  reach  its 
destination.  This  acknowledgement  is  sufficient  to  assure  that  the  UPDATE  will  reach  its 
destination  and  be  executed  there  (in  tentative  mode). 

This  procedure  is,  therefore,  insensitive  to  crashes  of  U1  through  Un  before  or 
during  its  execution.  It  is,  however,  sensitive  to  failures  of  the  commit  process  C.  In 
particular,  if  C  crashes  during  Phase  l,  some  or  all  of  the  updating  processes  will  have 
received  UPDATE  messages  in  tentative  mode  for  which  no  COMMIT  will  be  forthcoming. 
In  such  a  situation  we  would  like  to  abort  the  transaction,  and  discard  any  UPDATE 
messages  that  have  been  received.  More  importantly,  should  C  crash  during  Phase  2, 
then  all  processes  (including  those  that  have  received  UPDATES  but  no  corresponding 
COMMITs)  should  commit  the  transaction,  to  ensure  uniform  installation  of  the  updates. 

Our  solution  to  this  involves  the  use  of  a  number  of  commit  backup  processes; 
these  are  processes  that  can  assume  responsibility  for  completing  C’s  activity  in  the 
event  of  its  failure.  These  backup  processes  are  created  by  C  before  it  issues  any 
UPOATE  messages;  each  backup,  when  it  is  created,  is  informed  of  the  identity  of  C’s 
cohort  process.  Then,  if  C  should  fail  before  completion  the  transaction,  one  of  the 
backups  will  take  control.  If  C  failed  before  issuing  ail  the  UPDATES,  then  the  backup 


will  abort  the  transaction;  otherwise  it  will  commit  it.  In  either  case,  the  desired  effect 
is  realized  by  sending  COMMIT  or  ABORT  messages  to  the  cohorts,  as  appropriate. 
Naturally,  proper  coordination  among  the  commit  backup  processes  is  crucial;  a  key  issue 
is  the  selection  of  a  single  commit  backup  process  to  take  over  in  the  event  of  C’s 
failure.  Our  technique  for  backup  selection  is  described  in  the  next  section.  Following 
this  discussion,  we  describe  the  atomic  commit  procedure  incorporating  backups. 

5.5.  Backup  Selection  Algorithm 

In  the  event  of  the  failure  of  the  committing  process  C,  we  wish  one,  and  only  one, 
commit  backup  process  to  assume  control  of  transaction  completion.  The  algorithm  for 
accomplishing  this  assumes  an  ordering  of  the  commit  backup  processes,  designated  in 
order  as  Bl,  B2,  ...  Bm.  Process  Bk-1  is  refered  to  as  the  predecessor  of  process  Bk 
(for  k>0),  and  process  C  is  taken  as  the  predecessor  of  process  Bl.  Initially,  each  of  the 
backup  processes  is  watching  for  the  failure  of  its  predecessor;  that  is,  Bi+1  is  assumed 
to  have  issued  a  Watch  on  Bi.  The  following  conventions  are  then  followed: 

1.  If  a  watched  backup  process  is  found  to  be  down,  then  its  watching  process 
begins  to  watch  the  predecessor  of  the  failed  process  instead. 

2.  If  process  C  is  found  to  be  down,  the  backup  process  that  is  watching  it  assumes 


control  of  the  transaction. 


3.  If  a  backup  process  recovers,  it  ceases  to  be  a  part  of  the  backup  mechanism 
(i.e.,  it  behaves  as  if  it  had  stayed  down). 

These  rules  have  the  following  consequences: 

1.  If  C  fails,  at  most  one  backup  process  will  assume  control.  This  will  be  the 
lowest-numbered  backup  that  has  not  failed  during  the  procedure.  (Note:  If  all 
backups  have  failed  at  least  once  since  their  creation  at  the  time  of  C’s  crash, 
then  no  take  over  will  occur.  This  constitutes  a  catastrophe  and  will  be 
discussed  below.) 

2.  If  a  backup  process,  Be,  fails  while  it  is  in  control  of  the  transaction,  then  again  at 
most  one  backup  process  will  take  over.  This  will  be  the  backup  Bk  that  was 
watching  Be,  at  the  time  of  its  failure.  Having  watched  Be  fail,  Bk  will  examine 
each  of  Bc’s  predecessors,  find  them  all  down,  and  eventually  discover  that  C 
itself  is  down.  At  that  point,  Bk  assumes  control. 

Thus,  at  most  one  process,  either  C  or  one  of  its  backup  processes,  will  be  in  control  at 
any  given  time.  Having  assumed  control,  a  backup  will  proceed  to  issue  COMMIT  or 
ABORT  messages,  depending  on  its  state;  this  issue  is  addressed  in  the  next  section. 

5.6.  Atomic  Commit  With  Backups 

The  following  four-phase  procedure  is  used  to  implement  atomic  commit  in  the 
RelNet.  Below,  C  is  the  process  initiating  the  commit  and  Ul,  U2,...  Un  are  its  cohort 
processes  that  perform  local  updating  on  behalf  of  the  transaction.  We  first  describe  the 
procedure  as  executed  by  C. 


Phase  la:  C  establishes  m  commit  backup  processes  Bl,  B2,...Bm.  When  it  creates 
process  Si,  C  informs  it  of  the  identity  of  all  lower-numbered  backup  processes 
and  of  cohort  processes  of  the  transaction. 

Phase  lb:  C  waits  for  an  initial  message  from  each  of  the  backup  processes  to 
confirm  its  existence.  Crashsite  is  invoked  against  any  backup  site  that  fails  to 
respond  within  a  time-out  interval. 

Phase  2a:  C  issues  UPDATE  messages  to  U1  through  Un.  These  will  cause  the  local 
databases  to  be  updated  in  tentative  mode. 

Phase  2b:  C  waits  for  Guaranteed  Delivery  acknowledgement  of  these  UPDATE 
messages. 

Phase  3a:  C  issues  COMMIT  messages  to  all  Bl  through  Bm. 

Phase  3b:  C  waits  for  each  backup  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  COMMIT. 
Crashsite  is  invoked  against  any  backup  that  does  not  acknowledge  within  the 
time-out  period. 

Phase  4a:  C  issues  COMMIT  messages  to  U1  through  Ua  These  cause  the 
transaction  to  be  locally  committed. 

Phase  4b:  C  waits  for  Guaranteed  Delivery  acknowledgement  of  these  COMMIT 
messages,  and  then  destroys  the  backup  processes.  This  represents  the 
successful  completion  of  the  transactioa 


Each  backup  is  always  in  one  of  two  states:  the  abort  state  or  the  commit  state. 
Its  state  is  determined  by  the  following  transition  rules:  when  created,  a  backup  process 
enters  the  abort  state:  receipt  of  a  COMMIT  message  causes  it  to  enter  the  commit 
state;  receipt  of  an  ABORT  message  (discussed  below)  causes  it  to  return  to  the  abort 
state.  The  backup  process  state  corresponds  exactly  to  the  desired  global  effect  to  be 
achieved.  Thus,  if  a  backup  process  assumes  control  when  it  is  in  the  abort  state,  it 
should  send  ABORT  messages  to  all  of  U1  through  Un;  if  it  is  in  the  commit  state,  it 
should  send  COMMIT  messages  instead. 

The  operation  of  a  backup  process  can  then  be  described  as  follows: 

1.  When  created,  a  backup  sends  a  message  to  C,  confirming  its  creation.  It  also 
issues  a  failure  watch  against  its  predecessor. 

2.  Upon  receipt  of  a  COMMIT  or  ABORT  message,  it  acknowledges  and  makes  the 
appropriate  state  transition. 

3.  When  notified  of  the  failure  of  the  process  it  is  watching: 

a.  If  it  is  watching  C,  the  backup  assumes  control  of  the  transaction.  It  issues 
COMMITs  or  ABORTs  to  all  the  cohorts,  depending  on  its  state. 

b.  If  it  is  watching  another  backup,  it  issues  a  failure  watch  against  that  backup’s 
predecessor. 
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4.  If  the  site  on  which  the  backup  runs  should  crash,  then  the  backup  ceases  to 
participate  in  this  activity.  I.e.,  the  backup  process  is  not  continued  upon  site 
recovery. 

The  foregoing  works  correctly  so  long  as  the  backup  that  assumes  control  does 
not  crash  in  the  midst  of  sending  the  COMMIT  or  ABORT  messages  to  Ul,  ...  Un.  If  it 
were  to  so  crash,  there  is  a  danger  that  the  next  backup  to  assume  control  would  be  in 
a  different  state  than  the  failing  backup.  In  such  a  case,  some  update  process  might 
receive  both  a  COMMIT  and  an  A80RT  message.  To  avoid  this  problem,  each  backup 
process,  when  created,  will  be  informed  of  the  identity  of  its  higher-numbered  backups, 
which  represent  the  sites  that  might  assume  control  from  it.  Then  before  performing  any 
backup  activity,  a  backup  process  will  ensure  that  these  higher-numbered  backups  are  in 
the  same  state  that  it  is  in. 

Specifically,  upon  assuming  control,  a  backup  process,  B,  performs  the  following 
two-phase  procedure  (replacing  3a  above): 

Phase  Bla:  B  issues  COMMIT  or  ABORT  messages  (depending  on  its  current  state) 
to  all  higher-numbered  backup  processes. 

Phase  Bib:  B  waits  for  each  of  these  backups  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  the 
message.  Crashsite  is  called  against  any  backup  that  does  not  acknowledge 
within  the  time-out  period.  (This  is  to  ensure  that  any  backup  that  is  UP  has 
received  the  message.) 


Phase  B2a:  B  issues  COMMIT  or  ABORT  messages  (depending  on  its  current  state) 
to  ail  of  Ul  through  Un. 

Phase  82b:  B  waits  for  Guaranteed  Delivery  acknowledgement  of  these  messages, 
and  then  destroys  ail  the  backup  processes. 

By  following  this  procedure,  B  insures  that,  before  it  ever  sends  out  any  messages  to 
the  updating  processes,  ail  remaining  backup  processes  are  in  the  same  state  that  it  is  in. 
Therefore,  it  will  not  be  possible  for  an  updating  site  to  receive  both  a  COMMIT  and  an 
ABORT  issued  by  different  backup. 

5. 7.  Catastrophe  In  Commit 

The  algorithm  presented  in  the  preceding  section  will  succeed  so  long  as  at  least 
one  member  of  the  set  of  the  sites  {C,  Bl,....,Bn}  remains  UP  throughout  the  4-phase 
procedure.  If  this  condition  does  not  hold,  a  commit  catastrophe  occurs.  This  catastrophe 
is  not  automatically  detected  by  the  Reinet.  The  effect  of  the  catastrophe,  however,  is 
simply  that  some  or  all  of  the  updates  will  not  be  installed  This  may  force  other 
transactions  to  wait  indefinitely  for  the  completion  of  the  suspended  transaction,  but  it 
will  not  produce  an  inconsistent  database.  It  is  left  as  the  responsibility  of  a  system 
administrator  to  detect  the  commit  catastrophe  and  manually  issue  COMMIT  or  ABORT 
messages  as  appropriate.  The  likelihood  of  a  commit  catastrophe  can  be  lessened  by 
using  additional  or  more  stable  backup  commit  sites. 
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G.  CONCLUSION 

In  this  paper,  we  have  set  forth  the  basic  functionality  and  architecture  of  the 
RelNet,  and  described  implementation  mechanisms  for  its  most  important  facilities.  A 
number  of  the  individual  algorithms  (such  as  those  for  guaranteed  delivery  and 
transaction  control)  should,  be  transportable  to  other  contexts.  The  Global  Time  Layer, 
on  the  other  hand,  describes  a  facility,  based  on  a  global  clock,  which  may  be  specific  to 
the  needs  of  SOD-1.  However,  we  believe  that  this  notion  of  a  uniform  clock  as  a  means 
for  coordinating  a  distributed  activity  possesses  numerous  attractive  features  and  may 
serve  as  the  basis  for  further  developments  in  distributed  system  design. 

An  implementation  of  the  RelNet  is  currently  underway  at  Computer  Corporation  of 
America;  it  is  expected  to  be  operational  by  1980.  Needless  to  say,  we  could  not 
specify  the  complete  details  of  such  an  implementation  effort  in  this  paper.  Numerous 
challenging  problems  are  being  confronted  and  solved  in  that  context.  We  have  sought 
to  emphasize  the  basic  principles  of  the  RelNet  on  which  the  implementation  is  based 

Distributed  system  reliability  remains  very  much  an  active  problem.  We  have  only 
proposed  a  first  cut  at  a  solution  to  it.  Many  of  our  algorithms  need  improvement  or 
enhancement;  other  techniques  may  be  necessary  for  different  environments,  that  dictate 
different  tradeoffs  between  reliability  and  efficiency.  However,  we  believe  that  our 
results  will  form  a  foundation  on  which  others  will  be  able  to  build. 
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suggestion  of  Nat  Goodman’s.  We  would  also  like  to  recognize  the  assistance  of  Phil 
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APPENDIX 


In  this  Appendix,  we  are  concerned  with  the  problem  of  partition  catastrophes  in 
the  RelNet,  i.e.,  situations  in  which  communication  failures  have  split  the  underlying 
network  into  two  or  more  independent  sub-networks.  (In  particular,  each  sub-network 
may  contain  only  a  single  site;  this  would  occur  when  a  site  becomes  disconnected  from 
the  rest  of  the  network.)  Prior  to  the  partition,  SDD-1  keeps  the  entire  database 
internally  consistent  by  means  of  techniques  described  in  this  paper  and  in  [Bernstein  et 
al].  After  the  partition  has  split  the  network,  the  same  techniques  can  be  employed  to 
keep  the  sub-database  contained  in  each  sub-network  internally  consistent;  however, 
because  communication  among  the  sub-networks  has  been  cut  off,  it  is  impossible  for  the 
data  to  be  consistent  across  sub-network  boundaries.  The  key  problem  is  how  these 
potential  inconsistencies  are  to  be  detected  and  handled.  This  issue  is  most  relevant 
when  the  partition  is  repaired  and  the  various  sub-databases  should  be  recombined  into 
a  single  database. 

It  must  first  be  noted  that,  in  general,  there  is  no  way  for  any  system  (including 
the  RelNet)  to  reliably  distinguish  a  network  partition  from  the  simple  failure  of  a  number 
of  sites  (although  in  some  cases  it  can  be  done).  The  reason  for  this  is  that  site  failure 
can  in  general  only  be  detected  by  a  site  failing  to  respond  to  messages  sent  to  it, 
which  is  also  a  symptom  of  a  network  partition.  One  mode  of  operation  would  be  always 
to  interpret  such  a  situation  as  site  failure;  i.e.,  a  site  unable  to  communicate  with  other 
sites  would  assume  that  they  are  down,  whiie  in  fact  they  might  be  operating  on  the 
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other  side  of  a  partition.  When  the  partition  is  repaired,  and  the  two  sides  reconnected, 
it  would  be  estabiished  that  these  previously  made  assumptions  were  false,  and  that  as  a 
result,  the  database  as  a  whole  is  in  an  inconsistent  state  and  some  transactions  run 
during  the  time  of  the  partition  were  erroneous.  At  this  point,  manual  intervention 
would  be  required  to  reconcile  the  sub-databases  into  a  consistent  whoie;  the  nature  of 
the  intervention  would  depend  heavily  on  the  semantics  of  the  particular  application  and 
the  database.  In  some  cases,  each  sub-database  could  contribute  the  correct  value  of 
certain  data  items;  in  others,  an  arbitrary  selection  might  be  adequate;  and  in  others,  a 
more  complex  reconciliation  would  be  necessary.  More  seriously,  some  transactions  run 
during  the  time  of  the  partition  might  have  been  erroneously  executed,  since  they  were 
performed  under  the  fallacious  assumption  that  sites  on  the  other  side  of  the  partition 
were  down.  Ad  hoc  rectification  of  this  situation  would  have  to  be  performed  by  the 
system  administrator,  who  might  have  to  notify  some  users  ihat  results  returned  to  them 
by  a  transaction  were  false  or  that  its  effect  was  not  in  fact  incorporated  into  the 
database. 

However,  this  approach  is  unsatisfactory  because  of  the  erroneous  transactions 
that  it  temporarily  allows  and  because  it  imposes  an  unreasonable  burden  on  the  system 
administrator.  What  is  needed  is  a  suitable  generalization  of  the  RelNet  behavior  upon 
the  detection  of  what  it  believes  to  be  site  failures,  so  that  if  indeed  the  situation  is  one 
of  network  partition  rather  than  site  failure,  these  kinds  of  inconsistencies  will  be 
avoided;  database  reconciliation  upon  partition  repair  could  then  be  performed 
automatically  (or  nearly  so).  The  basic  approach  would  be,  upon  detection  of  what  might 
be  a  network  partition,  to  forbid  certain  transactions  from  running.  A  number  of  possible 


variations  on  this  idea  have  been  proposed  and  are  discussed  here.  (We  note  that  in 
many  cases  this  technique  may  be  too  restrictive  and  less  constraining  approaches  may 
be  feasible.  However,  characterizing  these  situations  and  the  alternative  approaches  is  a 
difficult  task.)  In  the  sequel,  we  consider  several  variations  on  the  basic  theme  and 
propose  the  network  partition  problem  as  a  topic  for  further  research. 

Obviously,  it  is  impossible  for  a  sub-network  to  run  a  transaction  that  requires 
data  not  available  in  that  sub-network;  there  is  simply  now  way  to  retrieve  that  data. 
Consequently,  our  sole  focus  is  on  how  to  process  transactions  that  request  only  data 
available  on  the  local  sub-network.  If  such  a  transaction  updates  data  items  whose  only 
copies  are  contained  in  the  same  sub-network,  then  there  can  be  no  difficulties,  because 
that  transaction  has  no  impact  on  the  other  sub-network.  Problems  are  raised  only  by 
transactions  that  seek  to  update  data  items  stored  in  another  sub-network.  This  may 
cause  difficulties  because  transactions  running  in  the  other  sub-network  will  be  unaware 
of  the  updates  made  by  this  transaction.  Consequently,  our  goal  is  some  means  of 
managing  transactions  that  attempt  to  update  data  items  contained  in  another 
sub-network. 

The  most  drastic  approach  would  simply  be  to  forbid  any  sub-network  from 
running  such  transactions  while  a  partition  is  in  effect.  However,  this  is  extreme.  A  less 
restrictive  solution  would  be  to  allow  only  one  of  the  sub-networks  to  run  such 
transactions  while  the  partition  is  in  effect;  the  other  sub-networks  would  only  be 
allowed  to  run  transactions  that  update  local  data  items.  After  the  partition  is  repaired, 
the  distinguished  suo-network  will  report  its  updates  to  the  other  sub-networks,  which 


can  then  install  them. 


The  difficulty  here  is  to  ensure  that  one  and  only  one  sub-network  remains 
''update-active".  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  possible  for  the  sub-networks  to  communicate 
with  one  another  in  order  to  decide  which  one  will  continue  updating.  A  solution  is  to 
define  the  concept  of  a  "majority  sub-network";  only  the  majority  sub-network  will  be 
allowed  to  be  update-active.  The  concept  of  majority  is  defined  in  such  a  way  that  a 
sub-network  can  decide  on  its  own  whether  or  not  it  is  a  majority  sub-network; 
furthermore,  at  most  one  sub-network  can  be  a  majority.  A  simple  majority  definition 
might  be  that  a  sub-network  is  a  majority  sub-network  if  and  only  if  it  contains  over  half 
the  sites  in  the  network.  More  complex  definitions  may  be  more  desirable.  For  example, 
each  site  could  be  assigned  a  weight.  Then  a  sub-network  would  be  a  majority  if  the 
sum  of  the  weights  of  its  sites  were  greater  than  half  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  all  the 
sites.  A  special  case  of  such  a  majority  definition  would  be,  for  example,  "A 
sub-network  is  a  majority  sub-network  if  and  only  if  it  contains  site  13".  (In  this  case, 
site  13  would  be  assigned  a  weight  of  1  and  all  others  a  weight  of  0).  The  notion  of 
majority  sub-network  is  utilized  in  the  Thomas  algorithm  for  distributed  concurrency 
control  [Thomas]. 

This  approach  would  be  implemented  as  follows.  Upon  detection  of  a  possible 
partition,  a  site  would  determine  whether  or  not  it  belonged  to  the  majority 
sub-network;  if  it  did  not  it  would  limit  the  kinds  of  transactions  it  could  run. 


The  majority  sub-network  solution  is  undesirable  in  general  because,  in  a 
distributed  system  a  data  item  is  typically  associated  with  a  single  site  that  uses  it 
heavily,  even  though  other  sites  may  have  local  copies  of  it.  For  example,  a  warehouse 
would  keep  its  inventory  data  locally,  although  a  copy  of  this  data  might  also  be  kept  at 
the  corporate  headquarters  site.  When  a  partition  splits  the  warehouse  from  corporate 
headquarters,  it  wouid  be  desirable  for  the  warehouse  to  be  able  to  continue  updating 
its  own  inventory  data,  even  though  copies  of  it  are  stored  in  the  other  sub-network 
and  the  warehouse  site  itself  not  be  in  the  majority  sub-network.  This  observation 
leads  to  an  alternative  policy.  Each  data  item  is  defined  to  have  a  "primary  copy".  A 
sub-network  can  then  update  a  data  item  so  long  as  its  primary  copy  resides  in  that 
sub-network.  Non-primary  copies  residing  in  other  sub-networks  will  be  updated  when 
the  partition  is  repaired.  In  our  example,  the  primary  copy  of  the  inventory  data  would 
reside  at  the  warehouse  site,  in  event  of  a  partition  separating  the  warehouse  from 
corporate  headquarters,  the  warehouse  would  be  abie  to  update  the  inventory  but  the 
corporate  headquarters  would  not  When  the  partition  is  repaired,  the  headquarters’ 
copy  of  the  inventory  would  be  copied  from  the  other.  This  is  an  improvement  over  the 
majority  sub-network  approach,  because  there  the  warehouse  would  be  able  to  update 
its  inventory  only  if  it  happened  to  be  in  the  majority  sub-network. 

The  principal  problem  with  the  primary  copy  policy  as  stated  above  is  that  it 
doesn’t  work.  Consider  the  following  scenario.  The  network  has  been  partitioned  into 
two  sub-networks,  PI  and  P 2.  There  are  two  data  items,  X  and  Y.  XI  and  X2  are  two 
copies  of  X,  Y1  and  Y2  are  two  copies  of  Y.  XI  and  Y1  reside  in  partition  PI,  while  X2 
and  Y2  reside  in  P2.  The  primary  copy  of  X  is  XI,  the  primary  copy  of  Y  is  Y2.  There 


are  two  transactions,  T1  and  T2.  T1  runs  in  partition  PI  and  performs  the  operation 
X  :  =  Y+l. 

T2  runs  in  partition  P2  and  performs  the  operation  Y  :=  X+l.  Now,  under  the  primary 
copy  policy  as  stated  above,  both  T1  and  T2  are  allowed  to  run  since  the  primary  copy 
of  the  data  item  that  they  update  resides  in  their  sub-network.  However,  such  a 
concurrent  execution  would  be  faulty.  Assume  that  before  the  partition  occurred,  both  X 
and  Y  were  0  (and  hence,  XI,  X2,  Y1  and  Y2  were  0).  After  the  two  transactions  T1  and 
T2  had  run,  X  would  have  value  1  and  Y  would  have  value  1.  This  result  is  not  correct 
because  it  fails  to  satisfy  the  serializability  criterion  for  concurrent  correctness 
[3ernstein  et  al].  Under  this  criterion,  the  result  of  any  concurrent  execution  of 
transactions  must  be  equivalent  to  some  serial  execution  of  the  transactions.  In  the  case 
of  these  two  transactions,  there  are  only  two  possible  serial  execution  orders.  In  the 
first,  T1  precedes  T2  in  which  case  the  result  is  X  *  l  and  Y  =  2;  in  the  second,  T2 
precedes  T1  in  which  case  the  result  is  Y  =  1  and  X  -  Z  Neither  of  these  corresponds 
to  the  result  obtained  in  the  scenario,  X  *  l  and  Y  *  l.  Therefore,  the  primary  copy 
policy  as  used  there  is  incorrect. 

This  admittedly  involved  and  subtle  example  illustrates  the  necessity  of 
developing  a  formal  understanding,  accompanied  by  proofs,  of  the  correctness  of  any 
concurrency  or  reliability  algorithms.  A  correct  statement  of  the  primary  copy  policy 
(without  proof)  is  as  follows:  Every  data  item  has  a  primary  copy;  a  sub-network  is 
allowed  to  run  an  update  transaction  only  if  the  primary  copies  of  all  the  data  items  the 
transaction  reads  or  writes  reside  in  the  sub-network. 


Still,  the  corrected  primary  copy  policy  falls  short  of  the  ideal.  For  any  data  item, 
only  one  sub-network  would  be  allowed  to  update  it.  When  we  take  into  account  the 
semantis  of  particular  applications,  it  is  possible  to  devise  special  algorithms  that  allow 
several  sub-networks  to  (correctly)  update  copies  of  the  same  piece  of  data.  Consider 
the  case  of  an  airline  reservations  system.  Copies  of  seat  assignment  information  may  be 
kept  at  several  sites  within  the  network.  Assume  a  10  site  network  that  becomes 
partitioned  into  a  ?  site  sub-network  and  a  3  site  sub-network.  A  policy  could  state 
that  the  7  site  network  is  allowed  to  allocate  up  to  70*/.  of  the  remaining  seats  on  any 
flight,  while  the  3  site  network  is  allowed  to  allocate  up  to  307.  of  the  remaining  seats. 
No  conflicts  would  then  occur.  After  the  partition  is  lifted,  each  sub-network  would 
inform  the  other  of  how  many  seats  it  had  allocated  during  the  partitioned  operation. 
This  is  much  more  desirable  than  allowing  only  one  sub-network  to  allocate  seats  during 
the  partition. 

Given  any  particular  application  it  is  usually  possible  to  conceive  of  some  policy 
that  would  allow  updates  to  be  made  in  several  sub-networks  at  once.  It  is  not,  in 
general,  necessary  to  restrict  updates  on  a  data  item  to  only  one  sub-network.  It  seems 
clear  however,  because  of  the  application  specific  nature  of  these  solutions,  that  such 
policies  must  be  specified  by  the  OBA.  Further  research  is  needed  to  determine  general 
policies  that  are  applicable  to  large  sets  of  applications,  and  to  formulate  and  verify  them 
in  a  precise  manner. 
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Abstract 


This  paper  describes  the  techniques  used  to  optimize 
relational  queries  in  the  SDD-1  distributed  database 
system.  Queries  are  submitted  to  SDD-1  in  a  high-level 
procedural  language  called  Datalanguage .  Optimization 
begins  by  translating  each  Datalanguage  query  into  a 
relational  calculus  form  called  an  envelope ,  which  is 
essentially  an  aggregate-free  QUEL  query.  This  paper  is 
primarily  concerned  with  the  optimization  of  envelopes. 

Envelopes  are  processed  in  two  phases.  The  first  phase 
executes  relational  operations  at  various  sites  of  the 
distributed  database  in  order  to  delimit  a  subset  of  the 
database  that  contains  all  data  relevant  to  the  envelope. 
This  subset  is  called  a  reduction  of  the  database.  The 
second  phase  transmits  the  reduction  to  one  designated 
site,  and  the  query  is  executed  locally  at  that  site. 

The  critical  optimization  problem  is  to  perform  the 
reduction  phase  efficiently.  Success  depends  on  designing 
a  good  repertoire  of  operators  to  use  during  this  phase, 
and  an  effective  algorithm  for  deciding  which  of  these 
operators  to  use  in  processing  a  given  envelope  against  a 
given  database.  The  principal  reduction  operator  that  we 
employ  is  called  semi-join .  In  this  paper  we  define  the 
semi-join  operator /explain "why  semi-join  is  an  effective 
reduction  operator,  and  present  an  algorithm  that 
constructs  a  cost  effective  program  of  semi-joins  given  an 
envelope  and  a  database. 
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1 .  Introduction 

SDD-1  is  a  prototype  distributed  database  management 
system  being  developed  by  Computer  Corporation  of  America. 
SDD-1  permits  a  database  to  be  distributed  among  the  sites 
of  a  computer  network,  yet  accessed  as  if  it  were  stored 
at  a  single  site.  Users  interact  with  SDD-1  by  submitting 
transactions  written  in  a  high-level  procedural  language 
called  Datalanguage  [CCA].  Query  processing  in  SDD-1 
amounts  to  translating  each  transaction  into  a  sequence  of 
commands  that  access  data  at  local  sites  and  move  data 
between  sites  to  perform  the  transaction's  computation. 
This  translation  is  the  subject  of  this  paper.  Other 
aspects  of  SDD-1  are  presented  in  [BSR,  HS ,  RBFG] . 

The  SDD-1  system  architecture  is  described  in  [RBFG].  For 
purposes  of  this  paper  a  simplified  model  will  suffice. 
The  system  consists  of  a  collection  of  sites  fully 
connected  by  a  communication  network .  Each  site  is  a 
full-scale  computer  (as  opposed  to  a  micro-computer)  and 
manages  a  portion  of  the  database  using  a  local  database 
management  system  (abbr.  DBMS).  The  database  and  each 
local  DBMS  are  assumed  to  be  relational ;  a  review  of 
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relational  terminology  appears  in  Figure  1.1.  The  network 
is  logically  a  point-to-point  network  (i.e.,  it  does  not 
support  point-to-mult ipoint  broadcast),  and  is  assumed  to 
have  Arpanet-like  performance  character  istics  . 

The  critical  query  processing  problem  in  this  environment 
is  one  of  query  optimization.  Sustainable  bandwidth  on 
Arpanet  is  at  most  10,000  bits  per  second;  this  is  some 

three  orders _ of  magnitude  lower  than  transfer  rates 

between  disk  and  main  memory  in  typical  full-scale 
computers.  As  a  consequence,  processing  strategies  with 
good  performance  in  a  centralized  DBMS  can  easily  explode 
in  a  distributed  environment,  running  hundreds  of  times 
more  slowly.  Our  principle  objective  is  to  avoid  this 
performance  degradation. 

Stating  our  query  optimization  problem  more  precisely,  we 

are  given  a  transaction  T  and  a  database  D  which  is 

2 

statically  distributed  without  replication  ;  our  goal  is 
to  compute  T(D)  with  a  minimum  quantity  of  inter-site  data 
transfer.  That  is,  we  assume  network  bandwidth  to  be  the 
system  bottleneck,  and  our  optimization  objective  is  to 
minimize  use  of  this  resource .  Other  resources,  notably 


1.  SDD-1  is  implemented  on  Arpanet. 

2.  SDD-I’s  nandling  of  replicated  data  is  discussed  in 
Section  5. 
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Review  of  the  Relational  Data  Model  Figure  1.1 


(a)  Relational  Data  Objects 


Term 


Definition 


domain 
attribute 
relation  schema 


relation 


tuple 

database 


a  set  of  values 

an  alternate  name  for  a  domain 
a  description  of  a  relation,  consisting 
of  a  relation  name  and  list  of 
attributes 

a  subset  of  the  cartesian  product  of 
the  domains  of  the  attributes  of  the 
corresponding  relation  schema 
an  element  (or  row)  of  a  relation 
a  set  of  relations 


(b)  Relational  Algebraic  Operations 

Selection:  R[A=x]  =  {rGR  '  r.A=x} 

where  r.A  is  the  value  of  the  A-domain 
in  tuple  r 


Projection : 

Join : 


R  [  A.j  ,  A2  *  •  •  •  •  An  ]  - 

{ <r . A 1 ,r.A2, . . . ,r.An>|rGR} 

R[A=B]S  =  {rs|rGR,  sGS,  and  r.A  =  s.B} 


local  DBMS  computation,  are  assumed  to  be  free ;  in 
practice,  local  DBMS  activity  would  be  optimized  as  a 
secondary  objective,  but  this  issue  will  not  be  considered 
here . 

Other  cost  factors  we  ignore  include  distance  effects,  the 
effects  of  network  loading,  and  the  overhead  costs 
incurred  whenever  sites  interact.  We  believe  the  first 
two  effects  to  have  second-order  importance  only.  The 
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third  factor  has  much  greater  importance  and  precludes 
query  processing  strategies  that  employ  large  numbers  of 
interactions  [RGM].  Although  we  do  not  consider  this 
factor  explicitly,  it  is  taken  into  account  by  the 
structure  of  the  processing  strategies  we  consider.  As 
the  reader  will  see,  we  always  translate  transactions  into 
programs  with  relatively  few  interactions. 

Our  solution  has  two  main  steps.  The  first  step 
translates  the  user's  Datalanguage  transaction  into  an 
internal  QUEL-like  form  [HSW] .  All  aspects  of  query 
processing  that  depend  on  Datalanguage  are  handled  in  this 
first  step.  The  second  step  optimizes  the  processing  of 
the  internal  form.  This  step  is  quite  general  and  can  be 
used  without  modification  in  other  distributed  database 
systems.  This  paper  emphasizes  the  optimization 
techniques  of  step  two  which  we  consider  to  be  our 
principal  contribution. 

The  paper  is  organized  in  six  sections.  Section  2 
develops  our  paradigm  for  transaction  execution,  and 
defines  the  internal  form  that  we  subsequently  optimize. 
Sections  3  and  4  describe  the  optimization  of  this 
internal  form:  Section  3  defines  the  "solution  space"  of 
the  optimization  —  i.e.,  the  types  of  operations 
available  for  processing  the  internal  form;  and  Section  4 
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2.  Query  Processing  Paradigm 

Perhaps  the  simplest  strategy  for  processing  a  transaction 
T  against  a  distributed  database  is  to  move  all  relations 
referenced  by  T  to  a  single  site,  and  then  execute  T  at 
that  site.  The  disadvantage  of  this  strategy  is  that  it 
incurs  unacceptably  high  communication  cost.  Our  query 
processing  paradigm  is  to  perturb  this  simple  strategy 
into  an  efficient  one  by  using  relational  operations  to 
reduce  the  size  of  each  relation  before  moving  it. 

Distributed  query  optimization  in  our  paradigm  is 
concerned  with  performing  this  "reduction"  process 
correctly  and  efficiently. 

2.1  Reduction 

Database  state  D' = { R* f . . . , R^}  iS  a  sub-state  of 

D= l R 1 , . . . , Rn }  if  RJ  can  be  obtained  from  R^  by  selection 
and  projection  operations,  for  i=1,...,n.  A  reduction  of 
database  state  D  relative  to  transaction  T  is  any 
sub-state  D'  such  that  T(D')=T(D).  Intuitively,  a 
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reduction  eliminates  portions  of  the  database  that  are 
irrelevant  to  T.  In  general,  many  reductions  exist  for 
each  T  and  D.  Given  T  and  D  our  optimization  task  is  to 
compile  T  into  a  program  RHO  such  that 

a.  RHO(D)  is  a  reduction  of  D  relative  to  T, 

b.  all  relations  in  RHO(D)  are  present  at  a  single 
site,  and 

c.  RHO  incurs  minimum  cost  (when  applied  to  D)  over 
all  programs  satisfying  (a)  and  (b). 

If  RHO  satisfies  (a)  and  (b)  for  all  D,  then  RHO  is  called 
a  reducer  for  T. 


2.2  Envelopes 


To  construct  the  desired  program  RHO,  we  find  it  necessary 
to  analyze  the  body  of  T.  However,  Datalanguage 
transactions  are  approximately  as  general  as  programs 
written  in  a  high-level  programming  language  and  it  is 
difficult  to  analyze  them  directly.  Therefore,  we  map 
each  Datalanguage  transaction  into  a  QUEL-like  internal 
form  called  an  envelope ,  and  optimize  the  envelope  instead 
of  the  transaction.  The  mapping  from  transaction  to 
envelope  is  dependent,  of  course,  on  details  of 
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Datalanguage ,  and  hence  is  specific  to  SDD-1;  this 
transformation  is  described  in  Section  5.  Having  obtained 
an  envelope,  however,  the  remainder  of  our  technique  is 
applicable  to  other  distributed  relational  DBMSs. 

Syntactically,  an  envelope  is  essentially  a  QUEL  query. 

An  envelope,  E_  consists  of  a  qualification,  q,  and  a 

q ,  t 

target  list,  t.  A  qualification  is  a  boolean  combination 
of  selection  clauses  of  the  form  ( R . A  =  constant )  and  join 
clauses  of  the  form  (R.A=S.B),  where  R.A  and  S.B  are 
indexed -variables  and  denote  attribute  A  of  relation  R  and 
attribute  B  of  relation  S  respectively  .  We  assume  that 
qualifications  are  pure  conjunctions;  disjunction  is 
handled  by  placing  the  qualification  in  disjunctive  normal 
form  and  treating  each  conjunction  separately.  A  target 
list  is  a  set  of  indexed-var iables . 

The  result  of  applying  E  f  to  database  D  is  defined  by 

q ,  t 

the  following  procedure: 


3.  Note  that  we  avoid  tuple  variables.  Tuple  variables 
can  be  accommodated  by  (conceptually)  duplicating  a 
relation  and  thereby  having  two  relation-names  range  over 
it.  We  also  avoid  more  general  clauses,  e.g.,  R.A<S.B, 
for  pedagogic  simplicity.  They  can  added  without  altering 
the  technical  claims  that  follow. 
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1.  Solve  E  . ( D)  as  a  query,  using  QUEL  semantics; 
Q  >  ^ 


construct  the  cartesian  product  of  the 
relations  in  D; 

eliminate  tuples  from  the  cartesian  product 
that  fail  to  satisfy  qualification  q;  and 
project  the  remaining  cartesian  product  onto 
the  target-list  t. 


2.  For  each  relation,  R,  project  the  result  of  (1) 
onto  the  attributes  of  R  referenced  in  t,  thereby 
producing  a  sub-state  of  D. 


E  is  an  envelope  for  T  if  for  all  database  states  D, 
T(E(D))=T(D),  i.e.  E(D)  is  a  reduction  of  D  relative  to  T . 
Intuitively,  an  envelope  for  T  "envelopes"  or  delimits  the 
portions  of  the  database  needed  to  process  T.  In  general 
there  are  many  envelopes  for  a  given  transaction;  a  good 
envelope  is  one  that  tightly  delimits  the  data  needed  by 
T.  Finding  good  envelopes  is  an  optimization  problem  that 
depends  on  the  language  for  expressing  transactions.  The 
solution  used  by  SDD-1  appears  in  Section  5,  but  a  general 
solution  is  not  attempted.  Figures  2. 1-2.3  illustrate  a 
database,  a  Datalanguage  transaction,  and  an  envelope  for 
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Example  Database 


Relation  Schema 


Location  of 
the  Relation 


SUPPLIERS,  NAME,  STREET,  CITY,  STATE)  site  1 

SUPPLY  (  S// ,  P//,  QTY  ,  PRICE)  site  2 

PART  (  P// ,  FUNCTION,  SPEED,  PACKAGE)  site  3 


Example  Transaction  T^  Figure  2.2 

Note:  Datalanguage  constructs  used  in  this  example  are 
explained  in  Section  5. 

Description  of  transaction: 

For  each  740 1 -equivalent  part  supplied  by  a 
Massachusetts  supplier,  print  the  supplier  number, 
name,  address,  price,  and  part  number.  In  addition, 
print  how  many  of  these  parts  have  switching  speeds  of 
2  nano-seconds. 

Transaction  T.  : 

Begin 

Count : =0 ; 

For  SUPPLIER 

If  SUPPLIER. STATE="MA" 

Then  For  SUPPLY 

If  SUPPLIER. S#  =  SUPPLY. S# 

Then  For  PART 

If  SUPPLY  .  P//  =  PART  .  P#  and  PART . FUNCTION=740 1 
Then  Begin 

Print  SUPPLIER.S//,  SUPPLIER  .  NAME  , 

SUPPLIER .STREET,  SUPPLI ER . CITY  , 
SUPPLIER. STATE,  SUPPLY . PRICE  , 
PART .  P/A ; 

If  PART .SPEED=2 
Then  COUNT := C0UNT+ 1 ; 

End 

Print  "Number  of  2-nanosecond  versions  is",  COUNT; 
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Example  Envelope  E^,  for 


Figure  2.3 


Envelope  E 1 : 

target-list: {SUPPLIER. S# ,  SUPPLIER . NAME  ,  SUPPLIER . STREET 
SUPPLIER. CITY ,  SUPPLIER. STATE,  SUPPLY. S//, 
SUPPLY. P#,  SUPPLY. PRICE,  PART.P#, 

PART. FUNCTION  ,  PART. SPEED} 

qualification:  SUPPLIER . STATE: "MA" 

and  SUPPLIER . S#  =  SUPPLY . S# 
and  SUPPLY. P#=PART.P# 
and  PART. FUNCTION =7^01 

graph  representation  of  the  envelope: 


STATE: 

:  "  M  A  " 

SUPPLIER 

S# 

SUPPLY 

P/I 

PART 

FUNCTION:' 

1 

r 

Site  1 

Site  2 

Site  3 

Importantly,  if  E  is  an  envelope  for  T,  then  every 
reduction  of  a  state  D  relative  to  E  is  also  a  reduction 
relative  to  T  (i.e.,  E(D')=E(D)  implies  T(D')=T(D)).  By 
way  of  proof,  let  D'  be  a  reduction  of  D  relative  to  E;  so 
E(D')=E(D)  by  definition  of  reduction,  and 
T(E(D' ))=T(E(D)) .  Since  T(E(D))=T(D)  by  definition  of 
envelope,  we  have  T ( E ( D f ) ) =T( D)  as  desired.  Consequently, 
every  reducer  for  E  is  also  a  reducer  for  T. 

Update  transactions  are  also  handled  by  this  paradigm. 
Suppose  U  is  an  update  transaction  and  E  is  an  envelope 
for  U  (i.e.  U( E( D) ) =U( D) ) .  E  is  processed  exactly  as  in 


the  retrieval  case:  a  reduction  relative  to  E  is  assembled 
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at  one  site,  and  U  is  executed  on  that  reduction  at  that 
site.  The  result  is  a  temporary  file  that  lists  all  data 
items  modified  by  U  and  their  new  values.  These 
modifications  are  propagated  to  sites  holding  copies  of 
those  data  items,  and  are  installed  using  techniques 
described  in  [BSR] . 

Thus  we  have  mapped  the  problem  of  finding  efficient 
reducers  for  Datalanguage  transactions  into  the  problem  of 
finding  efficient  reducers  for  envelopes.  The  next  two 
sections  address  this  latter  problem.  This  paradigm  is 
outlined  in  Figure  2.4. 


SDD-1  Query  Processing 
Query  Processing  Paradigm 

Query  Processing  Paradigm 
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Figure  2.4 


result 
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3.  Reduction  Operations 


We  model  a  reducer  RHO  as  a  sequential  program4  containing 

reducing _ statements  and  assembly  statements.  Reducing 

statements  apply  relational  operations  to  the  database  to 
compute  the  desired  reduction;  assembly  statements  move 
the  resulting  reduction  to  an  assembly  site  where  the 
original  transaction  is  subsequently  executed.  This 
section  describes  the  operations  used  by  reducing 
statements . 


3.1  Reduction  Tactics 


An  operation  is  called  legal  for  E  if  it  maps  any 
reduction  relative  to  E  into  another  such  reduction.  The 
purpose  of  this  subsection  is  to  characterize  the  set  of 
legal  operations  for  E,  denoted  OMEGA(E). 


4.  RHO  is,  however,  executed  in  a  way  that  exploits 
parallel  processing.  See  Section  3.3,  and  [ RBFG] . 
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3.1.1  Projections  and  Selections 


The  set  of  legal  projections  for  E  is 

{R[X]  !  R  is  a  relation  referenced  by  E,  and  X  is  the 

set  of  all  attributes  of  R  referenced  in  E}. 
The  set  of  legal  selections  for  E  includes 
{ R[ A=k ]  |  R . A  =  k  is  a  clause  of  E}  , 
although  additional  legal  selections  may  be  implied  by 
transitivity  (see  Section  3-1.2).  The  legality  of  both 
sets  of  operations  is  obvious. 

For  example,  given  envelope  E1  of  Figure  2.3,  the 
following  operations  are  legal,  and  can  be  used  to  reduce 
the  database: 

1.  SUPPLIER[STATE  =  "MA"]  , 

2.  SUPPLY[S#, P#, PRICE] , 

3.  PART[P#, FUNCTION, SPEED] ,  and 

4.  PART[ FUNCTION  =  7401  ]  . 

Projections  and  selections  have  zero  cost  under  the 
assumptions  of  Section  1,  since  they  require  no  inter-site 
data  transfer.  Consequently,  every  legal  one  should  be 


included  in  every  reducer. 
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3.1.2  Semi -Joins 


Semi- join  is  a  relational  operation  that  exploits  the  join 
clauses  of  E  for  reduction  purposes. 

A  semi-join  is  "half"  of  a  join;  the  semi- join  of 
relation  R  by  relation  S  on  attribute  A,  denoted  R<A=A]S, 
is  defined  to  be  ( R[ A= A] S) [ ATTR]  ,  where  ATTR  denotes  the 
attributes  of  R.  Equivalently, 

R< A= A] S  =  {rGR! (4sCS)(r.A  =  s.A)}  . 

Intuitively,  R<A=A]S  eliminates  every  tuple  of  R  that 
fails  to  join  with  any  tuple  of  S. 

Since  R<A=A]S  =  R<  As  A]  (  S[  A] )  =  R[ A=  A] ( S[ A] ) ,  not  all  of  S 
is  needed  to  compute  R<A=A]S;  only  S [ A ]  is  required. 
Thus  if  R  and  S  are  stored  at  different  sites,  R<A=A]S  can 
be  computed  by  transmitting  S[A]  to  R's  site;  it  is  not 
necessary  to  ship  all  of  S. 

Semi-joins  have  several  important  properties  that  make 
them  valuable. 

i.  R  <  A  =  A  ]  S  c  R 


ii.  R [ A  =  A ] S  =  (  R<A=A]S) [ A=A]S 


4/4 


AD-A155  724 
UNCLASSIFIED 


A  DISTRIBUTED  DATABASE  MANAGEMENT  SVSTEM  FOR  COMMAND 
AND  CONTROL  APPLICATIONS  PART  2<U>  COMPUTER  CORP  OF 
AMERICA  CAMBRIDGE  MR  20  JAN  80  CCA-80-04-PT-2 
N00039-77-C-0874  F/G  9/2  NL 
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iii .  R[A=A]5  =  R[ A= A] ( S< A=A] R)  5 

By  (i),  a  semi-join  can  only  decrease  (never  increase)  the 
size  of  its  left  operand.  By  (ii)  and  (iii),  a 
preliminary  semi-join  does  not  alter  the  result  of  a  later 
join  on  the  same  clause.  It  follows  that  the  set  of  legal 
semi-joins  for  E  includes 

{ R< Ar A ] S ,  S<A=A]R  |  R.A  =  S.A  is  a  clause  of  E}. 

As  with  selections,  additional  legal  semi-joins  may  be 
implied  by  transitivity. 

The  set  of  operations  implied  by  transitivity  is  obtained 

by  constructing  a  node-  and  edge-labelled  undirected  graph 

Gg  whose  nodes  are  the  indexed-var iables  and  constants  of 

E,  and  whose  edges  are 

{ { ,  N  j Ni  =  Nj  is  a  clause  of  E}. 

Then  we  construct  the  transitive  closure  of  G-,  denoted 
♦  + - E 

Ge;  Ge  is  a  graph  with  the  same  nodes  as  G^ ,  but  whose 
edges  are 

{ t  N .  ,  N  .  >  |  N.  and  N .  are  connected  by  a  path  in  Gc} . 

+  J  1  J  t. 

GE  can  be  computed  efficiently  using  [Algorithm  5.2,  AHU]. 
+ 

Given  G^ ,  the  set  of  legal  selections  for  E  is 

+ 

{  R  [  A= k  ]  |  {  R .  A  ,  k}  is  an  edge  of  G^.}, 


5.  Unlike  join,  semi-join  is  not  symmetric,  hence  R<A=A]S 
i  S<A=A]R.  The  former  reduces  R,  while  the  latter  reduces 


.*’vv 


■'.'■r'-.'-r'/. 
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and  the  set  of  legal  semi-joins  for  E  is 

{ R< A=  A] S ,  S< A  =  A] R  i  {R.A.S.A}  is  an  edge  of  G*}. 

(Proofs  appear  in  [ BC , BG] . ) 

Unlike  selections,  semi-joins  generally  have  non-zero 
cost,  and  not  all  legal  semi-joins  are  necessarily 
profitable.  For  example,  the  following  semi-joins  are 
both  legal  for  envelope  E ^ : 

1.  SUPPLIER<S//  =  S#]  SUPPLY,  and 

2.  SUPPLY<P//  =  P//]PART, 

If  the  database  state  has  the  character istics  shown  in 
Figure  3.1,  then  the  cost  of  the  first  semi-join  equals 
the  "size-of"  SUPPLYtS#],  which  equals  its  width  (i.e., 
the  size  of  each  tuple)  multiplied  by  its  cardinality 
(i.e.,  the  number  of  tuples),  which  equals  1000.  The 
benefit  of  the  semi-join  equals  the  amount  by  which  it 
reduces  SUPPLIER,  which  equals  the  size-of  SUPPLIER  minus 
the  size-of  SUPPLIER<S#=S#]SUPPLY;  this  benefit  is  at 
least  13*4000  =  52000,  since  at  most  1000  SUPPLIER  tuples 
can  survive  the  semi-join.  Thus,  this  semi-join  is 
profitable.  However,  assuming  SUPPLY[P#]  c  PART[P#],  the 
second  semi-join  is  not  profitable,  since  it  does  not 
reduce  SUPPLY  at  all.  Techniques  for  estimating  costs  and 
benefits  of  semi-joins  are  presented  in  Section  3-2. 


Profile  of  Database  from  Figure  2.1 


Figure  3*1 


SUPPLIERC  S// ,  NAME,  STREET,  CITY, STATE) 


cardinality  5000  5000 


width 

13  1 

cardinality 

SUPPLY (  S#, 
100000  100 

width 


P  #, 
10000 
1 


QTY ,  PRICE) 


cardinality 


PART(  P/f,  FUNCTION,  SPEED,  PACKAGE) 
10000  10000  200 

— 6 - 1 - 1 - 1 - J 


cardinality(domain(S#) )  =  5000 
cardinality(domain(P#) )  =  10000 


Legend : 


cardinality  =  number  of  distinct  values  in  a  relation 
column,  or  an  underlying  domain. 

width  =  number  of  bits,  bytes,  etc.  per  tuple,  or  column; 

widths  are  given  in  arbitrary  units,  with  numeric 
fields  having  width  1  and  string  fields  width  3- 

blank  entries  are  not  relevant  for  the  examples  discussed 
in  this  paper. 

Profiles  are  explained  further  in  Section  3.2. 
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3.1.3  Join 

Join  is  another  operation  that  can  potentially  be  used  to 
reduce  a  database.  We  choose  not  to  use  join  for  this 
purpose,  however,  because  the  "reductive  effect"  of  any 
single  join  can  be  obtained  by  using  two  semi-joins, 
usually  at  lower  cost. 

Let  RS=  R[ A= A] S  be  an  arbitrary  join.  Since  our  goal  is  to 
reduce  the  database,  the  relevant  effect  of  this  operation 
is  its  reductive  effect  on  R  and  S;  this  effect  is 
RS[ATTR]  and  RS[ ATT^] ,  where  ATTR  and  ATTS  denote  the 
attributes  of  R  and  S  respectively.  Notice  that 

RS[ ATT^]  =  (s  !<r,s>  €  RS},  by  definition  a  projection 
=  {  sGS  j  ( -JrGR)  (  r  .  A  =  s  .  A ) }  , 

by  definition  of  R[A=A]S 
=  S<A=A]R,  by  definition  of  semi-join. 

Thus  the  reductive  effect  of  R[A=A]S  on  S  can  be  attained 
by  the  semi-join  S<A=A]R;  by  a  similar  argument,  the 
effect  on  R  can  be  attained  by  R<A=A]S. 

Now  let  us  compare  the  cost  of  the  one  join  to  that  of  the 
two  semi-joins.  To  compute  R[A=A]S,  one  of  the  relations, 
R  say,  must  be  shipped  to  the  other's  site.^  Under  the 

6.  Techniques  such  as  query  feedback  [Rothnie]  may  be 
able  to  decrease  the  quantity  of  data  shipped,  but 
introduce  excessive  inter-site  interactions  [RGM]. 
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assumptions  of  Section  1 ,  the  cost  of  this  operation 
equals  the  size-of  R.  To  compute  the  semi-join,  we  ship 
R[A]  to  S  and  S[A]  to  R,  for  a  cost  of  size-of  R t A ]  + 
size-of  S[A].  But  S[A]  c  R[A]  after  S<A=A]R  is  executed. 
Thus  if  we  execute  the  semi-joins  in  sequence ,  their  cost 
is  at  most  2  *  size-of  R[A],  which  is  at  most  size-of  R 
under  the  (reasonable)  assumption  that  the  "width"  of 
A  is  less  than  or  equal  to  the  "width"  of  ATTR-{A).  Given 
this  assumption,  the  cost  of  the  semi-joins  is  less  than 
or  equal  to  the  cost  of  the  join  as  claimed. 

If  we  consider  sequences  of  joins,  however,  the  preceding 
analysis  is  not  always  valid;  there  are  cases  in  which 
the  composite  execution  of  multiple  joins  is  more  cost 
beneficial  than  the  corresponding  semi-joins  [BC], 
However,  we  believe  these  cases  to  be  uncommon. 
Furthermore,  such  cases  are  difficult  to  detect  from 
statistical  database  characteristics,  such  as  those  of 
Figure  3*1 »  because  the  difference  in  effect  between  joins 
and  semi-joins  depends  in  a  detailed  way  on  the  database 
state  [BC].  Therefore,  we  choose  to  ignore  join  as  a 
distributed  query  processing  tactic. 
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3.2  Performance  Estimation 

Hereafter  we  will  be  concerned  with  constructing  a  reducer 
RHO  for  E  whose  reducing  statements  are  drawn  from 
OMEGA(E).  Since  every  omega  G  OMEGA(E)  maps  a  reduction 
relative  to  E  into  another  such  reduction,  every  sequence 
of  operations  from  OMEGA(E)  also  has  this  property;  thus 
the  logical  correctness  of  RHO  is  guaranteed. 

However,  optimization  considerations  require  that  we 
construct  a  reducer  that  is  efficient  as  well  as  correct. 
To  do  so  we  must  estimate  the  performance  of  reduction 
operations.  In  particular,  for  each  operation  omega  and 
database  D,  we  need  to  estimate  the  effect,  cost ,  and 
benef it  of  applying  omega  to  D.  Our  techniques  for  this 
purpose  are  similar  to  those  in  [HY]. 

3.2.1  Profiles 

To  support  these  requirements ,  SDD-1  maintains  a 
statistical  description  of  the  database,  called  a  profile . 
Profiles  contain  the  following  information:  For  each 
relation  R, 
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1.  the  number  of  tuples  in  R,  denoted  card(R); 

2.  the  "width"  of  R,  e.g.  the  number  of  bytes  per 
tuple,  denoted  width(R)  (we  assume  fixed-size 
tuples ) ;  and 

3.  for  each  attribute  A6ATTR,  the  number  of  distinct 
values  in  R[A],  denoted  card(R[A]). 

For  each  attribute  A, 

1.  width(A)  (we  assume  that  A  has  the  same  width  in 
each  relation  in  which  it  appears);  and 

2.  the  number  of  distinct  values  in  A's  underlying 
domain,  denoted  card (dom(A) ) . 

In  using  profiles,  we  assume  that  data  values  in  each 
column  of  each  relation  are  uniformly  distributed  over  the 
tuples  of  the  relation.  We  also  assume  all  columns  to  be 
independent . 

Profiles  are  updated  off-line  on  a  periodic  basis  to 
reduce  overhead.  The  inaccuracies  introduced  by  this  time 
lag  are  acceptable  because  of  the  overall  approximate 
nature  of  the  process. 
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3.2.2  Effect  Estimation 

Let  omega  be  an  operation  and  D  be  a  profile.  The 
function  effect (omega ,  D)  estimates  the  effect  of  omega  on 
the  database  described  by  D;  its  value  is  a  profile  D' 
that  describes  the  (estimated)  new  state  of  that  database. 

If  omega  is  a  projection ,  e.g.  R[X],  effect (omega , D) 
transforms  width(R)  into  width(X)  =  SUMAcxwidth(A) .  In 
general,  R [ X ]  can  also  reduce  the  cardinality  of  R  by 
collapsing  previously  distinct  tuples  into  a  single  tuple. 
We  do  not  attempt  to  estimate  this  effect  except  in  two 
cases : 

1.  if  X= { A } ,  then  card(R)  is  changed  to  card(R[A]); 

2.  if  PRODUCTAGX(card ( R[ A] ) )  <  card(R),  then  card(R) 
is  changed  to  equal  that  product. 

A  selection ,  e.g.  R[Ark],  affects  card(R),  and  card(R[A']) 
for  all  A’-GATTp.  Due  to  the  uniformity  assumption,  the 
fraction  of  R  tuples  that  satisfy  the  selection  is 
f 1  /  card ( R[ A] ) ,  if  kGR[A] 

alpha^  = 


0 


,  otherwise 
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and  the  expected  cardinality  of  the  result  is  alphak  * 
card(R).  In  practice  it  is  prudent  to  assume  kGR[A];  if 
kgR[A],  the  selection  (and  indeed  the  entire  envelope)  has 
a  null  result. 

With  this  assumption,  effect ( R[ A=k ] ,  D)  transforms  card(R) 
into  card ( R)/card ( R[ A] )  ,  and  card(R[A])  into  1.  The 
effect  on  card(R[A’])  for  A*  i  A  is  more  complex  and  will 
be  discussed  momentarily. 

The  effect  of  a  semi-join  can  be  modelled  as  a  sequence  of 
selections.  The  fraction  of  R  tuples  expected  to  satisfy 
R< A= A] S  is  given  by 

SUMkCS[ A]alphak 

=  SUMkgs[A]  ( 1/card ( R[ A] ) )  *  (the  probability  of  kCR[ A] ) . 

Since  we  assume  that  columns  are  independent,  the  above 
probability  is  simply  the  probability  that  an  arbitrary 
k€dom(A)  is  also  in  R [ A ] ,  which  equals 
card ( R[ A] ) /card (dom( A) ) .  Substituting  into  the  above 
formulas  yields 

SUMkCS[A]^1,/card^dom^A^ 

=  card(S[A])  /  card (dom ( A ) ) . 


j 


Thus  the  estimated  cardinality  of  the  result  is 
card(R)  *  card(S[A])  /  card (dom ( A ) ) . 
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The  effect  of  R<A=A]S  on  card(R[A])  is  estimated  similarly 
to  be  card ( R[ A] ) *card ( S[ A] )/card (dom( A) )  . 

The  effect  of  R<A=A]S,  or  equivalently  R[A=k],  on  R[A'] 
for  A'/A  is  more  complex.  Given  the  independence 

assumption,  we  can  analyze  the  effect  as  a  hit  ratio 

problem :  we  are  given  n=card(R)  "objects",  distributed 

uniformly  over  m=card ( R[ A ' ] )  "colors";  the  question  is, 
"How  many  colors  are  we  expected  to  hit  if  we  randomly 

select  r  of  the  objects?"  where  r  is  the  expected 

cardinality  of  the  resulting  relation.  The  answer  is 
given  by  [Yao] : 

Y(m , n , r )  =  m  *  (1  -  PRODUCT^. 1 [( nd-i  +  1 )  /  (n-i+1)], 
where  d  =  1  -  1/m. 

In  practice,  it  is  reasonable  to  approximate  Y  by 

{r  ,  for  r<m/2 

(r+m)/3  ,  for  m/2  £  r  <  2m 

m  ,  for  2m  <  r 

Y  and  7  are  graphed  in  Figure  3*2. 
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The  Yao  Function,  Y,  and  Approximation,  7. 


Figure  3-2 


Hit  ratio  problem:  given  n  objects  distributed  over  m  colors; 

question:  how  many  colors  Y  will  we  hit  if  we  select 
r  objects? 


Fix  n=100K 


Y  (solid) 

Y  (dashed) 


TOOK  r 
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3.2.3  Cost  Estimation 


cost ( omega , D)  is  defined  to  be  0  for  all  local  operations, 
i.e.  projections,  selections,  and  semi-joins  whose 
operands  are  stored  at  a  single  site.  If  omega  is  a 
non-local  semi-join  R<A=A]S,  then 
cos t( omega ,D)=card(S[A])*width(A) . 


3.2.4  Benefit  Estimation 


Suppose  omega  reduces  relation  R;  its  benefit  is  defined 
to  be  the  amount  by  which  it  reduces  R,  which  equals  the 
size  of  R  minus  the  size  of  omega(R).  Substituting 
results  from  3.2.2,  we  get 

bejnef  it  (  R[  X]  ,  D)  =width  (  R) -width  (  X)  ,  assuming  card(R)  is 
not  also  changed; 

benef it(R[A=k] ,D)rwidth(R)*(card(R)-card(R)/card(R[A])) 
=width(R)*card(R)*( 1-1/card(R[A]) ) ; 

benefit(R<A=A]S,B)= 


width(R)*card(R)*( 1-card(S[A])/card(dom(A))) . 
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3.3  An  Example  Reducer 

To  illustrate  the  preceding  material  we  now  present  an 
example  reducer  for  envelope  of  Figure  2.3*  The 

initial  database  profile  is  given  in  Figure  3*1 •  The 
reducer  proceeds  as  follows. 

1.  SUPPLIERt  STATE  =  "MA" ] 

effect:  card (SUPPLIER)  reduced  to  5000/50=100 

card (SUPPLIER[ STATE])  reduced  to  1 
card  ( SUPPLIERt  S//] )  reduced  to 

Y( 5000, 5000, 100)  =  100 

cost:  0 

benefit:  65000-1300=63700 

2.  SUPPLY [ S# , P# , PRICE] 

effect:  width ( SUPPLY)  reduced  to  3 
cost:  0 

benefit:  100000 

3.  PARTE P#, FUNCTION, SPEED] 

effect:  width(PART)  reduced  to  3 
cost:  0 


benefit:  30000 
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V 

4.  PARTt FUN CTION=" 7401"] 

effect:  card(PART)  reduced  to  10000/200=50 

card ( PARTt  FUNCTION ] )  reduced  to  1 
card ( PART[ P# ] )  reduced  to  Y(  10000 , 10000  ,50) =50 

cost:  0 

benefit:  30000-150=29850. 

5.  SUPPLY<P#=P#] PART 

effect:  card(SUPPLY)  reduced  to  100000*50/10000=500 

card (SUPPLYC  P#  3 )  reduced  to  5000*50/10000  =  25 
card(SUPPLY[S/)])  reduced  to 

Y (  1000, 100000, 500)=500 
cost :  card ( PARTt  P#] ) *width( P#) =50 

benefit:  300000-1500=298500 

6.  SUPPLY<S//  =  S//]  SUPPLIER 

effect:  card(SUPPLY)  reduced  to  500*100/5000=10 

card(SUPPLY[S#])  reduced  to  500*100/5000=10 
card ( SUPPLYC  P# ] )  reduced  to  Y(25 ,500 , 10)  =  10 
cost:  card ( SUPPLIER [ S#] ) *width(S#) = 100 

benefit:  1500-30=1470 

7.  Assemble  the  reduction  at  site  1 


cost:  card ( SUPPLY) *width ( SUPPLY) 

+  card ( PART) *width( PART)  =  30+ 150=  180  . 
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The  total  cost  of  this  reducer  is  330.  By  comparison,  if 
no  reducing  operations  were  performed  at  all,  it  would 
cost  125000  to  assemble  the  database  at  one  site  (site  2 
in  this  case).  And  if  only  local  operations  were 
performed  —  i.e.  steps  1-4  --  the  cost  would  be  1450. 


The  flow-graph  of  this  reducer  is  shown  in  Figure  3-3; 
nodes  in  this  graph  correspond  to  operations,  and  arcs 
indicate  data-flow  between  operations.  Each  operation  can 
be  executed  as  soon  as  all  of  its  predecessors  in  the 
flow-graph  have  been  executed,  and  thus  substantial 
parallellism  is  possible.  This  parallellism  is  exploited 
by  SDD-1  when  it  executes  the  reducer  [ RBFGJ . 


Flow-Graph  of  Example  Reducer 


Figure  3.3 


SUPPLIER 


SUPPLY 


PART 


Time 


numbers  relate  nodes  in  the  graph  to  operations  in  the 
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4.  Access  Planning 


The  development  of  Sections  2  and  3  have  mapped  the 
original  query  optimization  problem  into  the  following 
more  structured  problem:  we  are  given  an  envelope  E;  our 
goal  is  to  construct  a  reducer  RHO  for  E  whose  reducing 
statements  are  drawn  from  OMEGA(E),  and  whose  cost  is 
minimum  over  all  such  reducers.  We  call  this  problem 
access  planning.  This  section  presents  our  access 
planning  algorithm.  We  emphasize  that  our  solution  is 
approximate,  seeking  to  find  low-cost ,  though  not 
necessarily  optimal,  reducers.  An  algorithm  that  produces 
optimal  reducers  for  a  limited  class  of  envelopes  is 
presented  in  [HY];  no  efficient  algorithm  for  producing 
optimal  reducers  for  general  envelopes  is  known. 


4.1  Algorithm  AP 


Our  access  planning  algorithm  is  Algorithm  AP,  listed  in 
Figure  4.1.  Algorithm  AP  in  an  iterative  optimization 
procedure  whose  main  function  is  to  construct  a  profitable 
sequence  of  reducing  statements.  In  general  terms  AP 
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operates  as  follows.  It  initializes  RHO  to  the  null 
program  and  iteratively  appends  profitable,  legal 
operations  to  RHO  until  all  such  operations  have  been 
used.  Then  the  algorithm  determines  the  cheapest  site  at 
which  to  assemble  the  reduction,  and  appends  commands  to 
move  the  reduction  to  that  site.  At  this  point  RHO  is  the 
desired  reducer,  and  the  algorithm  terminates. 

We  now  examine  AP  in  more  detail. 

Input/Output 

The  input  to  the  algorithm  is  an  envelope  E  and  a  database 
profile  B;  its  output  is  a  reducer  RHO  for  E  whose 
reducing  statements  are  estimated  to  be  profitable  when 
applied  to  the  database  described  by  B. 

State  Space 

The  state  of  the  algorithm  at  each  iteration  is  determined 
by  four  variables. 

1  .  RHO  is  the  sequence  of  reducing  statements 
constructed  so  far. 

2.  RHO(B)  is  the  database  profile  that  represents  the 
estimated  effect  of  applying  RHO  to  the  database 
described  by  B;  at  each  stage, 

RHO( B) =ef£ect (omegak , (effect (omegak_ 1 , ( . . . , 

( effect ( omega 1 ,B) )...)))) , 


where  <omega .,..., omegau>= RHO . 
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The  Access  Planner 


Algorithm  AP 

Input:  envelope  E  and  database  profile  B. 
Output:  RHO,  a  reducer  for  E. 

State  Space 


RHO:  a  reducer  for  E. 

RHO(B):  database  profile  that  results  from  executing  RHO. 
OMEGA:  OMEGA( E) -{omega  1  omega  is  used  in  RHO}. 

0MEGA_„_ ^  :  {omega  COMEG  A!  benefit  ( omega  ,  RHO(  B) ) 
profitable  y  "costTomega ,  RHO(B) ) } 


Step  1  -  Initialization 

a.  RHO:=null  program. 

b.  RHO( B) :=B . 

c.  OMEGA: =OMEGA( E) . 

d  .  OMEGA  r. «.  oK1  _  :  =  { omegaGOMEGA(  E)  !  benefit  ( omega  ,  B) 
profitable  >  costTomega , D) } 

Step  2  -  Main  Loop 


a.  Do  while  0MEG Aprof itable^B 

b.  omega best : =ome8aG0MEGAprof itable  such  that 

cost(omega , (B) )  is  minimum  over  all  such  omega; 
append  omegabest  to  and  remove  from  OMEGA  and 

OMEGAprof itable ' 

c.  RHO( B) : =e£fect ( omegabest , RH0( B) ) ; 

modify  OMEGA  ^  r..  ..  to  reflect  costs  and 
proi itable 

benefits  in  new  state  (see  text). 

end 


Step  3  -  Terminati o n 


a.  select  assembly  site: 

-  for  each  site  s, 

cost  (s)=SUM,  over  all  relations  R  stored  at  s, 
of  width( R)*card (R)  ; 

-  the  assembly  site  sa  is  the  site  s 

such  that  cost  (s)  is  maximum  over  all  sites, 
a 

b.  append  to  RHO  commands  to  move  all  relations  to  site  sa . 


END 
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3.  OMEGA  contains  the  legal  operations  not  yet  in  RHO; 
these  are  the  operations  that  can  be  added  to  RHO 
in  future  iterations.  And 

4.  OMEGA  _  ,  contains  the  operations  that  are 

profitable 

estimated  to  be  profitable  in  the  state  described 
by  RHO(B) . 

Step  1  -  Initialization 

The  four  state  variables  are  initialized  to  the 
appropriate  values  before  the  database  has  been  reduced  at 
all. 


Step  2  -  Main  Loop 


a . 

This  step 

constructs  a  profitable 

sequence  of 

reducing 

statements  by  repeating  steps 

b  &  c  until 

0MEGV°fltable  ls  exhausted 

• 

b. 

On  each 

iteration,  the 

cheapest 

profitable 

operation , 

denoted  omega^^ 

,  is  appended  to  OMEGA. 

An 

alternate 

approach  would 

be  to  select  the  most 

profitable  operation  at  each  stage.  However,  suppose 

omega 

'  has  both  high  profit  and 

high  cost. 

Once  we  place 

omega 

’  into  RHO 

we  have  committed 

ourselves 

to  paying  its 
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high  cost.  But  if  we  delay  omega'  and  execute  other  less 
costly  operations  first,  these  operations  may  reduce  the 
cost  of  omega'  as  a  fringe  benefit. 


Notice  that  all  local  operations  have  zero  cost  and 
non-negative  benefit,  hence  are  always  profitable  and 
always  have  lower  cost  than  any  non-local  operation. 
Consequently  all  legal  local  operations  are  placed  into 
RHO  before  any  non-local  operations  are.  In  practice  the 
order  of  these  local  operations  is  important;  but  since 
this  order  is  a  matter  of  local  query  optimization  it  does 
not  concern  us  here. 


This  step  also  removes  omegabest  from  OMEGAprof  itable ' 
There  are,  however,  cases  in  which  it  is  beneficial  to 
re-use  the  same  operation,  possibly  many  times  [BC].  We 
choose  to  ignore  this  possibility  because  such  cases 
apparently  arise  infrequently,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
bound  the  size  of  RHO  otherwise. 


RHO(D)  is  updated  to  reflect  the  estimated  effect 
of  °megabest,  and  OMEGAppof itable  is  re-computed. 
To  re-compute  OMEGAppo^itable ,  we  need  only  check 
operations  whose  benefit  or  cost  was  changed  by 
omegabest.  In  particular,  suppose  omegabest  is  of 
the  form  R[X],  R[A=k],  or  R<A=A]S.  Then  omegabesb 
reduces  the  size  of  R,  and  there  are  two  further 
consequences : 
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1 .  the  benefit  of  all  other  operations  that 
reduce  R  is  decreased;  and 

2.  the  cost  of  all  semi-joins  that  use  R  to 
reduce  another  relation  is  also  decreased. 


Thus  the  operations  that  must  be  checked  are 


1.  {omegaCOMEGAprof itablg ! omega  reduces  R},  and 


2.  {omegaGOMEGA  -  OMEGA 


profitable 

j  omega  =  S'<A'=A’]R,  for  any  S', A'}. 


Step  3  ~  Termination 

a.  Upon  termination  of  Step  (2),  RHO  is  a  program  that 
computes  a  reduction  for  E.  To  complete  its  task, 
RHO  must  also  assemble  the  reduction  at  a  single 
site. 

Let  s1,...,sn  be  the  sites  housing  data  referenced 
by  E,  and  let  cost  (si)  be  the  sum,  over  all  R  at 

3 

site  si  referenced  by  E,  of  width  (R)*card(R).  For 
any  site  sj,  the  cost  of  assembling  the  reduction 
at  sj  is 

COSTa(sj)  =  SUM?_1  i)f.  costa(si). 

COST  is  minimized  by  selecting  the  site  with 
maximum  costa  to  be  the  assembly  site. 
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Having  selected  the  assembly  site,  the  algorithm 
appends  commands  to  RHO  to  move  all  relations  to 
that  site.  At  this  point,  RHO  is  a  reducer  for  F, 
and  Algorithm  AP  terminates. 


4.2  Enhancements 


Algorithm  AP  is  an  example  of  a  greedy  optimization 
algorithm;  it  always  makes  decisions  on  the  basis  of 
immediate  gain,  it  never  looks  ahead,  and  it  never  backs 
up.  As  a  result,  the  reducers  generated  by  AP  are  in 
general  sub-optimal.  In  this  section  we  present  two 
techniques  for  improving  these  reducers.  Both  techniques 
take  a  reducer  RHO  produced  by  the  basic  algorithm  and 
transform  it  into  a  lower  cost  reducer  RHO'. 


The  first  enhancement  operates  by  permuting  the  order  of 
RHO  to  reduce  the  cost  of  some  semi-joins  without 


increasing  the  cost  of  any  other  operations 


This 


technique  is  best  understood  in  terms  of  flow  graphs. 
Consider  Figure  4.2a.  Since  the  semi-join  represented  by 
arc  (2)  reduces  S,  the  cost  of  semi-join  (1)  can  be 
decreased  by  delaying  it  until  after  (2).  The  resulting 
reducer  RHO'  is  shown  in  Figure  4.2b.  Notice  that  the 
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reductive  effect  of  semi-join  (1)  in  RHO'  is  greater  than 
its  effect  in  RHO,  because  S[B]  will  be  smaller  in  RHO', 
hence  T<B=B]S  will  also  be  smaller.  Consequently  the  cost 
of  all  semi-joins  that  follow  (1)  in  the  flow-graph  are 
also  reduced.  Since  no  other  semi-joins  are  affected  by 
the  transformation,  RHO'  is  guaranteed  to  have  lower  cost 
than  RHO. 

More  generally,  let  (NR,Ng)  be  any  arc  in  RHO's  flow  graph 
going  from  the  "R  column"  to  the  "S  column"  and  let  NR  be 
any  node  in  the  R  column  after  NR.  The  replacement  of 
( Nr , Ng)  by  ^Nr,NS^  is  guaranteed  to  monotonically  decrease 
the  cost  of  RHO,  provided  the  resulting  flow  graph  is 
acyclic.  (If  the  resulting  flow-graph  contains  a  cycle, 
it  no  longer  represents  a  physically  executable  program.) 

To  perform  this  transformation,  we  retain  the  values  of 
RHO(D)  computed  at  each  step  of  the  basic  algorithm.  When 
that  algorithm  terminates,  we  construct  the  flow  graph  of 
RHO  and  associate  the  retained  values  of  RHO ( D)  with  the 
corresponding  nodes  of  the  graph.  Then  we  successively 
transform  RHO  by  selecting  the  most  expensive  semi-join 
RHO  and  delaying  it  if  possible:  i.e.  suppose  (NR,N<,) 
represents  the  most  expensive  semi-join  in  RHO,  and  let 
be  the  immediate  successor  of  NR  in  the  R  column,  assuming 
Nr  is  not  the  last  node  in  that  column;  we  transform  RHO 
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Improving  RHO  by  Permuting  Its  Order 


Figure  4.2 


qualification:  R.A=S.A  and  S.B=T.B 

(a)  orginal  reducer  RHO  F 


(b)  better  reducer  RHO' 


by  replacing  (NR,NS>  by  (N^,NS>  provided  the  resulting 
graph  is  acyclic.  Values  of  RHO(E)  associated  with  N<.  and 
its  successors  in  the  graph  are  updated  to  reflect  the 
transf ormat ion  and  the  process  repeats  until  no  more 
transformations  are  possible. 


Our  second  enhancement  seeks  to  prune  operations  from  RHO 
that  are  rendered  unprofitable  by  the  choice  of  assembly 
site.  Consider  the  reducer  illustrated  in  Figure  4.3a, 
and  suppose  site  2  is  the  assembly  site.  Since  relation  S 
is  stored  at  the  assembly  site,  the  semi-join  S<A=A]R 
represented  by  arc  (3)  is  superfluous  and  should  be 
removed.  The  decision  to  incorporate  this  semi-join  into 
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Improving  by  Pruning  Semi-Joins  Figure  4.3 


qualification:  R.A=S.A  and  S.B=T.B 

(a)  original  reducer  RHO  R  S  T 


site  1  site  2  site  3 
(assembly 
site ) 


(b)  transformed  reducer  RHO* 


R  S  T 


RHO  was  based  on  the  belief  that  S  would  eventually  be 
shipped  to  the  assembly  site;  since  S  is  already  there, 
the  benefit  of  the  semi-join  is  zero.  With  respect  to  arc 
(1),  i.e.  S<A=A]T,  the  situation  is  less  clear-cut: 
although  there  is  no  direct  benefit  in  reducing  S,  this 
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semi-join  is  indirectly  beneficial  via  arc  (2);  in  fact, 
arc  (1)  both  decreases  the  cost  of  arc  (2),  and  increases 
its  benefit! 


In  general,  let  (NR,N<,)  be  any  arc  in  the  flow  graph  for 
RHO  where  S  is  a  relation  stored  at  the  assembly  site. 
The  removal  of  (NR,Ng)  is  beneficial  if  the  cost  of  RHO 
minus  (  N R  ,  N<, )  is  less  than  the  cost  of  RHO  (including  all 
assembly  operations);  the  former  cost  is  computed  by 
removing  (NR,NS)  from  the  strategy  graph  and  updating 
values  of  RHO(D)  associated  with  Ng  and  its  successors. 
We  perform  this  test  on  all  arcs  of  the  form  (NR,Ng), 
considered  in  cost  order. 


Ul 


The  enhancements  described  in  this  section  help  compensate 
for  the  short-sightedness  of  Algorithm  AP,  by  considering 
the  indirect  benefits  of  semi-joins.  While  these 
enhancements  still  fall  short  of  optimality,  they  move  in 
that  direction. 
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5-  Mapping  Transactions  Into  Envelopes 


Sections  3  and  4  have  described  a  technique  for  efficient 
processing  of  envelopes.  In  this  section  we  explain  the 
transformation  from  Datalanguage  transactions  to 
envelopes.  This  transformation  is  described  in  two  steps. 
Section  5-1  describes  the  mapping  from  transactions  to 
logical  envelopes,  i.e.  envelopes  that  reference  logical 
relations;  Section  5.2  then  describes  the  mapping  to 
envelopes  that  reference  physical  relations. 


5.1  The  Logical  Transformation 


The  purpose  of  the  logical  transformation  is  to  eliminate 
procedural  aspects  of  Datalanguage  transactions. 
Datalanguage  is  a  rich  language  and  a  full  treatment  of 
this  mapping  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper.  Instead, 
we  will  describe  the  mapping  for  a  representative  subset 
of  the  language. 
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5.1.1  A  Subset  of  Datalanguage 


A  Datalanguage  transaction  is  either  a  statement  or  a 
sequence  of  statements  bracketed  by  Begin  ...  End.  We 
will  consider  four  types  of  statements : 

iter at io n -statemen t s ,  conditional -statements , 

assignment-statements ,  and  print-statements ;  Datalanguage 
does  not  include  goto. 

Two  types  of  variables  exist  in  Datalanguage: 
indexed -variables  which  represent  database  values  (see 
below),  and  program-var iables  which  are  global  variables 
in  the  style,  say,  of  FORTRAN.  Referring  to  transaction 
T2  of  Figure  5.1,  PART.P#  and  PART. SPEED  are 
indexed -variables,  while  COUNT  is  a  program- variable . 

Assignment  and  print-statements  are  self-explanatory  and 
will  not  be  described  in  detail.  Conditional -statements 
have  the  form 

If  boolean  then  body  1  [else  body2] ; 
where  body  1  and  body2  are  either  statements  or  sequences 
of  statements  bracketed  by  Begin  ...  End. 


Conditional -statements  are  interpreted  with  the  usual 
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Transaction  Figure  5.1 


Begin 

COUNT : =0 ; 

For  PART 

If  PART .SPEED=2 
Then  Begin 

If  COUNT  <  50 
Then  Begin 

Print  PART .  Pit  ; 
COUNT :  =  C0UNT+ 1 ; 
End  ;  ;  ; 

End 


I ter at ion -statements  have  the  form 
For  relation  body  1 ; 
where  body  1  is  defined  above.  This  statement  is 
interpreted  as  follows,  body  1  is  executed  once  per  tuple 
of  relation  with  each  indexed-var iable  of  the  form 
relation . attribute  instantiated  by  the  value  of  attribute 
in  that  tuple.  For  example,  the  statement 
For  PARTS 

If  PARTS. FUNCTION=7401 
Then  Print  "Part  Number  =", PARTS . P# ; ; 
prints  the  Pit  of  every  tuple  in  PARTS  with  FUNCTON  =  7401  . 
We  assume  that  each  iteration-statement  in  a  transaction 


references  a  different  relation ;  if  two 
iteration -statements  reference  the  same  relation  a 
construct  similar  to  "tuple  variables"  is  employed. 
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5.1.2  Transformation  to  Logical  Envelope 


Given  a  transaction  T,  we  obtain  the  target-list  of  its 
envelope  by  listing  all  indexed -variables  that  appear  in 
T. 


To  obtain  the  qualification  for  T's  envelope,  the 
following  recursive  definition  is  applied.  Let 

bod y  =  < statement ^ ,...,statementn>.  We  define 
Qual (body )  =  0R^_1  Qual ( statement ^ ) ,  where 


Qual  (statement^ ) 


f(a ) 


=  <(b) 


(c) 


True,  for  assignment  and 
print  statements; 

( boolean  AND  Qual (body  1 ) ) 

[OR  (NOT  boolean  AND  Qual (body2) )  ] 
for  conditional  statements; 

Qual (body  1 ) , 

for  iteration  statements. 


y 


The  qualification  for  T's  envelope  is  obtained  by  (1) 
removing  all  non-iter  at  ion-statements  from  T,  yielding  T', 
(2)  constructing  Qual(T'),  and  (3)  replacing  every  clause 
that  contains  a  progr am-var iable  by  True.  This  procedure 
is  illustrated  in  Figure  5.2. 
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It  is  easily  proved  that  this  transformation  is  correct , 
i.e.  for  all  T  it  yields  an  envelope  E  such  that 
T(E(D))=T(D)  for  all  states  of  D.  Moreover,  if  T  contains 
no  program- variables  the  transformation  is  exact,  i.e.  for 
all  states  of  D,  E(D)  is  the  minimum  state  such  that 
T( E( D) ) =T( D) .  Various  code  optimization  techniques  could 
be  employed  to  improve  the  logical  transformation  when 
program-variables  are  present.  However,  this  issue  is  not 
addressed  here. 

5.2  The  Physical  Transformation 

At  the  physical  level,  SDD-1  permits  each  logical  relation 
to  be  partitioned  into  sub-relations  called  fragments , 
which  are  the  units  of  data  distribution.  Each  fragment 
may  be  stored  at  one  or  more  sites;  each  stored  instance 
of  a  fragment  is  called  a  stored  fragment.  The 
relationship  between  relations,  fragments,  and  stored 
fragments  is  illustrated  in  Figure  5 .3*  The  purpose  of 
the  physical  transformation  is  to  map  an  envelope  E  that 
references  logical  relations  into  an  envelope  Egp  that 
references  stored  fragements. 

The  fragments  of  a  relation  are  defined  in  two  steps. 
First,  the  relation  is  partitioned  "horizontally"  into 
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uery  Pro 
s  Into-  E 


Logical  Transf ormation 


(1)  Remove  non-iteration-statements 


Figure  5.2 


Ti, :  <  For  PART 


If  PART. SPEED  =  2 
Then  If  COUNT  <  50 
Then  Begin 

Print  PART . P# 
COUNT :  =  C0UNT+ 1 ; 
END;  ; ; > 


(2)  Construct  Qual(Tp 

=  Qual (For  PART  . .  .  ; ) 

=  Qual (If  PART. SPEED  =  2  Then  ...;) 

=  PART. SPEED  =  2  AND  Qual(If  COUNT  <  50  Then  ...;) 

=  PART. SPEED  =  2  AND  COUNT  <  50  AND  QuaKPrint  PART.P//; 

COUNT  :=  COUNT  +  1 ; ) 

=  PART. SPEED  =  2  AND  COUNT  <  50  AND  (True  OR  True) 

(3)  Replace  clauses  that  contain  program- variables  by  True. 
In  this  case,  replace  COUNT  <  50  by  True 


The  resulting  qualification  is 


PART. SPEED  =  2 


subsets  defined  by  selection  formulas  (see  Figure  5.*0, 
and  then  each  horizontal  subset  is  partitioned  vertically 
into  sub-relations  defined  by  projections  (see  Figure 
5.5).  In  addition,  a  unique  tuple  identifier  (abbr.  TID) 
is  appended  to  each  tuple  and  included  in  every  fragment 
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Relationship  Between  Relations  Figure  5-3 

and  Stored  Fragments 


Relation 


Fragments 


to  guarantee  lossless  reconstruction  of  the  original 
relation  [DB].  We  use  R.j,...,Rn  to  denote  the  horizontal 
subsets  of  relation  R,  and  R^  ^,...,R^  m  to  denote  the 
vertical  subrelations  of  R^;  notice  that  for  all  states  of 
the  database 

R,  =  R<  . [ TIDsTIDJ  Rj  0[TID=TID]  ...  [ TID=TID] R.,  „ 
11,1  l , d  l ,m 

and  R  =  R.  U  R~  U  ...  U  R  . 
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Horizontal  Fragmentation  Figure  5.4 


Relation 

PART CPF ,  FUNCTION,  SPEED,  PACKAGE) 

Horizontal  Fragments 

PART  .rPAKTfSPEClH  TT' 

PARTp=  PART t SPEED= 2  and  PACKAGE  =  "16  pin  DIP”] 
PARTp=PART[SPEED=2  and  PACKAGE*”16  pin  DIP”] 
PARTjJ  =  PART[SPEED>2] 


Vertical  Fragmentation  Figure  5.5 

1 .  Horizontal  Fragment 

P7nrr1  cffttunction,  speed,  package) 

Vertical  Fragments 

PlRT1  1=TOTTPF7  FUNCTION] 

PART  ‘  ’  ‘sPART  '[SPEED] 

PARTj ’^=PART][PACKAGE] 

2.  Horizontal  Fragment 

PMT2CP¥,  FUNCTION,  SPEED,  PACKAGE) 

Vertical  Fragments 
PlRTp  .sPARTpFPFT  SPEED] 

PART2  2=PART2[FUNCTI0N »  PACKAGE] 

3.  etc. 


Given  an  envelope  E  (referencing  logical  relations)  we 
obtain  an  envelope  Ep  that  references  fragments  by 
applying  a  query  modification  procedure  described  in 
[Dayal,DB].  This  procedure  maps  each  clause  of  the  form 
R.AsS.A  into  a  formula  OR?1^  (OR^®^  (  .  A=Sj  .  A) ) ,  where 
R,.,...,R  and  S.,...,S  are  the  horizontal  fragments  of 
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R  and  S  respectively  .  Then  each  indexed-variable  R^.A  is 
replaced  by  R^^  k-A,  where  R^  k  is  the  vertical  fragment  of 
Ri  that  includes  attribute  A.  (Since  the  vertical 
fragments  partition  R^ ,  the  choice  of  R^  k  is  unique.) 
Finally,  the  vertical  fragments  of  each  horizontal 
fragment  are  "joined”  on  TID,  by  appending  the  formula 
AND™^^  ( R^  k>TID=R^  k+^  .TID)  to  the  qualification,  where 
R^^  ^  ,  .  .  .  ,  R i  mr  are  the  vertical  fragments  of  R^  referenced 
by  the  envelope.  The  result  is  the  qualification  of  Epj 
the  target-list  is  obtained  similarly. 

Ep  is  then  "improved"  by  detecting  and  discarding 
horizontal  fragments  whose  definitions  contradict  the 
qualification.  To  do  so,  Ep  is  placed  into  disjunctive 
normal  form  and  for  each  conjunct  C  the  following  test  is 
performed.  We  append  to  C  the  selection  formulas  that 
define  each  horizontal  fragment  referenced  in  C.  Then  we 
test  the  satisfiability  of  the  resulting  formula  using 
mechanical  theorem-proving  techniques.  If  the  formula  is 
unsatisf iable ,  C  is  removed  from  the  qualification. 

Given  Ep,  the  remaining  task  is  to  obtain  an  envelope  E«,p 
that  references  stored  fragments.  In  principle,  this 


7.  Selection  clauses  of  the  form  R.A=k  are  mapped  into 
0R?r1  R. . A=k . 
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6.  Conclusion 

We  have  described  query  processing  in  SDD-1  as  a  three 
step  procedure  in  which  (1)  a  transaction  is  transformed 
into  an  envelope,  (2)  the  envelope  is  compiled  into  a 
program  called  a  reducer  that  assembles  a  reduction  of  the 
database  at  a  single  site,  and  (3)  the  transaction  is 
executed  against  the  reduction  at  that  site.  This 
approach  separates  issues  that  are  transaction-language 
specific  (steps  (1)  and  3))  from  those  of  distributed 
query  optimization  (step  (2)).  This  paper  has 
concentrated  on  the  latter  issue;  the  optimization 
techniques  presented  in  this  paper  are  usable  in  other 
distributed  relational  DBMSs,  as  long  as  the  translation 
from  transactions  to  envelopes  is  feasible. 

Our  treatment  has  left  many  problems  open.  Among  the  most 
pressing  are 

1.  finding  ways  of  helping  the  optimization  algorithm 
avoid  entrapment  by  high-cost  local  optima; 

2.  use  of  feedback  to  compensate  for  inaccuracies  in 
performance  estimation;  and 


rM 
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3.  dynamic  selection  of  stored  fragments,  e.g.  to 
maximize  the  clustering  of  accessed  fragments  at 
individual  sites. 


We  also  believe  that  our  methods  can  be  extended  to 
non-relational  systems.  Recent  work  by  [Dayal,  Zaniolo] 
on  building  relational  interfaces  to  CODASYL  databases 
suggest  that  our  optimization  techniques  can  be  adapted  to 
this  setting.  However,  this  too  remains  a  matter  for 
future  research. 
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